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By George Pancoast Millington Where food preparation is a fine art, at 
the State in Schuylkill, oldest club in the 


United States, where once dined George 


Stee ool “hits 


7 Like this ... . there you are! 


| “Now let’s see you take the other pan. Washington and Lafayette, the members 
“That’s the ticket. Just one perch is a bit askew. But ; : 
you are improving. flop fish in groups, and never lose a one! 
Over an open fire, a graying smallish man is maneu- 


vering a strange kind of frying pan. Its handle is 5 feet 


+ long, its pan low and wide and seasoned with the heat of | ever saw! They’re back in the pan, not a fish out of 
| ; many open fires. In the pan are ten white perch, tails tothe _ place. Man, what technique! 

4 center, sizzling away in hot fat—ah! the aroma. The star actor (if we may call him that?) now hands 
| | We "gather in closer. Just as we do, the pan is tossed _a similar frying pan to a be-aproned young man stand- 
lightly and deftly upward. And, behold, the fish leave the _ing nearby, and we see the fish-flopping trick repeated, 
4 pan enmasse, up and over they go, as neat a somersault as I this time by the apprentice. He manages the frying 
; pan well, but not as well as the older man. One perch 

3 gets out of the regulation lineup, dives into the pan 


slightly askew. Never mind, it’s still a neat job. 

It’s a trick, you say. Not at all. It’s the regular meet- 
ing day of the State in Schuylkill men, and it’s their 
regulation way of preparing fried fish, a way in which 
every one of the thirty members is skilled. 

But let’s go back a moment for a bit of history, back, 
if you please, to the year 1732 in the new America: 





GEORGIA, the last of the thirteen original colonies, 
had just been organized under General James Edward 
Oglethorpe; George II, son of the one King of England 
who could not speak English, was reigning over Great 
Britain; the French and Indian Wars, fought over 
the ownership of the Mississippi Valley, were still six- 
teen years in the future; clouds of the American 
Revolution had not yet begun seriously to threaten; 
Philadelphia was just forty-nine years old, and the 
biggest town in the country. Literally all was quiet 
along the eastern front; it was a time of good living 
in the new countr 

In the spring of that year, some Philadelphia young 
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alt men who liked to fish and to cook, and who enjoyed 
od the sociability that naturally goes with these arts, 
fie organized themselves under the name of the ‘ ‘Colony 
ng in Schuylkill.” At the close of the Revolutionary War, 
ed they changed the name and adopted the title which 
= they still bear, “The Schuylkill Fishing Company of 
na the State in Schuylkill” (pronounced “School-kill’’). 
les. Thus they became, in the course of American history, 
n't, 


a mythical forty-ninth state, and with their own par- 
ticularly independent government, governor, flag, 
and laws. Members are called Citizens, and they are 





One of the Citizens giving a 
demonstration of the fish-tossing 
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limited to thirty, just as they were in George Washing- 
ton’s day, when both Washington and lidaseuhs were 
honored dinner guests of the “Colony.” 

Besides the members, there are ten apprentices, elected 
for a year. Before they are admitted to the State in 
Schuylkill, they must prove that they can really cook 
food of an excellence which meets the high standards of 
the Company. When a member resigns, which seldom 
happens, or dies, the apprentice is then eligible to mem- 
bership. Meanwhile he must be elected to apprenticeship 
by the Citizens from year to year; and it is a member- 
ship which no man who earns it regards lightly. 

The original meeting place was on the west bank of 
the Schuylkill River, near where the Philadelphia Zoo- 
logical Gardens are now. Here in 1747 a “courthouse” 
was built on rented ground, for which the members paid 
an annual rental of three freshly caught sunperch! Later, 
when the courthouse was destroyed by fire, the present 
“castle” (built in 1812) was erected. Twice, due to the 
growing Philadelphia, the castle was tenderly floated to 
new locations, until now it is located at Eddington, on 
the Delaware Riv- 
er, seventeen 
miles above Phila- 
delphia. 

No fire or lights 
of any kind are 
ever permitted in 
this more than a 
century-old castle. 
Here are housed 
the three grand 
old teakwood ta- 
bles built in 1748. 
When placed to- 
gether they form 
the shape of a fish 
with the head and 
tail removed. Here 
sat Washington. 
Here, too, sat La- 
fayette, first as a 
guest, and upon a 
later visit to 
America, as the 
first Honorary 
Citizen. A lovely 
old Windsor chair, 
owned and used 
by William Penn 
(see photograph 
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on page 48), heads the table. Cooking utensils of other 
days line the walls. A precious treasure is the entire 
building, beautifully kept by men who love it for what 
it is and for what it has meant in the lives of fine men 
before them. It seems fitting that it should be so loved, 
— round by towering trees, a sort of shrine to 
riendship and good food thru the ages. 


BECAUSE of the safety rule against lights in the Castle, 
the great fish table of teakwood is used for dinners only 
in the summertime. When it is pleasant and warm enough, 
luncheons are usually eaten out-of-doors. Other dinners 
are served in the nearby clockhouse, so called because of 
a round window, now bricked up, which used to give 
to mariners going up and down the Delaware the illusion 
of a clock. Within this fine old Georgian house are 
priceless antique pieces—the grandfather clock made by 
the famous Peter Stretch, Windsor chairs, a portrait of 
Samuel Morris, first governor of the Colony and captain 
of Philadelphia’s famed and loved First City Troop. 
Many of the Citizens, down thru the years since the 
Revolution, have been members of the Troop and in 
1815 there was established the custom of entertaining 
the Troop every hundred years! 

This, briefly, gives you the background for the men 
who are the Fishing Company of the State in Schuylkill 
today. But to know the splendid cooks that these men 
are, you must go with them on a meeting day to their 
Castle. You must see the kitchen in the rear and the 
clockhouse nearby, with the expanse of river and trees. 
Perhaps the enchantment of the place lends flavor and 
savor to the food. It seems to. Or perhaps it is the other 
way round. At any rate, it is a rare experience, gastro- 
nomically, and every way, to be a guest. 

These men are no mere novices at cooking. They are 
experts who know just the discreet amount of garlic to 
add to a salad bowl, just the split-second at which to 
stop cooking a pan of scrambled eggs, how to add that 
last bit of seasoning that makes out of a plain dish some- 
thing exquisite. They are master cooks, I tell you, every 
Citizen and Apprentice of them. 


AND now let’s take a look at them as they make pre- 
parations for eating: Upon arrival, the Governor, guest, 
Citizen, and Apprentice alike provide themselves with 
an ample apron, a hand-towel, and the traditional straw 
fishing-hat, which is worn or discarded, depending upon 
weather and whim. 

Here in full charge is the caterer of the day. In his 
turn each Citizen, including the Governor himself, has 
his day for catering. And then, of course, he is in charge 
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of the kitchen. Under the caterer for the day are all the 
Apprentices, reporting early, and busy most of the day 
assisting the caterer. The caterer appoints various Citi- 
zens for the numerous tasks in preparing meals. And 
both before lunch, as well as before the more elaborate 
dinner, the kitchen is a beehive of industrious cooks. 

“Here Apprentice, help me with these perch? Scale 
them, please; clean and wash them, and then lave them 
gently with a bit of vinegar. Later I'll flour them lightly.” 

You would think that with a dozen or so men hustling 
about, even in a commodious brick-floored kitchen, there 
would be confusion. But remember this, that from St. 
Tammany’s Day, early in May, until the first Wednes- 
day in October, these same men have twice a month gone 
thru similar tasks. Here are some more orders from the 
head caterer: 

“Citizen Jones, will you grate some onions for a 
sauce? Apprentice Smith, please slice the tomatoes for 
baking.” 

At 1:30 or so, a simple but substantial luncheon is 
served. Weather permitting; it is eaten under the trees 


(Photographed especially for Better Homes {8 Gardens by William Rittase) 





























At left, above: On 
pleasant days during 
open season lunch is 
served under the 
trees near the Castle 


At left, below: This 
ancient frying pan 
was used for tossing 
perch, is now retired 
to a place of honor 


At right, above: Two 
Citizens compare 
sizes of fish now and 
then. Note fishing 
hat and ample aprons 


At right, below: 
There is peace and 
beauty and rare 
friendships. Clock- 
house, Castle, be- 
yond the Delaware 
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and near the water’s edge. Then follows a quiet spell for 
lazing and chatting. Here, too, food easily finds its way 
into the conversation. ““Mr. Caterer, that was an uncom- 
monly good omelette! But if I may say so, could it have 
had one more pinch of pepper?” So it goes—idle, pleas- 
ant—yes, and restful. 

As the afternoon wears on, the Apprentices who, fol- 
lowing tradition, have been stretched out on the grass 
at the water’s edge, yawn, stir, and stroll to the kitchen, 
there to begin preparations for dinner. Soon appear the 
Citizens who have certain cooking work to do. And before 
long there is a hustle and a bustle greater than during 
the cooking of lunch. For this meal is to be more elabo- 
rate. There is the same happy babble of men doing some- 
thing they love. Cooking orders are interspersed with 
wise-cracks such as you might hear on any golf-course. 

“Can this be a dense fog up from the river,” remarks a 
Citizen as he passes the kettle of pea soup. A laugh goes 
round the kitchen at the expense of the soup-maker, who 
later triumphs when dinner is served. 

And so on and on until the shadows grow long, with 
more and more savory odors billowing out from 
the kitchen. 

Then comes the call to dinner by the Sheriff. 
Mace in hand, on the steps of the Castle, he 
announces: “O Yez, O Yez, all ye good Schuy!l- 
killians, make your way to the Castle, by order 
of his Excellency, the Governor.” 

Then from the Governor comes a toast to 
the State in Schuylkill, followed by a moment’s 
silence, impressive, beautiful. Two hundred 
and two years is a long time, you know! 

Now all go to the great dining-room in the 
clockhouse. As soon as seating is arranged, two 
Apprentices come bearing great tureens of a 
creamy pureé of pea soup—and not a lump in 
it. One of the guests, exercising his right to 
help, saw to that. Next, those deftly turned 
perch; then more just like them, done to a turn, 
the white flesh ready to melt in your mouth. 
Apprentices move here and there, filling glasses, 
removing plates. But no napkins or tablecloth? 
No sir. Never has been any. Use your hand- 
towel tucked in your apron-band. 

And now the meat is borne in—great shape- 
ly crown roasts of tender [| Continued on page 48 
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The All-American Team of [944 


Selected by the leading growers of 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., BODGER SEEDS, 
LTD, AND J. HORACE MCFARLAND 


Be as football players become 
All-American stars each year, so also 
scores of flower candidates annually 
parade before ten judges, and out 

of their combined opinions this great 

All-American Team of flowers is se- 

lected and may be grown thru many 

years to come. 

They come from each section of the 
country, from the cloistered gardens 
of the greatest plant-breeders and 
growers, and after being tried by these experts, each of 
them sends in his bitterest criticisms of the darlings of 
another man. But some there are which must win, and 
I serve as referee of this flower-selection game. 

The gardens of America were made xb os by the 1933 
selections. Guinea Gold Marigolds are found wherever 
flower-lovers congregate, and from balconies and over 
steep, rocky places there creep the lovely double flowers 
of the Golden Gleam Nasturtiums. Canterbury-bells have 
always been considered biennials, but last year as one of 
our outstanding gold-medal winners an annual strain was 
produced and its loveliness has swept the country. 

It becomes again my privilege to herald the arrival of 
the most outstanding group of floral beauties. 


The Four Best Annuals — 


THE four most distinguished of the newcomers win gold 
medals or floral footballs on this All-American team. In 
world-wide, open competition, for trials have come from 
many countries, these have stood the tests of a severe sea- 
son in ten different sections of the country and were voted 
the most welcome additions to our American gardens. 
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By Ray Hastings, Chairman of the Committee 





Verbena—Dannebrog 






Linaria—Fairy Bouquet 


The captain of our team beautiful for 1934 is supposed 
to have been bred in Australia, tho it came to us from Eng- 
land, where it made a sensational show last year. It is Ca- 
lendula Chrysantha, or Sunshine, a clear buttercup-yellow 
flower 4 inches across and with loosely arranged wide pet- 
als, incurved at the center and reflexed at the edges. It 
stands 30 inches tall and has long stems for cutting. 

Petunia Pink Gem, second gold-medal winner, is the 
forerunner of a new race of dwarf, compact, bushy, minia- 
ture petunias. Only 6 or 8 inches high and covered with 
aes » blooms in tints of pink, Petunia Pink Gem is bound 
to fit right into our rock gardens, pots, and window boxes. 
For edging or low bedding, we shall need it in quantity. 

Larkspur Rosamond, third gold-medal winner, is a pure 
rose, self-colored beauty from our West Coast, but you 
will hear more of her next year. Seed stocks are not suf- 
ficient to allow her debut this spring, and for that reason 
we do not show a photograph of her. And, by the way, 
you must watch for the 1935 Selection. There are some 
real thrills in store for you. 

The other gold-medal winner was developed in Eng- 
land. Its miniature snapdragon appearance, easy culture, 
and quickness to bloom have endeared the trim, dainty, 
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Marigold — Dwarf Monarch 





Hunnemannia-— Sunlight 


airy little Linaria maroccana hybrids to many of us. At last Linaria 
Fairy Bouquet comes to us now with enlarged flowers, more compact 
plants, 8 inches tall, and with a variety of distinct colors, such as 
rose, yellow, pink, lavender, carmine, red, violet, white, and salmon. 
It’s a splendid filler for bouquets, useful for bedding, pots, and boxes. 


Awards of Merit— 


THo competition was mighty close, the following Award of Merit 
winners are named in order of their final All-American Selection: 
Verbena Dannebrog hails from Denmark. Its medium-size flowers 
are borne on very compact growth and therefore are useful for bedding. 
It is showy and pretty, coming true to type. The intense sparkling 
scarlet color contrasts with the large white eyes. I have a low sunny 
bank along my driveway just waiting for Danny, and I hope his glare 
will help a few friends back out in the straight and narrow. 
China-aster Los Angeles is a new super-giant, 3 feet high and with 
immense flowers of pure shell-pink. Unless in wilt-infested territory, 
where by all means plant wilt-resistant China-asters, this exquisite 
creation will likely prove the most beautiful flower in the garden. 
Another desire is fulfilled in changing the lagging biennials into an- 
nuals. Canterbury-bell Liberty Bell is a rich violet-blue selection out 
of the gold medal Annual Canterbury-bells of [ Continued on page 76 





Annuals 
That Made the Team 


The good-looking fellow is Ray Hastings, of At- 
lanta, Georgia, the referee of this flower-selection 
game. In other words, he’s chairman of the All- 
American Flower Selection Committee. Famous 
plant breeders and growers thruout the United 
States each year send their best productions to a 
committee of ten flower experts, who test them 
and send the names of the outstanding ones for 
the year to Ray. For 1934 they are: 


GOLD MEDALS 
Calendula—Chrysantha or Sunshine 
Petunia—Pink Gem 
Larkspur—Rosamond 
Linaria—Fairy Bouquet 

AWARDS OF MERIT 
Verbena—Dannebrog 
China-aster—Los Angeles 
Canterbury-bell—Liberty Bell 
Petunia— Maximum Double Fringed 
Hunnemannia— Sunlight 


Marigold— Dwarf Monarch 


SPECIAL MENTION 
Larkspur —Blue Bell 

Verbena—Spectrum Red, Cerise Queen 
China-aster—Silvery Rose 
Chrysanthemum — Eldorado 


Scabiosa— Giant Annual Hybrids 
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A Builder 


warcwee + Tel] Al] About 


A Floor-Layer 
A Floor-Finisher 
















































1. Straight or quarter-sawed flooring laid in the 
regular manner presents a durable and attractive 
surface which may be finished in dark tones or 
in light, natural effects which accent the grain 
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By Berton Elliot 


My WIFE and I wanted to get all possible informa- 
tion about floors so we could decide just what we really 
wanted. 

“But where shall we start?” I asked helplessly. 

“Well, suppose you talk to the people who know all 
about floors,” she said after a thoughtful pause. “For 
instance, let’s say—an architect, a builder, a floor- 
layer, a floor-finisher, and an interior decorator. That 
ought to give us a pretty good composite.” 

“Do you think Psa will be enough agreement that 
anything definite will come out of my investigation?” 

“Well, try it and see,” she suggested. 

And I must say that we are really pleased with my 
findings. As Bill Hay says, “‘Here they are”: 

Wood-flooring particularly is available in many new 
kinds of wood, sizes, colors, and patterns, and at a sur- 
prisingly low cost. Or, your present floors—either soft- 
wood or hardwood—can be refinished at very low cost, 
indeed, and in many new styles. 

First, are you thinking of a new hardwood floor to go 
over your old floors? A special-grade flooring, 34 or %- 
inch thick, is made for this purpose, using the old, worn 
floor as a sub-floor. Less expensive than the standard 
13/16-inch flooring, when the existing floor is in rea- 
sonably good condition, this thinner flooring will be 
entirely satisfactory. It will wear quite as long as your 
home lasts. 


THICKNESS decided, how should flooring be sawed? 
Both the special reflooring thickness and the standard 
thickness is generally available everywhere in the 
United States in the popular hardwoods, either plain- 
or quarter-sawed. The plain-sawed shows the flat grain 
of the wood; the quarter-sawed presents the grain’s edge 
as a wearing alaae. Quarter-sawing gives wood more 
wearing qualities and makes it less likely to swell and 
shrink from moisture. Oak, strangely, is the only wood 
that shows a more beautiful figure when quarter-sawed. 
Most other woods have an interesting grain only when 
plain-sawed, with just straight lines when quarter-sawed. 

Choice of wood for your floor? Oak is one of the most 
popular and widely used hardwood floorings. With great 


2. For English or Early American interiors wide 
board or plank floors are appropriate and inter- 
esting. With or without V joints and pins they are 
an important element in the decorative scheme 
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Drawing by Alexander Kortner 


wear-resistance, and almost immune 
to decay, oak takes a most beautiful 
finish either natural or stained, and 
retains it very well. Both white and 
red oak are used for flooring. White 
oak is probably used more extensive- 
ly, altho some sections of the country 
prefer red. 


Ma PLE is popular, too, particularly 
because it is-suitable for the charming 
new color stains ranging from blues 
and greens to silver and black, afford- 
ing a splendid background for rugs, 
and a most acceptable foundation for 
many decorative schemes. One of the 
hardest and toughest wood-floorings, 
maple is often used in kitchens, play- 
rooms, and the like. 

Birch and beech, both used a lot, 
have beautiful grain figuration and a 
very rich appearance, and are tough, 
hard, and durable. In the West, red- 
wood is popular. These woods are 
slightly darker than white oak and 
maple when finished natural, and take 
stains especially well. 

Walnut, mahogany, gumwood, and 
such are used largely for parquet 
(wooden inlay-work) floors and deco- 
rative borders. These and other woods 
also make strip-flooring. 

Certain so-called Sabeaeds, when 
cut so that the edge of the grain is 
presented as a wearing surface (edge 
grain) are also both serviceable and 
beautiful, especially when properly 
finished, and cost somewhat less than 
the hardwoods. Popular for edge grain 
are Southern pine and Douglas fir. 

Flat-grain pine and fir are among 
the least expensive floorings, and are 


3. A floor of rich, decorative possibilities is provided 
in the checker-board design which is now available with 
each square cut and cleated together, ready to lay 


usually chosen for rooms to have all- 
over floor-covering, or where wear 
isn’t heavy, as they are less durable. 

Practically all floorings may be ob- 
tained in both narrow and wide face, 
and in either tongued-and-grooved or 
square edge. Each type of flooring 
generally comes in several different 
grades, providing a wide range of se- 
lection, according to purpose and 
budget. 


DESIGN and border flooring is also 
available, to be laid in all-over pat- 
terns or decorative borders, affording 
an opportunity to exercise personal 
taste in your floors. Formerly such 
floors were at a premium, but now 
standardized-design flooring, in 
squares, basketweave, and other pat- 
terns, is obtainable at comparatively 
moderate prices, with a wide variety 
of designs to be easily laid. Thus the 
home-owner may have a distinctive 
floor that reflects his own ideas, at 
slightly greater cost than strip-floor- 
ing. Woods of different species and 
colors may also be combined in any 
room, as desired, to form a decorative 
border of pleasing contrast. 

A delightful variety of flooring 
thruout the home is possible thru a 
selection of different sizes, types, and 
grades of flooring. And economic re- 
quirements, to bring the total cost 
within a set limit, can often be worked 
out with entire satisfaction by using a 
combination of grades. For instance, 
the living-room, dining-room, and 
library might be in an all-over design 
of, say, basketweave pattern, or else 
quarter-sawed strip-flooring of stand- 
ard width; halls in plain sawn and 
possibly narrower width; kitchen and 

antry of maple finished natural; and 
carted of oak or maple finished in 
one of the modern stained treatments. 

Wide-board or plank-flooring is 
especially appropriate when the ar- 
chitecture and decoration are in Co- 
lonial, Early American, or English 
style. 


Narrow flooring, tho, makes 
rooms look larger because of the opti- 
cal illusion produced by the greater 
number of strips. Wide flooring, there- 
fore, should not be used in very small 
rooms. More design and parquetry 
decoration is permissible on large- 
room floors than small ones. A pol- 
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ished floor will seem larger than a dull 
one, because of the gleam cast into 
farthest corners. A brightly painted 
floor will give a gay, cheery effect ina 
tiny, poorly lighted room. 

Having selected the kind of floor- 
ing, be sure to buy kiln-dried lumber, 
and see that it does not get wet in de- 
livery. What happens if these precau- 
tions are overlooked? Moisture ab- 
sorption causes trouble both in laying 
the floor and its subsequent use. 
Moisture causes the floor to expand 
and often to warp out of shape. Then, 
when the wood dries, the flooring 
shrinks, cracks develop, and you are 
almost sure to have squeaks. 

In cold or damp climates the winter 
season is preferable for laying new 
flooring over old in occupied homes, 
as the heat in the home keeps the old 
floors thoroly dry and in best condi- 
tion to receive the new floor. When 
flooring is laid during hot, dry sum- 
mer months, when the first chill and 
dampness of fall come the home 
should be heated at least once a week 
—and, in case there are any prolonged 
wet spells during the summertime, 
heat should be introduced at occa- 
sional intervals. Reflooring can be 
done one room at a time, if desired, 
without disturbing the entire home. 
No woodwork except the quarter- 
round molding at the baseboard need 
be removed. 


IN LAYING floors, several points 
should always be observed: first, old 
floors must be made level. Any badly 
worn or uneven place needs to be 
patched with blocks of new wood or 
smoothed off with a scraper or plane. 
Any loose boards in the old floor 
should also be nailed down. The new 
flooring should be laid at right angles 
to the old. For the best job, also, 
heavy building felt should be placed 
between the old and new floors. This 
makes the floor damp-proof and helps 
to soundproof the room. 

To figure the amount of flooring re- 
quired, measure the room and multi- 
ply the length by the width, to get 
the square feet of surface; then add an 
amount for tongue and groove, ac- 
cording to the width of the flooring. 
For standard 24-inch, 33144 percent 
will give you a close estimate, based 
on laying the floor straight across the 
room. When [ Continued on page 77 


4. Another variation results when light and dark woods are 
used, laid in herring-bone design. Such patterns are particu- 
larly good for living- or dining-rooms and downstair's halls 
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“Our Home World of Wonders,” No. 10 


“The mid-day sun that works horses and men into a lather of right- 
eous labor, that makes corn and wheat leap upward. The midnight 
sun of the arctic hanging low upon the horizon without sleep. The 
moon, luminous in reflected solar glory, the patroness of lovers. The 
stars that twinkle, as tho they laugh at the idea that for centuries 
ignorant mortals did not know how far their light has sped, hurtling 
at 186,000 miles per second, for years, for centuries, for millennia, 


toward our little earth.”. . . But read on. . 


. .—THE EDITORS 


By Watson Davis, Director of Science Service 


om A candle blown by the 
wind, flickering, stabbing the dark- 
ness in some wilderness hut. The 
bright lights of Broadway. The com- 
forting beacons of light that guide 
the ships of the sea and the air. What 
is it? 

Much easier it is to explain that 
without light the sun could not send 
energy to the earth, that light of past 
ages created our coal and oil thru the 
agency of ancient vegetation, that 
without light the earth would be frig- 
id, lifeless, that I would not be writing 
and you would not be reading this 
story! It is easier to tell what light 
does or what its absence means than 
to tell what it is. 


FROM the earliest ages when man 
emerged from savagery, he has been 
attempting to answer the question. 
Mirrors were in early use, and when 
mere man could borrow them from 
the primitive boudoir of early woman 
he undoubtedly speculated upon their 
optical properties. A burning-glass of 
rock crystal was discovered in the 
ruined palace of Nimrud, showing 
that there was then some idea of the 
functions of lenses. In Greece’s golden 
age, philosophers knew that light 
travels in straight lines, that mirror- 
reflected light as it comes away makes 
with the surface an angle equal to that 
between the incoming light and the 
mirror’s surface. Alhazen, the Arab, 
in the eleventh century A.D. under- 


stood theeye as an optical instrument 
with lenses. Galileo enlarged the uni- 
verse with his telescope in 1609. Down 
thru the subsequent years Snell, 
Descartes, Huyghens, Newton, 
Young, Fresnel, Foucault, Maxwell, 
Planck, Einstein, Compton, and many 
others have experimented and led us 
to our present understanding of light. 


LiGHT consists of electromagnetic 
waves in the ether.” That is a defi- 
nition of light that might have been 
wholly satisfactory a ie years ago. 
But the New Deal in physics, some- 
what older and more upsetting to 
ideas than the New Deal in Washing- 
ton these days, says that this is not 
all the story. For recent work in phy- 
sical science shows that light has some 
properties that make it appear like 
streams of little particles shot with 
tremendous speed from its source 
somewhat as Sir Isaac Newton, of 
gravitation fame, contended. At the 
same time other experimental facts 
fit the idea that light consists of elec- 
tric or magnetic waves, as Christian 
Huyghens, the Dutchman, and Clerk 
Maxwell, the great British mathe- 
matical physicist, contended. Scien- 
tists are becoming accustomed to such 
— Even the electron, certain- 
y to be considered a particle, takes on 
attributes of a wave in some of its 
manifestations. As for the ether, the 
less explanation that is attempted the 
better, for it is seemingly undetectable 
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and enters the picture to provide a 
sort of imponderable stuff pervading 
everything in which light waves can 
move like ripples in a pool of water. 

Let us move out of this semi-dark- 
ness surrounding the nature of light 
into the region of what is well known. 


LicHT forms our principal contact 
with the world around us. It is true 
that we do, by touch, smell, or hearing 
receive some other sensations that 
bring us information about the world 
in which we live. But everything we 
see is a matter of how objects, from 
the ugliest splotch of dirt to the most 
pleasing of paintings, reflect to our 
eyes the light that falls upon them. 
Truly we live by light. 

We instinctively feel, perhaps, that 
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white light is the most complete light 
and this scientifically is so. Within 
white light are, literally, all the colors 
of the rainbow. The great Newton’s 
greatest contribution to knowledge, 
perhaps, was his demonstration that 
sunlight is a combination of an array 
of colors, ranging from red to violet. 
He put a prism, a piece of glass of 
triangular cross-section, in a beam of 
sunlight and the light was bent, or re- 
fracted, into a spectrum, like the rain- 
bow that water droplets spread upon 
the sky. The explanation is that each 
color in the sunlight is bent a little 
differently by the prism so that they 
are laid out before the eyes, the red 
rays being bent the least and the vio- 
let rays the most. Red, orange, yellow, 
green, and various shades of blue and 





of violet are seen in the spectrum. 

These visible colors of the spectrum 
are commonly known as “‘light.”’ But 
the scientist includes in the term 
“light” a vast area of other waves and 
vibrations, in the same big scientific 
family, which are invisible to our 
eyes, those most handy and common 
light detectors. These are electric, 
radio, and heat or infra-red waves on 
the long or red side of the visible light 
spectrum, and ultra-violet radiations, 
X-rays, gamma rays, and cosmic rays 
on the short or purple side. Many of 
these are of as much importance to 
our everyday life as the radiations 
that we can see. Heat, as we stand in 
front of a crackling open fire, is more 
important than visible light. Most of 
the ordinary camera image is im- 
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planted on the photographic plate by 
invisible ultra-violet light. To these 
longer and shorter electromagnetic 
waves, these invisible lights, the eye 
is not sensitive. Other means are 
used: electron tubes for the radio 
waves, thermometers for the heat 
waves, photographic emulsions for the 
ultra-violet and X-rays. 


THE visible light, with which we 
are mostly concerned, has lengths of 
wave that can be measured. They will 
seem extremely small, ranging from 
about 15 millionths of an inch for the 
most extreme violet to about 32 mil- 
lionths of an inch for the most ex- 
treme red. But they are large com- 
pared with the X-rays used in medi- 
cine and the [ Continued on page 55 
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chromium and brass. Every possible curtain 
problem has been taken care of by a ready- 
Holbrook 


their modern 
Homes & Gardens’ home-furnishings director 


Curtain rods and poles have come into the 
made fixture; even wooden cornices may be 
had. For information about curtaining ma- 


terials write to Christine 


limelight with 

















Curtain Makings 
New and Smart! 





By Christine Holbrook 


Better Homes & Gardens Home-Furnishings Director 





HE classic revival in furniture has quite naturally 
called for the same trend of design in curtain fabrics. 
As a result we see the informal floral patterns which 
we have been brought up with being replaced by de- 
signs that are more formal in character. Dots, stripes 
of varying widths, including the old-fashioned candy- 
stick stripes, shell patterns, wheat, arrows, wreaths, 
stars, and even beautiful rope designs are taking their 
place with checks, feathers, and lovely ribbon bows. As 
for the backgrounds of these new curtain materials, 
the pure white is the most startling of all, but the 
newer tendency is toward the brilliant blues, greens, 
reds, and yellows of the Directoire and Empire periods. 
The deep browns, rust, and eggplant shades are good 
among the more conservative colorings. Lovely tie 
backs are to be had to match the different periods of 
the new curtains, the most modern being in shining 
chromium and polished brass. The finishing touches 
to the curtains are along severe lines, with heavy cords, 
wool fringes cropped short, neat bias folds, and double 
edged cotton fringes in the lead. Fringes or braids 
to finish the tops of curtains are made with the loops 
































already on them, and they can be had in several widths 
t and weights to take care of either the simplest glass 
# . . . ’ 
é curtains or heavy important portieres and draperies. 
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Yum—yum—yum 


©). of the chief worries of par- 


ents is that Johnny and Susie will put 
something into their mouths that they 
should not, yet men and women thru- 
out the ages have not departed from 
their childish ways in regard to put- 
ting things into their mouths. 

There seems to be a natural curios- 
ity to taste things of all kinds; even 
the physics teacher in high school 
induced you to taste the electrical 
“juice” coming from a dry cell or 
battery. Chemists are forever tasting 
various concoctions to see if they can 
reproduce the real stuff. 

Probably at some time, some place, 
someone has tasted prac tically every 
form of plant and animal life, as well 
as the minerals—oftentimes to their 
sad discomfort. In John the Baptist’s 
time honey on locusts seems to have 
been the fad—and, from that time on, 
men have been sampling everything 
from hop toads and lizards to the 
tongues of hummingbirds and the 
pollen of flowers. 

We have no record of how many 
things John the Baptist may have 
tried with his locusts to make them 
edible, and few of us know whether 
hummingbirds’ tongues taste better 
straight or with the addition of sage 
or mint. But we do know this: If it 
did not taste right, whatever it may 
have been, man would not give up 
until he had tried it in combination 
with something else that should taste 
good. And it doesn’t take any stretch 
of the imagination to believe that a 
lily pad, sponge, or slab of cork with 
a liberal supply of such a sauce might 
be quite palatable. 


Now while this has been carried on 
in a rather light vein, it has not been 
intended as ridicule, for had we not 
made these attempts to improve and 


By J. H. Bechtel 


learn of new things and new ways of 
serving them we might still be living 
on wild locusts and honey. 

Manufacturers of a great number 
of food products employ official tast- 
ers constantly on the lookout for 
something a little different that may 
improve or vary the flavor of their 
products. Now I have come to my 
topic, garden herbs, and altho our 
vegetable and flower gardens are 
planted with a great many plants, I 
will confine myself particularly to the 
sweet herbs and pot herbs. 

There are quite a number of these, 
but very few of much importance in 
America. Their primary use is for con- 
diments and seasoning, and they 
might be divided into three classes: (1) 
flavoring or seasoning, (2) decoration 
or garnishing, and (3) medicinal. 


Wuart are commonly known as 
sweet herbs are those used as an inci- 
dent to cookery. Of these, some are 
prized for their foliage and others for 
their seeds or fruits. Strictly speaking, 
the sweet herbs should be confined to 
those that have aromatic foliage. Of 
such are sage, hyssop, thyme, mints, 
tansy, and horehound. Most of these 
are members of the mint family, altho 
tansy and wormwood belong with the 
sunflowers. Those species of which the 
seeds are used are mostly members of 
the parsley family. Of such are cara- 
way, dill, fennel, and coriander. Most 
of these are raised from seed. 
Those that are grown for their herb- 
age are usually cut when the plant is 
in full growth and before it has be- 
come woody. After the stems are cut 
the plants are tied in not too large 
bunches and hung in a cool, dry place 
for curing and for use thruout the 
winter. Too severe cutting naturally 
weakens the plant and it may have to 
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They dared to taste and 


that many of our plants, 





Well—well—well 


be replaced. The seed-bearing plants 
should be left until the seeds mature 
but cut or pulled before the seeds be- 
gin to shatter. They are then dried 
and threshed for future use. 


GrowING these herbs is not diffi- 
cult, for most of them thrive in a loose, 
warm, fairly moist soil not too fertile 
but rich enough to produce full de- 
velopment of the plants. Among the 
more important grown as annuals and 
sown in the spring are: 

Anise. It is used for garnishing, sea- 
soning, and cordials. 

Sweet Basil has the flavor of cloves. 
The leaves are used for flavoring 
soups, stews, and highly seasoned 
dishes. 

Summer Savory leaves and young 
shoots are suggested for flavoring, 
particularly boiled string beans. 

Coriander seeds are favorites for 
flavoring, confectionery, and cooking. 
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test! and they were the first to discover 


now garden herbs, are good for flavoring 
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Caraway seeds are used for flavor- 
ing. 

Clary leaves are employed in sea- 
soning, especially soups. 

Dill leaves and seeds are used for 
pickling, also for soups and sauces. 

Sweet Majoram is a tender peren- 
nial. The leaves and tender tips lend a 
bitter, spicy taste for seasoning and 
domestic medicine. 


SOME of the more important peren- 
nials are: 

Sage leaves and tops used for sea- 
soning and stuffing. 

Lavender flowers, enjoyed chiefly 
for perfume. 

Peppermint, a favorite flavoring for 
confectionery, is also used as medicine. 

Spearmint flavoring for mint sauce 
and juleps is well known. 

Hyssop flowers and leaves, aroma- 
tic and somewhat bitter, are used for 
seasoning. 





Drawings by Ray Evans 


Thyme, one of which has a lemon 
flavor, is an old-fashioned tea for 
nervous headache, also used as edging 
in gardens. 

Marjoram is a unique flavoring. 

Balm gives a lemon flavor to tea 
and other beverages. 

Catnip is a seasoning and excellent 
bee pasture. 

Pennyroyal is a distinctive season- 
ing and medicinal herb. 

Rosemary, a half-hardy evergreen, 
is favored for seasoning and medicine. 

Horehound leaves are commonly 
used in making candy. 

Sweet Fennel seed and leaves are 
advised for flavoring. 

Florence Fennel, with a slight cel- 
ery flavor, is popular with the French 
and Italians. 

Lovage is blanched and eaten like 
celery and the stalks are candied. 

Tansy has become a weed in some 
places. It lends a bitter seasoning in- 
gredient to puddings and omelets. 


WorRMWOOD, altho used for fla- 
voring beverages, is also considered 
beneficial for poultry. 

Tarragon tender shoots may be 
steeped in vinegar. Also tarragon oil is 
made from it. It is tender in northern 
latitudes. 

If the perennials are to be started 
from seed they will need considerable 
attention, for they are usually slow in 
growth and the plants are quite small. 
They can rarely be cut before the 
second year. However, they are easily 
propagated by division of the roots 
and may be purchased that way. 

In America sage is the most impor- 
tant of these perennial herbs. Most 
butchers know that a little sage in 
sausage covers a multitude of sins, 
and what would a Thanksgiving. tur- 
key dressing be without a little sage? 





A—a—a—ah! 


Ed Wynn in a recent broadcast 
said that the difference between celery 
and rhubarb is that the celery has low 
blood pressure. And so it would be 
with many dishes served on our tables 
were it not for the addition of the 
flavor and seasoning derived from 
these herbs. 

Horseradish perhaps first gained 
importance in the British Isles, and 
this may account for the Englishman’s 
slow wit, for few folks who err by par- 
taking too freely of fresh horseradish 
are able to see the joke readily. 


BrsIDES their commercial value, 
many herbs may be planted for their 
beauty. In addition to the interest 
they might create from their aromatic 
properties, planted in groups the 
foliage of many may be used in a 
striking manner. A rather thick plant- 
ing of dill gives a very pleasing color 
of bluish green, particularly in the 
early morning, when the finely divided 
foliage sparkles with dew. Sweet Basil 
has a dainty flower on rather long 
spikes, and the borage adds blue 
which might be cherished in any 
flower garden. 

Who among we garden-lovers would 
fail to notice the silvery foliage of 
sage or horehound in a group planting 
with a proper background? And the 
chive, to not an herb, should not be 
overlooked in an herb garden for its 
culinary value, as well as for the 
beauty of its dainty tubular leaves of 
dark green. [t is among the first 
spring, and, if allowed to grow uncut, 
rewards you with a lavendar-colored 
flower borne on the topmost point of 
its leaves. It makes a fine border plant. 

For more information on herbs, 
write for Better Homes €8 Gardens \eaf- 
let B-G-72, ““Herbs and How to Grow 
Them,” inclosing a 3-cent stamp. 
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It's Per ect for our friends who live 


this beautiful Bildcost Gardened Home 


Mea nc low to the ground, 
among luxurious growths of semi- 
tropical plants and evergreen trees, 
the sun glistening on its plastered 
walls and rugged, colorful tile roof, 
this beautiful gardened home is a pic- 
ture of enduring comfort and serene 
loveliness. Its rugged simplicity and 
air of hospitality, combined with the 
feeling of comfort that characterizes 
the ancient villas of Spain and Italy, 
contribute also a cheerfulness, an un- 
worldliness even, often striven for but 
seldom obtained. 

In designing this home for Better 
Homes &S Gardens families in the 


South, especially for those good friends 
of the magazine in California, Florida, 
New Mexico, Texas, Louisiana, Geor- 
gia, and Arizona, my foremost thought 
was to combine the most in usable 
space and additional features at a 
cost to fit a moderate income. 

The patio, inclosed by the house 
and a graceful garden wall, is, I feel 
sure, a most appreciated and useful 
feature. With its tiled terrace, color- 
ful Spanish awnings, and garden seat, 
it makes outdoor living thoroly en- 
joyable and exhilarating. 

The interior plan is at the same 
time compact and spacious. The cen- 
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tralized hall permits easy and rapid 

assing from one room to another. 
1 an as you will note, the prin- 
cipal rooms are arranged so that 
charming vistas may be enjoyed from 
all of them. Particularly is this so in 
the living-room, where you may see 
both the sunny patio and, thru the 
large beamed opening into the dining- 
room, the view beyond the generous 
windows which occupy the length of 
one of its sides. 

A special effort is made in the liv- 
ing-room to obtain the charm of a 
true Spanish interior. The large and 
graceful fireplace, flanked by a deep- 

















in sunny climes— 


By Howard I. Shaw, Jr. 


set window and bookcase, provides a beautiful 
gathering place for the family, its members 
seated about the tiled hearth. The ceiling is 
treated with massive wood beams and trusses, 
the finish of which blends pleasantly with the 
tiled floors of entry and dining-room. A great 
deal of charm is attained, too, by placing the 
various rooms at different levels, in conformity 
with Spanish precedent. The rooms are thus 
made to appear larger and are increasingly in- 
teresting i the variety achieved. 

It has often been said that a home is no bet- 
ter than its closet space. In this Bildcost Gar- 
dened Home the family may truly rejoice, as 
more than ample closet and storage space is 
provided, with many additional conveniences, 





such as a telephone niche, a lin- 
en cabinet, and a bookcase seat. 

The compact kitchen is ar- 
ranged to save steps and for 
maximum convenience. 

The large bedrooms are placed 
at the rear of the home, as you 
will note, away from the noisy 
street, where peace and privacy 
of the rear garden may be fully 
enjoyed. 

The richly colored front-en- 
trance door, deep-set in its col- 
orful tile frame, fairly invites 
your friends to enter. 

The garden gates and exterior 
woodwork may be painted a gay 
orange or rich yellow, if you 
wish a splash of color to com- 
bine charmingly with the bright 
green of the foliage. 

The stucco walls may be a 
shade slightly off white, yet 
kept warm and vibrant. 

Yes, indeed, this Spanish- 
style Bildcost home will grow 
old gracefully. As the tiled roofs 
and porches weather and the in- 
formal masses of planting more 
completely surround it, that 
charming affinity between Na- 
ture and a properly designed 
home will be ever apparent. 

Altho, as I said, I designed 
this Bildcost home especially for 
Better Homes &§ Gardens fami- 
lies in the warmer climes, it 
would be perfectly livable and 
unusually distinctive in any 
part of the United States. It is 
so very conservative, so simple, 
and authentic that it will al- 
ways be in the best of taste. 


[FLOOR PLANS ON 





LEFT-SIDE VIEW 





RIGHT-SIDE VIEW 
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The Cost to Build This 
Gardened Home 


A 3-CENT stamp, for postage, 
will bring you a complete list of 
materials required to build this 
home, with the exact quantities 
of each item. This list, carefully 
prepared by experts, is a part of 
Better Homes & Gardens’ Bivv- 
cost GARDENED-HomeE PLan. 

Your local building-material 
dealer or builder, using this list 
and the drawings of the home as 
they appear on these pages, can 
then prepare an accurate esti- 
mate of the total cost to you, 
right where you wish to build 
the home. 

Thus you have a very reliable 
and practical service at no ex- 
pense to you except the 3-cent 
stamp. 

Then, in addition, if you wish 
plans, specifications, and con- 
tract forms for this home, as 
complete as the best architects 
can make them, we will send 
them to you for the nominal 
price of $5 for one set, $1 each 
for two additional sets, which 
are for your contractor and 
architect. For all practicable 
purposes, three sets are neces- 
sary. When you write for the 
list of materials for this home, 
ask for Quantity Survey No. 402. 
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A City Plan Protects 


By Arthur Hawthorne Carhart 


W.. want our cig? crngreage: al 


The speaker stood before a city- 
planning commission in a _ typical 
American city. With him were other 
men and women of the same mind— 
some of them of moderate means, 
others obviously of wealthier station. 

This is a familiar scene in every 
city-planning commission meeting. 
Home-owners in well-conducted mu- 
nicipalities thruout the United States 
have come to recognize that they have 
a real friend in court. He is the city- 
planner. He protects the beauty and 
desirability of home surroundings. 
What is more, he protects the money 
value of the home. 

For the home in which you live does 
not stop at the edge of the lot on 
which it is built. Your city is also 
part of your home. Its streets, parks, 
playgrounds, school grounds, and all 
the other elements of the city plan, 
whether they are physical improve- 
ments such as viaducts and river bank 
and flood protection, or such regula- 
tory features as traffic plans and zon- 
ing plans, all are directly affecting the 
day-to-day environment in which you 
and your family live. 

City planning is generally viewed 
from the angle of the community as a 
whole. From this angle of approach it 
seems like a large, impersonal public 
program far removed from the indi- 
vidual home-owner. However, when 
you come down to basic considera- 
tions, the city plan which does not 
drive directly toward the good of each 
individual home-owner 1s _ lopsided, 
poorly articulated, short of the real 
goal. The individual home is the 
primary cell of the city organism. It 
is the simplest element of the com- 
munity plan. 

You as a home-owner are directly 
and personally interested in this city- 
plan movement for your home town, 
whether that town is a thousand or a 
hundred thousand. The city plan 
deals with the public property which 
‘you and your neighbor and all other 
residents of the town own in common. 
It has a direct effect on every act of 
your everyday life, its conveniences, 
its difficulties, its needs, and its com- 
munal luxuries. Every phase of the 
city plan affects you somewhere—in 
the ease with which you get into the 
business district, and get out, whether 
on street car, bus, or private auto; in 
the recreation you may find in the 
parks and play places; in the facilities 





offered children in schooling; in taxes 
you pay and what you get for them. 
A city plan affects your property. If 
it is good, it is beneficial; if it is bad, 
it is detrimental. 


Your Street Plan 


THE skeleton of a city plan may be 
said to lie in the streets. You are in- 
terested because the streets usually 
represent from 25 to 40 percent of the 
area within the city’s boundaries. Just 
think of it! A third of your city 1s in 
public traffic ways. Here we find the 
one biggest type of municipal invest- 
ment. Here, too, you must note that 
your automobile would be of little 
use to you if streets were not public 
property and open to free use by all. 
They are gigantic, publicly owned 
utilities. Each citizen is not only a 
stockholder but a personal user of 
these publicly owned utilities. 

The major street plan of your city 
is the steel-girder work of the whole 
physical civic structure. It should give 
direct, adequate traffic lines to all 
parts of the city. The individual home 
owner may accept the necessity of 


Your Home 


traveling three or four blocks on a 
secondary street that runs in front of 
this home if by traveling that distance 
he can reach a cross-town arterial way 
that is a part of the webwork of arte- 
rials that give him direct and rapid 
lines of travel to all parts of the town. 
Major streets are important. 

Many local streets need not be 
more than 36 feet between curbs in 
the roadway. But arterial streets may 
be 54 or 72 or go or 108, carrying 
respectively, 4, 6, 8, or 10 lines of mov- 
ing traffic and 2 lines of parked cars. 
By designating local streets as local 
streets, then planning and building 
them as local streets, paving areas are 
kept to a minimum. By blocking out 
the arterial streets and concentrating 
on them as carriers of major traffic 
streams, serving whole sections of the 
town, tax money is placed where it 
serves the entire community to a bet- 
ter dollar-return value thru providing 
good trunklines. 

An efficient major street plan sup- 
plemented by sound planning for local 
streets is directly in line with sound 
community investment of the commu- 
nity dollar, and [ Continued on page 46 





Ils There a CWA Project in Your City? 


Th E CWA is one of the new governmental projects which have a very important 
relationship to the home, because it involves city planning: Comfortable home-ife 
depends upon more than what is found within the home, or within the lot boundaries. 


It depends heavily upon agreeable surroundings, good neighbors, pleasant landscapes 


on all sides, and freedom from noisy, ill-smelling or in other ways objectionable com- 


mercial or institutional enterprises. It means good transportation, easy access to 


Schools, churches, recreation, well-planned streets and parkings, economical placing 


of public utilities like water, gas, electric lines, and sewers. 


- It means scientific, orderly, practical building of a city, which is of direct and indirect 


interest to every dweller in that city. It is a very business-like and necessary element 


in modern life. 


The author was the first city-planner to be called as adviser to the group of property 
owners that formed the Denver City Planning Association. He has been very active 
in this movement, and was executive secretary of the Denver Planning Commis- 
sion. For this reason we have asked him to present his ideas as to the effect of 


city-planning on the home.—THE EDITORS. 
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ABOVE: a view of Denver's West Side High School, taken from center of the photograph, is a beautifully esplanaded thorofare 


the sunken garden. BELOW: Jefferson Square, civie-center park 120 feet wide and a mile long. It extends from the civic center 


of Longview, Washington. Broadway, the business street in the to the passenger station, which appears in the extreme background 
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Sturdy Youngsters Cjuara nteed 


By Gladys Denny Shultz, Better Homes & Gardens’ Child Training Director 


M., RIETTA sat atthesmall table 


in the nursery school and chewed and 
chewed. Fascinated, we watched her, 
a pretty child but with such pitifully 
thin arms and legs, while she chewed 
away on one mouthful of gelatine 
pudding, chewing the harder when- 
ever she became conscious that any- 
one was looking her way. While she 
worked on a single bite, another child 
at the same table cleaned his plate 
and was ready for another serving. 

“Tt really seems as tho Marietta 
cannot swallow,” the nursery teacher 
said. “By actual count, she has 
chewed 37 times on one teaspoonful 
of gelatine pudding. It appears so 
difficult for her to swallow that the 
doctors think there may be an ob- 
struction, and we are all observing 
her very carefully.” 

That was at the beginning of the 


school year. Three months later I 
visited the school again. Lo and be- 
hold, Marietta led all the rest in 
cleaning her plate! By chance one day 
the teacher had placed her at a table 
by herself. When someone went to 
see how she was getting along, the 
child was found to have finished in the 
same time as the others, and con- 
tinued to do so. Then they knew that 
Marietta had no physical defect but 
was one more example of what can 
happen when a child’s mealtimes are 
seasoned with emotion. From her in- 
fancy, someone had worried over 
every bite that went into Marietta’s 
mouth, and the child had obliged by 
giving something to worry about. 
Many youngsters react to parental 
worry at mealtime by refusing to take 
the food into their mouths. Marietta 
had found it easier to take the food 
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into her mouth and keep it there. By 
simply refraining from swallowing she 
got the center of the stage at every 
meal, and how she loved it! The day 
she had been put off by herself at the 
nursery school was her first without 
an audience, no distressed mother, no 
children to comment, no teacher to 
watch that endless chewing process 
with inward worry, which is some- 
thing we never quite conceal. That 
day, therefore, Marietta discovered it 
could be fun to swallow for a change. 


MarRIETTA’S case was spectacu- 
lar, but not unusual. Each new crop 
of children that comes along nowa- 
days has its high percentage of those 
who will not eat—to be exact, who 
will not eat what they should eat— 
and as almost any child can fall into 
bad eating [Continued on page 63 
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Each Cutting Job needs its 


+ By Mabel Stegner Specia | Kn ite 





; had been a school-teacher before she settled into 
a new four-rooms-and-bath in the suburbs. I spent a 
? week-end with her recently in this attractively furnished 
home. In the living-room comfortable chairs, conveniently 
placed lights, and little tables offered gracious hospitality. 
Such a lovely place, I thought to myself, so new and 
shining. 
But when I offered to help in the kitchen, how I longed 
to be allowed to choose some adequate equipment! The 
ani cutlery drawer offered one paring knife with a clumsy 
handle and a very dull blade, and one butcher knife too 
heavy for the ordinary slicing processes. 
“You can get such lovely stainless steel cutlery at the 
variety store,” my friend announced gayly. 
I looked at the knives. They said “stainless” all right, 
but they did not say “stainless steel.” I explained to her 
| that they were just stainless iron stamped out of sheet 
metal and given a temporary sharp edge. 

I pared the potatoes with difficulty and said no more 
about knives until the next day when Jane confided that 
she found cooking very trying indeed. Then I tactfully 
suggested the value of proper tools and what a very great 
deal of difference they make. 

“How many and what knives will I need,” asked Jane 
when she was finally convinced that cooking might be a 
pleasure indeed if she had the right kind of paring knives 
and other tools. 

I explained to her that in kitchen cutlery especially there 
are so many hidden values that it is always wise to buy a 
recognized make. 

Just what are these hidden values [| Continued on page 52 
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Above: A, Utility Knife, for slicing fruits 
and vegetables; B, Narrow Flexible spatu- 
la, for scraping bowls, icing cakes, remov- 
ing cakes; C, Straight Slicer, for slicing 
cold meats, has thin blade 8 to 10 inches 
long; D, Bread knife with saw-tooth edge; 
E, Butcher Knife, 7- to 8-inch blade for all 
heavy cutting; F, Wide Spatula, use as 
turner or to remove cookies or biscuits; G, 
Grapefruit Knife; H, Paring Knife, for 
chopping nuts, parsley, and for slicing. I, 
For skinning tomatoes, peaches, and scrap- 
ing carrots; J, For all paring; At extreme 
left is a pot fork; in center carving knife or 


curved slicer, stiffer blade than straight 








slicer, with 9-inch blade 
x 
Pp 
. Photographs by Caroline Whiting 
O 
O A, Slicer; B, Chopping set; C, Tongs, D, Slicer, E, Cold Meat Slicer, 
; F, Kitchen shears; G, Carborundum Sharpener; Pastry Blender 
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We All Stop at a 


Sundial 


By Fleeta Brownell Woodroffe 


NX SUNDIAL,” I explain to earn- 


est little visitors to our garden, “‘is a 
sun-clock, only it has a shadow for 
hands.” Alert small boys usually trace 
the shadow’s edge with inquiring fore- 
fingers. They scowl at the sun. But a 
sundial, I should judge, is a pleasant, 
calm sort of mystery to this youngest 
generation whose bedtime stories 
come by radio. 

But, tall or small, everyone stops at 
a sundial. Seven out of every ten men 
will pause beside it and pull out their 
watches. Pretty girls know it as the 
setting for an effective tableau and pose 
apheelelly as they decipher its mottoes. 


Our particular dial is old and to us 
very, very dear, as it stands in the 
center of a wide circle of old lilac 
trees whose twiggy, often-barbered 
tops are beloved by the cardinals. 
Many dollies have had tea from acorn 
cups on its broad base. And romance 
has flourished near it. I do not claim 
that its gravely quiet charm is pecu- 
liar. All sundials are fascinating. Each 
has its own rich store of associations. 
Each tells the hours so softly. And a 
sundial is such good company. It says 
nothing of the out-of-reach past, it 
does not fret about the future. And if 
the present is clouded—it waits. Only 








Sundial Mottoes 
ca 
It is later than you think 
e 


| tell not the hour when the 


sun will not 
a 


Let others tell of storms and 
showers—I'll only count your 
sunny hours 


the bright hours of today are counted. 
The simplest and earliest form of a 
sundial was a pole set up to cast a 
shadow for a noon mark. But a great 
array of beautiful dials, improvements 
on that simple pole, are now classi- 
fied under the terms: vertical, hemi- 
spherical, cruciform, cylindrical, the 
armillary sphere (commonly known 
as the globe), the inclining, the re- 
clining, and the horizontal. This hori- 
zontal is the form usually seen and 
is particularly adapted to use as an 
ornamentation of a private garden. 


THE word “dial,” or “sundial,” ap lies 
properly, of course, to the parts which 
cast the shadow and those on which it 
falls. But in popular usage the dial 
and its supporting pedestal is referred 
to as a sundial. The part, usually 
triangular, which casts the moving 
shadow across the hour lines on the 
face of the dial plate, is called the 


-gnomon (pronounced “noh’-mon’’). 


Now a sundial should, by all means, 
fit its garden. A dial set about with 
topiary men and beasts for neighbors, 
as they were in so many m those 
glorious and vast old English and 
Scotch castle gardens, needed orna- 
mentation and size which would be 
out of scale in our intimate gardens. 
Not that a dial in a small garden 
should not be rich and lovely in de- 
tail. Do you remember the one which 
stands in the Bishop’s Garden at the 
National Cathedral in Washington 
and which is so beautifully right? 
Could anything be richer in line or 
lovelier for a tiny garden, where petal 
color, leaf scent, | Continued on page 72 
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THE GARDEN Melting Pot 


The Junior Garden Clubs of America 
Address: Better Homes & Gardens, Des Moines 


om upon a 


time I heard this 
conversation: 

Garden Visitor: 
“What is back of 
this gate?” 

Owner: ““That’s just the vegetable 
garden; there’s nothing interesting 
in it.” 

I hope that none of my Junior Gar- 
deners have ever said such a thing to 
their garden visitors. Our garden 
vegetables are true aristocrats of the 
plant kingdom and have family his- 
tories that are really thrilling. 





Appreciated at Last 
THERE’S the tomato, for instance. 


Not more than one hundred years ago 
it was the general belief that the to- 
mato was poisonous because botanists 
said it was a member of the Deadly 
Nightshade family. Even tho they 
thought it was poisonous the people 
of Europe so admired its beautiful red 
and yellow fruits that they planted it 
in their front yards for decoration on 
a trellis. They called it the love-apple. 
One day physicians and chemists dis- 
covered that the tomato contained 
some of the vitamins, the food 
essentials most needed by the 
body. Now they are finding it a 
wonderful food for babies as well 
as for juniors and adults. Won’t 
you appreciate more your next 
bowl of delicious tomato soup, 
now that you know how long it 
took the poor tomato to be ap- 
preciated? 

Did you know that the gor- 
geous purple eggplant is a first 


From all over the world the vegetables 
come to the big garden melting pot 


Ae il sa be. 


vt 





cousin of the tomato? Yes, it too is a 
member of the humble nightshade 
family. Eggplants make me think of a 
sparkling purple jewel, the amethyst. 


A Black Sheep 


Now here’s some garden scandal! 

Would you believe that the onion is 
a child of the aristocratic lily family? 
Can you see any resemblance between 
this loud commoner and the beautiful 
fragrant lily blossom with its waxen 

etals? Look at the onion after it has 
besa dried. Its skin is as satiny as the 
petals of its lily sister. 

You'll also be surprised to know 
that there’s a vegetable in the garden 
that sails under false colors. It’s the 
Irish potato. He really isn’t Irish at 
all, altho he likes to make you think 
so. Way back in 1600 the Spaniards 
on one of their conquests brought the 
potato to their country from the high 
valleys of the Andes in South America. 
Later it was also found growing in 
America, where it is supposed to have 
been carried by the wandering South 
American Indian tribes. 

Sir Walter Raleigh took the potato 
to England. There it was found so well 









suited to the soil and climate of Ire- 
land that the Irish, knowing a good 
thing when they saw it, took it and 
raised it so extensively that it became 
known as the Irish potato. 


Columbus Brought Them 


Most garden vegetables, except the 
corn and potato, have to take off their 
hats to the muskmelon and his family 
history. It is said that Columbus when 
he first sailed for America took musk- 
melons with him among his supplies. 
The seeds were saved and planted by 
his companions in the new world. 

Melons liked our American climate 
and soil so well that they yielded 
abundantly and the natives found 
them very good eating. Many years 
later these melons were found by the 
Spanish explorers growing in New 
Mexico. The Indians had passed them 
along from one tribe to another after 
Columbus brought them over. 

Some of our most delicious garden 
vegetables, such as turnips and rad- 
ishes, are great-grandchildren of the 
peppery but ancient old mustard that 
was found growing wild in Europe and 
Asia. Can’t you | Continued on page 70 
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Hows your garden today?’— 
my neighbor hailed me gayly as I was 
on my way to the skating pond. 

“How’s your garden today?”’—we 
hear it at the shopping center, the 
book forum—everywhere. 

There is a new attitude toward the 
importance of the entire outdoor 
world—the entrances to our city, the 
varieties of poppies—everyone is talk- 
ing gardens nowadays. 

A garden, to me, is never out of 
season. So this morning it required 
no special reason to bring a quotation 
from Walter Dyer to my mind: “I can 
leave my back yard to ragweed and 
burdocks, or I can make it blossom 
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Magic under the Snow 


By Leah Hendricks 


“ce 


as the rose, so I trust I am not irrever- 
ent... if I declare—the Lord and I, 
we grew these beans.” * 

wish my garden were covered 
with snow, but today as I walk in it 
dry oak leaves-blow across the path, 
and this is almost our usual winter 
weather—ice safe for skating, skiddy 
corners, and bare exposed earth where 
frosted foliage has not caught the 
leaves. This explains to the knowing 
my firm refusal to “clean up” the 
garden in the fall. These little wig- 
wams contrived of twigs house the 
Oriental Poppies. I provide airy win- 
ter shade, you see, w se poppies love, 
as well as barriers against interloping 





TO A GARDEN IN WINTER 


Under the arms of winter air 

The sheltering snow lies gently where 
Briefly the harebell stood alone 
Against the moss, against the stone. 


Delicate thoughts of hyacinth 
Are safely folded in their inch 
Of bulb | set so squarely under— 


Smoothing the soil with sudden wonder 


Life must be lovely in the ground 
When days pass by without a sound— 
White peonies like swans in feather 
Nesting in roots against the weather. 
—MILDRED FOWLER FIELD 


rabbits. The rage I feel when I find 
they have gnawed a poppy to the 
ground, mutilated a Mugho Pine, or 
bitten into one of our slim new Chi- 
nese Junipers has never had adequate 
expression! There are many reasons 
why in this climate little gardens 
which hope to wake up healthy and 
beautiful must take their long sleep 
under a light winter mulch. 


THE longer I garden and the more I 
read of the marvelous changes which 
take place within the plants them- 
selves—changes which enable our 
brittle tulip bulbs, poppies with milk- 
like sap and juicy iris to come thru 
trying winter exposures—the more 
beautiful this quiet, tan-colored win- 
ter garden is to my eyes. It is but the 
outward guise of miracles below. And 
every bit of knowledge I gain adds to 
my conviction that mine is a very 
small part in the partnership that 
grows ‘these beans.” 

The sap of our plants, so the scien- 
tists remind us, is not pure water, 
which is the reason they don’t go— 
plop! when the mercury first sinks be- 
low 32. And they seemingly vary as 
much in their individual sap recipes 
and reactions as they do in outward 
appearance. One spring my potted 
Tuberous Begonias turned glassy and 
lost half their stems in a late freeze. 
But ‘the Sempervivums—in active 
growth at the time—held only quiet. 
While that infamous common chick- 
weed !—well, you know how it ramps, 
sub-zero or not. That was spring—in 
what the students of plant culture 
call the “growth period”; the plant 
cells were full of water, distended, 
and the plants crisp and vulnerable. 


By FALL all our plants have gone 
thru a series of remarkable changes, 
many of them not evident to the 
casual eye. The period of vital activity 
in the spring and early summer is fol- 
lowed by a rest period. Our annuals go 
to a permanent rest soon after they 
have matured their seeds; our peren- 
nials withdraw [ Continued on page 69 
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They're S Dp | a 


By Carleton Scheinert 


/ N\ sPAaNISH explorer of the time 
of Coronado was plodding across the 
Mexican desert on his way back from 
the mythical land of gold, when his 
moody eye chanced to fall upon a 
beautiful flower set in the midst of a 
spiny cactus. 

“Stop!” he shouted. And while the 
caravan halted, he had his aide dig up 
the plant and put it in a box on top 
of a pack. 

It was in this way that cactus be- 
came popular, first among Europeans, 
when the specimens were sent home 
by the explorers, and later among 
Americans. 

Cactus and other juicy plants have 
for centuries made the arid lands of 
the Southwest and of Mexico such 
places of ‘‘milk and honey”’ that it is 
little wonder the Red Man believes 
that the Great Spirit is in desert 
plant life. 

The worship of the Peyote Cactus, 
or Mescal Button, was an ancient rite 
when the first Spanish explorers ap- 
peared. The Indian considered this 
cactus his “‘Uncle” because the Peyote 
was the “little brother” to their fath- 
er, the Great Spirit. The plant extends 
barely above the ground, and is 
shaped like a dumpling, some 2 or 3 
inches across. It is blue-green and has 
no spines. On the top of this strange 
plant is the “‘button,” which is cut 
off with appropriate rites and sliced. 
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But Beautiful 


Dried, these slices resemble a dry 
mushroom so closely that they have 
given the Peyote still another name, 
the “Sacred Mushroom.” 

Adopted some fifty years ago by the 
white man because 
of its medicinal 
properties, it has 
since been consid- 
ered only anarcotic. 
But its religious in- 
fluence still persists 
and it is big medi- 
cine to the Indian, 
who believes that it 
is an_ all-powerful 
healing agent, a 
source of inspira- 
tion—and a means 
by which he may 
make a temporary 
sojourn in the 
the Happy Hunting 
Grounds. Growing 
only in a limited 
area near the Rio 
Grande, the influ- 
ence of the Peyote 
has spread south 
thru Mexico, and 
north to the Cana- 
dian border, among 
the Red Men. 

In direct contrast 
to the Peyote is the 
jumping cactus. If 
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it has any use at all, it is as a “No 
Trespassing’’ sign on the desert! Just 
come near—you need not touch— 
and a segment of the Cholla’s stem 
will have a fast grip of you. The long, 
sharp straw-colored spines in their 
sheaths penetrate deeply, holding 
their grip in skin or clothes by barbs, 
and the slightest movement only 
serves to drive even more of them in 
—deeper! The segment of cactus must 
be cut off, the spines removed one by 
one. Blood will run then, and in a few 
days there may be festering sores, due 
to parts of the sheaths still imbedded 
deeply. Unwary burros have been at- 
tacked by this jumping cactus. Then 
a cloud of sand rises and the last the 
prospector sees of his companion is a 
blot on the horizon—all his “grub” 
and water, perhaps, still on his back! 





































Cactus offer many strange forms, and 
the blossoms are always surprising, 
as the Phyllocactus bloom above 





So came the name “Deadly Cholla.” 

It is interesting to know the ex- 
tremes to which the strange cactus 
family runs. But it is not necessary 
that we have any one of these in our 
gardens or homes, for there are many 
interesting forms which offer us beau- 
tiful flowers. 

One of the most familiar types, 
originating in Peru, is known today 
as the Rattail, due to its long, trailing 
stems. It has soft, hairy spines along 
its ridges. The flower is a beautiful 
trumpet-form, some 4 inches long, a 
rich rosy red. They are easily grown 
in window boxes or pots, in a porous, 
loamy soil.  [ Continued on page So 




















Enter Now 


The New 1934 Better Homes Contest 


With $3,000 Cash Prizes for Best Home 


7. we're going to have a big, new 
1934 Better Homes Contest! And 
you'll want to enter it at once. Better 
Homes &§ Gardens will give $3,000 in 
116 cash prizes to the families that 
best increase the comfort, beauty, and 
convenience of their homes this year. 
No project is too large nor too small 
to enter this great contest. It’s the 
effectiveness of the improvement 
which will count. And your family 
may win the $1,000 sweepstakes! 
After the tremendous success of the 
1933 Better Homes Contest, in which 
176 leading daily newspapers co- 
6perated, it was inevitable that Better 
Homes &§ Gardens should have another 
contest this year. And this new con- 
test will be even greater in its scope. 
For this year, more than ever before, 
people will not be satisfied to live in 
uncomfortable or unattractive sur- 
roundings when they can so easily 
make their homes truly modern. 


Many big and important things 
happened in 1933—every one of them 
of vital interest to the home-owner: 

There was a new administration, 
with new ideas of government which 
reached into every avenue of life. Far- 
reaching new policies were initiated. 

There was the Century of Progress 
Exposition, at Chicago, which drama- 
tized scientific progress and new ways 
of living, exemplified new forms of 
architecture, and showed the way to 
greatly improved home construction. 
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With these impressive object lessons 
before you, you and millions of other 
home-owners literally went to school 
and learned of the marvels of air-con- 
ditioning, insulation, new wall con- 
struction, new plumbing, and the 
new and modern forms of decoration 
and furnishing. You also learned that 
these new ways are the simple ways, 
the practical, scientific, and inexpen- 
sive ways. 


WE EXPLAINED to you last 
month the true spirit of “modernism,” 
as it applies to the home. We showed 
you that modernism, in its best sense, 
does not mean anything freakish or 
faddish. It means something useful, 
comfortable, and attractive. 

Now, are you ready to take advan- 
tage of the dramatic lessons of 1933? 
Have you made plans to bring your 
home up to date? Are you doing 
everything you can to keep your 
home young? The 1934 Better Homes 
Contest, with its $3,000 in cash prizes, 
gives you an immediate and practical 
incentive to begin work at once. 

Do you have to tear down your 
home and start completely over to 
make it “modern”? Definitely, no. 
There are literally thousands of 
things you can do to modernize your 
home, any one of which is eligible for 
the Better Homes Contest. Go thru 
your home, room by room. How about 
the basement, bathroom, living-room, 
dining-room, kitchen, bedroom, and 























Improvements 


attic? Perhaps you’ve always wanted 
to do something about the exterior ap- 
pearance of your home—a new wall 
finish, modernized porches, and win- 
dows. You have no idea how much a 
new bathroom will do to modernize 
your home. 

One of the most popular contest 
projects last year was the attic or 
basement finished into a recreation 
room for the whole family. These two 
projects bring in the comfort and con- 
venience of modern automatic heat- 
ing and insulation, as well as new 
floor- and wall-coverings. Families 
love these new “rumpus rooms.” 


THEN, there was the woman who 
had wanted French windows in her 
dining-room for years. She tore out 
the old-fashioned small windows, put 
in a large paned one, painted the walls 
and woodwork, bought a new dining- 
room table, added a venetian blind to 
the window—and she has a beautiful 
modern dining-room—one which is 
useful, simple, and practical. 

This year will be an excellent time 
to make any type of home improve- 
ments. Business conditions are better. 
The improvement will continue, be- 
cause it is world-wide, and the recent 
depression has run its course. That 
means prices will go higher. Your 
home can be made even more valuable 
physically than before by literally 
keeping it young. This puts solid bot- 
tom into the [ Continued on page 58 
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hose olan people have forgotten it is night, forgotten they 


have miles yet to journey, forgotten a chill and importunate world outside. | lelping them to forget is 


the deep quiet luxurious comfort of the Body by Fisher in which they travel, and the consciousness that 


they will remain unblown and immaculate when they arrive. The smart Fisher Ventipanes controlling 
No Draft Ventilation perform that latter service for them, and the new spaciousness of Body by Fisher 
the new breadth and depth of seats and cushions, the new and richer beauty of appointments all 
contribute to a complete sense of well-being almost beyond price. It is such distinctions as these which 
invite your critical examination, and 
make Body by Fisher the only bodies 


worthy of General Motors cars. 


GENERAL MOTORS CARS ONLY: 
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Bird-of-Paradise- 
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Or ALL odd blossoms, that of the bird-of-paradise-flower is one 
of the strangest. It is related to the banana, and bears similar 
leaves. The curious flowers often contain the three primary colors— 
blended into orange, green, and violet. 





red, yellow, and blue 

Buds of the bird-of-paradise-flower emerge one after another from 
a red-bordered, boatlike structure and appear to be surrounded by a 
thin paste. As soon as one flower withers another slips out to take 
its place. It is easy to imagine that the flowers resemble the head of 
a gay bird. They have large, blue, arrow-shaped beaks, parted in 
the centers but hiding the stamens and the pistils. The showy parts 
of the flower are the brilliant orange and yellow sepals. 

The botanist has named this plant Strelitzia reginae in honor of 
Queen Charlotte Sophia, of the family of Mecklinburg-Strelitz, the 
wife of King George III, and a patron of botany. 

Strelitzias are commonly grown in conservatories, but it is pos- 
sible to have them in the home, where they should be kept in full 
sunlight, given a heavy soil, and plentifully watered. The leaves and 
flower stalks are often 3 feet high. A large plant will send up blooms 
thruout the entire winter and early spring. 
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Stories 





of Interesting People and Stirring Accounts of Our Times 


By Eleanor Hubbard Garst, Better Homes & Gardens’ Book-Department Editor 


» 3 may remember the day about 
seventeen years ago when Jeanette 
Rankin, our first Congresswoman, 
stood in the halls of Congress and 
with tears streaming down her face 
said, “I want to stand by my country, 
but I cannot vote for war.” 

Over Here, by Mark Sullivan 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, $3.75— Vol- 
ume § of his history Our Times), re- 
calls this and many other stirring in- 
cidents of those brimful years, 1914 
to 1918. Tho Mr. Sullivan’s daily- 
newspaper articles often seem to me 
rather prosy and dull, I think he is one 
of the most fascinating historical 
writers. He makes his narrative spar- 
kle with life. By cartoon, by clipping, 
by personal anecdote, he recreates for 
me at least a whole emotional back- 
ground, with shadows and highlights 
etched in, by the intervening years, 
that were never suspected in the actu- 
al day-by-day march of fifteen years 
ago. 

As a supplement to Mark Sullivan’s 
racy narrative, the grim realities por- 
trayed in the picture book The First 


World War, subtitled a “Photographic 
History ,” edited by Laurence Stall- 
ings, (Simon & Schuster, $3.50), offer 
an ironic commentary on the gay dash 
of the early recruiting days in *Eng- 
land, Germany, France, with its in- 
evitable aftermath in the heaped still 
figures lying in Flanders Field. The 
story is told better in pictures than in 
words, tho Laurence Stallings has 
done a masterly job of editing, and 
his captions to each picture—caustic¢ 
or tender—perhaps just a single word, 
or a scrap of poetry, add immeasure- 
ably to the impact of the volume. Asa 
bit of peace propaganda such a book 
as this is worth its weight in gold, if 
we shudder at the implication of the 
title, The First World War. 


Two Englishwomen have written of 
the war and what it did to the genera- 
tion that flowered into youth just in 
time to be sent in the first draft, or to 
be left behind mourning first love. No 
Time Like the Present, by Storm Jame- 
son (Alfred A. Knop, $2.50), is the 
best thing Mrs. Jameson has ever 


done. Never, to my mind a first-class 
novelist, which has been her profes- 
sion heretofore, she here proves her- 
self a first-class eaidaher of the 
spirit. She doesn’t tell the externals of 
her life, who or why she actually mar- 
ried, after the war had twisted and 
crushed her emotional life, but she 
tells with stark honesty and moving 
simplicity exactly how she has thought 
about all these things. Perhaps one 
should be 40 years old, or thereabouts, 
and a woman to find in this book all 
that I found in it, but to me it seemed 
exactly like my other and far more 
astute self speaking. 

Testament of Youth, by Vera Brit- 
tain (The Macmillan Company,$2.50), 
is a much longer book, another auto- 
biography, tho Miss Brittain gives a 
story of the actual occurrences in her 
life: first as a sheltered, middle-class 
girl; then a bewildered child thrust in- 
to the upheaval of the war and fran- 
tically bereft of lover, friends, and 
brother; next a war nurse, and at the 
close of the war a feminist, an efficient 
machine but [ Continued on page 44 
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A Look at Twentieth-Century 


Backgrounds 


By Christine Holbrook 
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PHOTOGRAPH ABOVE AND AT BOT- 
TOM BY HEDRICH-BLESSINGSTUDIO, 
COURTESY OF MANDEL BROTHERS: 
CENTER PHOTOGRAPH BY GOOLD 
STUDIO, COURTESY OF MACY & CO. 


sd ib furnishings against dark 
walls, or just the reverse — these 
rooms feature definite contrasts be- 
tween furnishings and settings. Back- 
grounds in the deep, rich green or 
blue of the Empire period (known as 
Empire Green and Empire Blue), or 
even in lush cocoa-brown, have vital 
touches of pure white in furnishings 
and accessories. With a pure white 
background use dark furnishings. 


* amen 
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WHAT IN THE OF COURSE NOT, BUT I'VE 
WORLD LUX SEEN YOU RUB YOUR 
CAN’T MEND HOSE WITH CAKE SOAP, 








IT'S WONDERFUL, RUTH. 
| GOT A NEW PAIR OF 
STOCKINGS AND I've 
LUXEO THEM EVERY 
DAY— NOTA 
SIGN OF A RUN 
YET. YOU'VE 
SAVED MY 
BUDGET! 





ANO THAT'S FATAL. IT RUINS 
ELASTICITY 

LUX SAVES 

THE ELAS — 

TICITY OF THE 

SILK, SOIT 

GIVES IN— 

STEAD OF 

BREAKING 





**My husband said to write...” 


**All you say about Lux is true—Luxing 
my stockings every day has cut my runs 
down amazingly. My husband thinks you 
ought to know how much it means to 
us, when every dollar saved counts so 
much. Believe me, I wouldn’t ever go back 
to my old cake-soap rubbing method or 
use soaps containing harmful alkali, now 
that I’ve tried Lux.”’ 


> maa or tei 


Why Darn Men’s Socks? 


Lux your husband's socks after every 
wearing—cut down holes and double 
wear. Lux wool socks to prevent 
shrinking and fading. 
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legislation by attempting to influence public opinion and 
drive members of Congress into line for a proposed law, in 


violation of a Federal statute. 

THE TUGWELL BILL 6. It provides unlimited possibilities for graft and racketeering, 
by permitting a Government bureau or underling to show 
favors to possibly undeserving persons and political hench- 
AND YOU men who have virtually stolen a valuable food, drug, or 
cosmetic formula (with the approval of this bill) from re- 
liable and perfectly honest men who have spent fortunes in 

research, working out formulae and processes. 
7. Despite the fact that a very large proportion of all physi- 
cians’ prescriptions employ proprietary medicines and drugs, 











~ this bill makes it illegal for a manufacturer or dealer in such 
‘ ; products to label or advertise them, even by word of mouth, 

ROFESSOR REXFORD GUY TUGWELL, versed in except in a way which would obviously destroy the sale of 

theories but lacking practical experience, has suddenly become such products. 

the exponent of an autocratic philosophy of government, thru 8. If-a product is a germicide, antiseptic; or bactericide, it 


his active sponsorship of a dangerous bill with a smooth title. 

He is a man of high ability and fine personal qualities. The 
sincerity of his concern for the welfare of the people as a 
whole is unquestioned. But his lack of contact with practical 
affairs has deprived him of proper perspective which he other- 
wise probably would have had. 


insists that it must be 100 percent effective in killing germs; - 
otherwise the product will be construed as being misbranded, 
despite the fact that antiseptics are not supposed to be germ- 
destroyers, but germ-inhibitors. Physicians employ many of 
such antiseptics without question, but a layman may not 


advertise or attempt to sell them—thus the general public 


In sponsoring this bill he has, admittedly and with good in- . a 
tent, taken a peculiarly inconsistent attitude. While condemn- ped ec ageme “ a ye pps = Sig get sak eerie? 
ing advertising and saying that nine-tenths of all sales effort afforded ” —— - _ . a 


is of doubtful social value, he has become one of the most ag- 
gressive and prolific advertisers in America, using radio, mo- 9 
tion pictures, and all available publications and word-of-mouth 
media in a vigorous attempt to stampede public opinion and 
Congress into blind acceptance of his own measure—this 
despite the fact that a Federal statute specifically forbids using 
any of the taxpayers’ money in any effort, direct or indirect, 
to influence any member of Congress in any legislation. We do 
not for a moment criticize advertising, even by a government 
department, if done in accordance with law. It is well known 
that the more a product is advertised, the more it has to con- 
form to rigid standards of quality, as shown by the automobile 





Competent legal opinion informs us that the bill, when 
analyzed carefully, proves to be very cleverly worded, by 
various related, tho ingeniously separated, provisions, so 
that it will effectively destroy ALL proprietary drugs and 
medicines, many cosmetics, and a large number of perfectly 
wholesome, nutritious, and valuable food products. In case 
the Secretary of Agriculture or his underlings choose to 
exercise their discretion and mot prosecute those violating 
the purely technical features of the law, they are by the same 
token given a political club to hold poised over all manu- 
facturers and dealers operating at the mercy of these official 





industry, with its quantity production and resulting lower gentlemen. 
prices to the consumer. : ; 

The provision of law which clearly forbids any such promo- Tyrannical and oppressive methods among government 
tional activity on the part of a governmental department is bureaucrats are by no means uncommon, Instead of being 
Section 10281a of the U. S. Compiled Statutes, Cumulative reasonable or giving the public the benefit of the doubt, bureau- 
Supplement, 1925. A heavy fine or imprisonment is provided for crats are very likely to take advantage of every possible tech- 
offenders who persist in such offenses after having been given a nicality, so as to use their power to the limit. If the Tugwell iy 
notice and hearing by a superior officer. Bill becomes law, we may expect, therefore, that the trend will 

While insisting that the American people shall not accept a be not toward reasonable interpretations but toward the ex- , 
mere title on a jar of preserved mince-meat (in which conten- treme use of technicalities to harass, oppress, and work injus- 
tion he is entirely right), and insisting that the product be tice upon various entirely honest industries which are now : 
judged by the contents, Professor Tugwell has inconsistently struggling for existence and cannot bear the strain of further . 
attempted, thru his many mouthpieces, to drive the public into handicaps. This is indicated by past experience. At a time ‘ 
support of his bill without knowledge of its contents. when the resumption of employment is one of the most im- 

He has insisted that he or his associates and unknown suc- portant elements in American economic life, we cannot afford > 
cessors must be trusted to do the right thing, regardless of to throw millions out of employment by destroying legitimate ® 
numerous provisions which are dangerous and subversive to industries, increasing taxes, and constructing another army of s 
American government. wear office-holders with power of life and death over 

usiness projects. 

After a careful examination of the entire field covered Better Homes & Gardens very seldom engages in controversial 
in the discussion, we have yet to discover any one who is matters, but we believe this is a serious and fundamental thing, ' 
opposed to a reasonable new food and drugs act. The affecting the self-interest of American homemakers, who are 
act of 1906 needs amendment. But merely saying to the purchasers of perfectly legitimate and wholesome products, 
people “here is an amended act—you must take what the De- and therefore we feel it necessary to make this protest. We re- 
partment of Agriculture prescribes legislatively” is an affront peat that the present Food and Drugs Act, enacted in 
to American intelligence. This is not self-government, but 1906, needs strengthening. We are just as much in favor of 
government by bureaucracy. abolishing fake remedies, and impure and dangerous foods, 

Briefly summarizing the dangerous effects: drugs, and cosmetics, as is Professor Tugwell or any of his as- \ 
1. According to reliable estimates it would throw out of em- sociates. Our own policy of rigid advertising censorship 

ployment a large number of people, thus undoing a large proves this. If we did not think that the Tugwell Bill were ' 

part, if not all, of the benefit of the NRA and other govern- against the best interest of our readers, we would not have ~ 

mental agencies to increase employment. It would indirectly made this protest. We do believe that it is high time to call a 

throw many others out of employment. halt, not only on this particular bill, but upon any trend to- 
2. It would destroy all incentive for research on the part of ward bureaucratic government which it may signify. A special | 

manufacturers in perfecting secret formulae for admittedly effort has been made to enlist the support of women’s clubs 

reliable, pure, and beneficial foods, drugs, and cosmetics. for this bill. We earnestly urge all of you, before endorsing it, 

3. It would set up a new form of bureaucracy with the power of to read carefully every sentence in it. We shall be glad upon 

life and death over a large and important and perfectly legiti- request to send you a copy of it, together with an analysis by an 

mate section of American industry. outstanding jurist, and constructive suggestions for correcting f 
4. It grants power to the Secretary of Agriculture to punish faults in the Tugwell Bill. . 

and cause severe loss to those who knowingly or unknowingly Let us have a new bill which will effectively stop the traffic i 

violate any of its provisions, the Secretary or some underling in impure and dangerous products, but let’s not dynamite the 

being sheriff, prosecutor, judge, and jury. house because it needs a new roof. Let us have a new bill origi- 
5. This is probably the first time in American history that an nating in the will of the American people, expressed primarily 
administrative department has actively promoted its own by their duly elected representatives—THE EDITORS. 
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(An intimate chat with 
MRS. JOHN D. BLACKBURN, JR., 
of Scarsdale, N. Y.) 


ETTING married on $20 a 
week takes courage nowadays. 


**And, my! Whata time I’ve had making 
it stretch,’’ says Mrs. Blackburn. ‘‘I 
made plenty of mistakes in buying, too, 
that didn’t help any. 

‘* The first baking powder I bought was 
sheer waste—and almost caused a quar- 
rel. The cake I made with it was so poor- 
flavored and dry, my husband said he’d 
rather have some bread and butter. 


‘*I’m firmly convinced that it’s poor 
economy to use any baking powder but 
Royal. You don’t use much in a cake, 
anyway... and expensive butter and eggs 
deserve the best baking powder.’’ 


GOOD FOR YOU, Mrs. Blackburn! 
When you sit down and figure the cost 
of ingredients for a cake, it doesn’t 
seem reasonable to skimp along with a 
cheap doubtful baking powder. 

Just look at that chart on the right. 
Eggs, 5¢! Chocolate, 5¢! Sugar, 8¢! 
Yet only I1¢ for Royal! Not much to 
pay, is it, for a perfect cake every time? 
You already know, of course, that 
Royal is famous for the fine flavor it 
gives to cakes and biscuits .. . that it 
produces a texture so fine and even, 
your cake holds its freshness for days. 
REMEMBER, the next time you buy 
baking powder, how little it costs to 
use Royal. And, as a matter of fact, the 
price is now the lowest in 17 years. 


— = 
ee ROYAL NOW SELLS AT THE “la 
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@ This is the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. John D. Blackburn, 
Jr., Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Months 


ai —bhut I’ve already learned this lesson: 


It doesn’t pay to use a cheap, unreliable baking powder.” 








‘*Was 1! proud of the first cake I baked with Royal! And I've had the same fine results every rime.”’ 


APPROXIMATE COSTS OF MATERIALS FOR A CHOCOLATE CAKE * 


aaa — 
“ = = 


2 Eggs 5¢ | 2sqs. Chocolate 5¢ cups Sugar 8¢ 


% cup Butter 4s 


c 





; 
| 
; 





yl 
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D3 tsps Vanilla 4¢ 2cups Pasty Flour 56 78 cup Milk 24 3 tsps. ROYAL 1¢ 


*These costs vary, of course, according to locality. 


When you figure the cost of your cake ingredients as above, it does seém foolish to deprive 
yourself of the best baking powder—dependable Royal! 












ROYAL BAKING POWDER, Dept.121 Product of Standard 
Brands Incorporated , 691 Washington St., New York,N. Y. 
Please send me a free copy of the new Royal Cook Book. 


FREE COOK BOOK 
Mail coupon today for 
the new Royal Cook 








Name nS _ 
Book to use when you 
bake at home. Address nal . 
+ A ol ; - 
Copyright, 1984, by Cry —__ AMC - 
Standard Brands Incorporated In Canada: Standard Brands Limited, Fraser Ave., Toronto 2, Ont. 
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LOWEST PRICE 
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The Diary 


of a Plain Dirt Gardener 


By Harry R. O’Brien 





My trail this Saturday afternoon 
eb 4 led me to the little town of 
Lithopolis, and there we stopped to see 
the famous Wagnalls Memorial Library, 
built by his daughter as a memorial to 
the founder of a great publishing house. 
It’s a wonderful building, but, bless my 
soul, if right next to it isn’t the rock gar- 
den of Doctor Roller, who’s been wanting 
me this long time to come down and visit. 

He wasn’t home, but exercising a gar- 
dener’s license, I looked at his pools, rock 
plants, dwarf evergreens, and so on. Doc- 
tor Roller has made this garden his hobby. 
It’s worth going to see. 


Well, sir, the jolly old thermome- 
Fob 4 ter stood at ee below zero this 
morning and stuck around zero all day 
long. So today I’ve been household engi- 
neer (polite term for janitor) instead of 
dirt gardener. 


Charles Salt came to call this 
7b. (2 Sunday afternoon. He’s the 
vice-president or something of the com- 
pany that makes those garden gloves that 
I’ve been wearing these many years. Fact 
is, I don’t think the company men thought 
of selling them togardeners until I told’em. 


Pek 17 Maggie is fearful about what I 

’ may write of this day. You see, 
she and I went down town this morning, 
for she needs a new winter coat and the 
depression winter sales are on. My heart 
dropped way down when she looked again 
at that $125 one marked down to $57.50. 
But finally she made up her mind to buy 
one for—well, that’s the trouble. It cost 
such a ridiculously small sum, it just 
ought not be mentioned outside the family 
circle. But it surely takes a load off my 
mind. I went right up to Crosins and 
Hearn’s and bought a gallon of miscible 
oil that I’ll be needing for spray before 
long. 


Zeb. /5 ¥riend Bill Speed, the landscape 

man hereabouts who specializes 
on big tree moving, was 
near us today digging a 
big elm 19 inches in di- 
ameter that he is moving 
down to the lawn of 
neighbor Midgley. It 
would never do for any- 
thing like that to go on in 
our neighborhood with- 
out my being there. So 
when I came home this 
afternoon, the boys, my 
big camera, and | went 
over to watch. 











“My heart dropped. . .”” 
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It’s a miracle, the way these tree fellows 
can move big trees hither and yon in win- 
tertime. I’ve been wanting to move two 
oaks onto our lawn—been talking about it 
for six years now—but I never can get 
money enough ahead to have it done. 


Today I shut my eyes, gritted 
Bel Ié my teeth, banged down my fist 
—well, not exactly. But anyhow I went 
and did it. I ordered to be shipped to me 
an electric heating unit for a small, family- 
size hotbed. Don’t tell Maggie—just yet. 
It’ll be time enough when it comes. 


Warmer today. I saw two car- 
Zeb: 17 dinals. Then later I saw that 
the English starlings had put in their ap- 
pearance on the lawn. There was some- 
thing in the air that made one think of 
spring. 

So I up and outed myself after I came 
home and began getting the driveway 
ready. I have decided to give the whole 
driveway and turn-around space a coating 
of fine crushed stone. The years have worn 
the driveway down into two ruts. So I 
raked these full of the loose stones from 
the center and filled in more crushed stone 
I had on hand. 


Bel. /8 Before I was out of bathrobe 

and slippers this Saturday 
morning, the first truckload of crushed 
stone for the drive arrived. As soon as we 
swallowed a bit of breakfast the boys and 
I were out spreading it on. It took three 
loads to cover everything. 


Pile 19 On this bright and auspicious 

Sunday morning I began the 
annual chore of putting compost on the 
lawn. Each year I haul and haul until the 
grass begins to grow and I have to turn 
to mowing. But each year I am gradually 
getting the lawn smoother and giving the 
roots protection and nourishment, and 
each year the lawn gets better in conse- 
quence. I just scatter it thinly in spots 
where it is needed most. 

If I were rich, I’d go 
over the whole lawn at 
once with a mixture of 
rich compost, peatmoss, 
and sand and hire a man 
to do the hauling and 
spreading for me. But I 
keep at it myself, just 
now and then. It’s like 
fleas being good for the 
dog—it keeps him from 
worrying too much about 
being a dog—and me 
from worrying about be- 


ing a poor man with many garden desires. 

Then I took the pruning shears and 
lopping shears, together with the wheel- 
barrow to hold clippings, and began the 
annual pruning work. First, I tackled the 
new small trees I set out last November. 
It looked like I ruined them, the way I 
thinned out branches. But that is what 
newly planted trees of some varieties 
need. The leaf space should be cut down 
to equalize the abbreviated root spread. 
Cutting out now will more than make up 
by more vigorous growth after the trees 
get established. I didn’t finish. Maggie 
sounded the dinner clarion. 


Peé. 20 \t came—hurrah—it came. | 
mean that electric heating unit 

for a hotbed. Now I'll have to make a 
frame for it. And where can I put it? 
I went out to work this afternoon, but 

a cruel wind sprang up out of the West 
and, begorry, I decided it was a fine day 
to begin overhauling my tools. I put one 
of my old coats on David. It almost 
touched the floor, but it protected him as 
he helped me put on the mixture of crank- 
case oil and kerosene that I use. Donald 
gave aid likewise. I cleaned and the two 
boys did the painting, and did good work. 




















“ .. the truckload arrived’”’ 


Pet. 2/ Aré this evening the boys and 
‘ I were smearing that oil on 


tools in the garage. By 8, dressed in a 
“biled” shirt, I was on my way with Mag- 
gie to be a guest at the annual guest night 
of the Franklin Garden Club at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Davis, in Bexley. We 
found neighbor Russell and Mrs. R. there 
and lots of garden friends. The program 
wasan illustrated talk on trees and their 
care. I was surely glad to hear a tree talk. 
The older I live the more I believe that 
trees are one of the biggest factors in 
home beauty. 

One can do without annuals, can leave 
out Sweet Peas; one can discard peren- 
nials, but must have some trees. And trees 
are not just something, like the clouds, 
to look at. They are to be well planted 
and properly pruned and fertilized and 
sprayed. 


The thing I hold most against 
Feb 22 George W. is that he estab- 


lished a holiday in February. I’d much 
rather teach now and have that time off 
in April or May. But I can’t, so I just 
stayed home today, and since the day is 
devoted to freedom, the whole family re- 
paired outside and in the warm but breezy 
air, freed the family flivver from dust and 
mud. You should have seen Maggie help, 
for she is going to a fancy party tomorrow 
night in a new gown and she wants the 
flivver to be in keeping. 

Then the boys and I garnered up a load 
of trash and made it into kindling to help 
free the premises. The rest of our play- 
time period we finished freeing the tools 
of dirt. Somehow or other, I like to clean 
tools. [Continued on page 60 
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YES DEAR 
COAT CA 


— all torn up, nerves jumpy and 
on edge for days and days, because 
of old-fashioned painting methods! Now 
Wallhide One-day Painting ends all that! 
What a welcome relief it is to thousands! 


The Modern Way 


Rooms painted, pictures hung, the same 
day—that’s what Wallhidenow makes pos- 
sible! One-day Painting even when two 
coats are applied to walls and ceilings. 
Yet one coat of Wallhide is all that is 
generally required. 

Wallhide is different from other paints 
because it is made with Vitolized Oil! 
This keeps the paint film alive and elastic, 


End days of nerve-racking disorder 


with 


Wallhide One-day Painting 


“THE SECOND 


NT GO on 
NDAy “ 


prevents cracking, chipping and peeling. 
Yet it costs no more to use Wallhide than 
ordinary oil paint. Ask your Wallhide 
dealer to show you the 15 beautiful petal- 
like Wallhide colors. All are washable. 
They come both in the “flat” satin finish 
and in semi-gloss that is generally pre- 
ferred for bathrooms and kitchens. 


Here’s more news! To bring One-day 
Painting to woodwork and furniture your 
dealer has Waterspar Quick-drying 
Enamel! The 24 rich Waterspar colors are 
created to harmonize perfectly with Wall- 
hide. Mail coupon for name of nearest 
dealer and Free Color Guides that show 
how to make your home more attractive. 





PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


Paint and Varnish Division — Milwaukee, Wis. 


© P. P. G. Co., 1984 


Polished Plate Glass, Duplate Safety Glass, Pennvernon Window Glass, Tapestry Glass, Mirrors, Ornamental Glass, 
Carrara Structural Glass, Cement, Calcium Chloride, Soda Ash, Caustic Soda, Fertilizer, Red Wing Linseed Oil, 
Corona Insecticides, Dry Colors, Sundries, Gold Stripe Brushes, Interior and Exterior Paints and Varnishes. 
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Mail this Coupon 
Today 


Interior Decorators Sliding Color 
Rule and beautifully illustrated 
booklet: “How to Work Wonders 
with Color in your Home.’’ Gives 
artistic decorating suggestions and 
shows new color combinations by 
Elizabeth Parker, New York in- 
terior decorator. Simply mail this 
coupon to: Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, Paint and Varnish Div., 
Dept. 72, Milwaukee, Wis, 


Name. 





Address 





City 





State 






























WHAT'S 
THE US 


of getting up to the 
same old breakfast? 


oN 
E 


There isn’t any use! Not when 
there’s that deliciously different 
hot cereal—Pettijohn’s. Flavory 
flakes of marvelous whole wheat. 
Cooks in 3 to 5 minutes. 


LL right. Keep on serving them the 
same cereal, morning after morn- 
ing. And see what happens! Onemorn- 
ing they’ll just refuse to get up at all! 
And who’ll be to blame? You. For 
not telling them about Pettijohn’s, the 
only hot cereal that’s truly different. 
Pettijohn’s is whole kernels of 
golden wheat faked not ground. The 
result? Pettijohn’s is never mushy 
. ++ Tastes like the cracked wheat of 
grandmother’s day... crisp, firm, 
zestful! Brings you entire bran. Bran 
that’s not dry. Can’t scratch the ten- 
derest digestive tract. 

Give them a thrill by serving 
Pettijohn’s tomorrow morning. If you 
believe in morning pep and optimism, 
in the health that comes 
from right eating, get 
Pettijohn’s, 


Pettiyohn’s 


Rolled Wheat with 
All the Bran 


Product of The Quaker Oats 
ompany 
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This month presents . . . 


MmOQOORS's 


Round Table 


Macaroni Mickey Mousse 


A favorite recipe of Walt Disney, creator of 


Mickey Mouse and the Three Little Pigs! 


lr IS especially appro- 
priate that Mr. Disney 
has this preference fora 
cheese dish, because it 
was partly because of 
his taste for cheese that 
he received the inspira- 
tion which led to the 
creation of Mickey 
Mouse. 

It happened like this: 
Some years ago, work- 
ing late at night for a 
Kansas City commer- 
cial artist, Mr. Disney 
used to feed bits of 
cheese from his mid- 
night sandwich to the 
mice that scampered 
about the room in 
which he worked. 

According to his 
story, one mouse final- 
ly became so friendly 
that he clambered up 
onto his drawing board, 
thus giving Walt Dis- 
ney his first good look 
at the future Mickey 
Mouse. 

Mr. Disney often 
serves Macaroni 
Mickey Mousse to his 
friends who visit him 
at his Hollywood bun- 
galow. He sometimes varies this recipe by 
having his cook substitute 2 tablespoon- 
fuls of finely chopped celery for the 1 
tablespoonful of chopped parsley, and add 
2 strips of finely chopped cooked bacon. 


5 MACARONI Mickey Mousse 
(Serves 6) 


1 cupful of macaroni broken into 2-inch 
pieces 

1% cupfuls of scalding milk 

1 cupful of soft bread crumbs 

Y{ cupful of melted butter 

1 pimiento, minced 

1 tablespoonful of chopped parsley 

1 tablespoonful of chopped onion 

114 cupfuls of grated cheese 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

14 teaspoonful of pepper 

Dash of paprika 

3 eggs, beaten 

Cook the macaroni in 1 quart of boiling 
salted water, drain, cover with cold water, 
and drain again. Pour the scalding milk 
over the bread crumbs, add the butter, 























pimiento, parsley, onion, grated cheese, 
and seasonings. Then add the beaten 
eggs. Now turn the macaroni into a well- 
greased loaf pan or casserole and pour the 
milk and cheese mixture over it. Bake 
about 50 minutes in a slow oven (325 
degrees). The loaf is firm enough when 
done to hold its shape when turned out 
on a platter. 


ICE CREAM ROLL 
(Serves 8) 


14 teaspoonful of cream of tartar 
1 teaspoonful of lemon juice 

1 cupful of sugar 

V4 cupful of cake flour 


Separate the eggs and bea’ the egg 
whites until foamy, then add the cream of 
tartar and beat until the whites hold a 
point. Beat the egg yolks, add the lemon 
juice, then gradually add the sugar. Fold 
the egg-yolk mixture into the beaten egg 
whites, then fold in the flour, mixing 
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thoroly. Spread in a shallow pan 8 by 13 | 


inches, which has been lined with heavy 
wax paper, and bake in a moderate oven 
(350 degrees) for 20 minutes. Remove from 
the oven, turn out on damp towel, re- 
move wax paper, and roll up length-wise. 

Allow the cake to cool. When ready to 
serve, unroll gently and place a quart of 
ice cream (which has been packed in a 
cylinder-shape carton, pressed out from 
the end in the same form) in the center 
of the cake. Roll the cake around the ice- 
cream, place it on a platter, and pour 
over it thick chocolate sauce. Or slice and 
top each serving with the sauce.—Miss 
Jennie A. Austin, Birmingham, Alabama. 

Electric-Beater Method: Beat egg whites 
I minute at high speed, add cream of tar- 
tar, and beat 2 more minutes at same 
speed. Then beat egg yolks at high speed 
for 1 minute. Turn beater to low, add 
lemon juice, and gradually add sugar (to 
egg yolks) and continue beating for 1 


minute after all sugar is added. Now add | 


the egg-yolk mixture to the whites and 
beat 44 minute at low speed. Using the 
same speed, gradually add the flour and 
beat for 1 minute. 
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SPANISH RICE 
(Serves 6) 


1 cupful of uncooked rice 

2 tablespoonfuls of butter or fryings 
1 pound of ground lean beef 

1 medium-size onion finely diced 

1 No. 24 can of tomatoes 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

1 teaspoonful of celery salt 

1 teaspoonful of sugar 

lg teaspoonful of pepper 


‘Site een 





l4 pound of grated or finely chopped Ameri- | 


can cheese 


Add the rice gradually to salted, rapidly 
boiling water and cook until tender. Rinse 
in cold water and drain. In the meantime 
melt the butter or fryings in a skillet, add 
the ground meat and onion, then fry, stir- 
ring occasionally until lightly browned 
and finely crumbled. 

Add the tomatoes, salt, celery salt, 
sugar, and pepper. Simmer 20 minutes. 
Add to the drained rice, then add the 
cheese and mix. Pour into a buttered 
shallow baking dish or pan and bake un- 
covered in a slow oven (325 degrees) for 1 
hour. Let stand about 20 minutes before 
serving.—Mrs. R. W. Henrionnet, Be- 
midji, Minnesota. 


HONEY DATE DESSERT 





2 cupfuls of dates 

¥% cupful of nutmeats 

2 eggs 

34 cupful of honey 

\% cupful of flour 

1 teaspoonful of baking powder 
Vf teaspoonful of salt 

¥ cupful of bran 


Seed the dates and chop them finely. 
Cut the nutmeats fine. Beat the eggs light- 
ly, then add the honey alternately with 
the flour and baking powder and salt, 
which have been sifted together. Add the 
bran, the dates, and the nutmeats. Mix 
the ingredients well, then bake 20 to 
30 minutes in a moderate oven (325 to 
350 degrees). Cut into squares or break 
into irregular pieces and serve with 
cream, whipped or plain; or roll strips of 
it in powdered sugar and serve as fruit 
sticks of the type of date bars.—Miss C. 
A. Romick, Neligh, Nebraska. 
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but thezes qzease 


in those clothes! 





“ ONSENSE,” you say. “Junior's 
rompers sometimes pick up a spot 

or two from his wagon—but there’s no 

grease in the rest of my clothes.” 


Lady, you can’t see it—but the grease 
is there. It comes from perspiration. It 
makes dirt stick so tightly that it doesn’t 
all come out—and after a few washings 
your clothes become dingy and gray. 


An added grease-loosener for you 


But put Fels-Naptha Soap on the job— 
and this greasy dirt hustles right out. 
It has to—for Fels-Naptha brings extra 
help to the job. It is more than soap 
alone. It is good golden soap combined 
with lots of naptha. And naptha, you 
know, is famous for the way it cuts 
grease. 

Working briskly together, these two 
cleaners loosen grease and float out 


FELS-NAPTHA SOAP 
NOW REDUCED! .. LOWEST PRICE 
IN ALMOST 20 YEARS! 
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every bit of dirt. Your clothes come so 
clean they fairly sparkle with whiteness! 
You can say goodbye to “left-over dirt.” 
Fels-Naptha’s extra help saves hard 
rubbing. It saves your hands, for it 
speeds the wash and gets them out of 
water sooner. And did you know that 
Fels-Naptha contains glycerine, too? 
Change to Fels-Naptha Soap—get a 
few bars at your grocer’s today. Whether 
you use tub or machine—hot, lukewarm 
or cool water— whether you soak or boil 
clothes —Fels-Naptha will hurry greasy 
dirt out of your clothes—and UB 
put a sweet new whiteness in! 


4 oc ove meet 


© 1994, FELS 4 CO. 





FELS & COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Some women, I understand, find it a bit easier to 
chip Fels-Naptha into tub or machine by using 
one of your handy chippers instead of just an 
ordinary kitchen knife. I'd like to try the chipper, 
so I enclose 3¢ in stamps to help cover postage. 
Send the sample bar, too. 


Name 
Street om a een 


Gy __ State : 
(Please print name and address completely) 


B.H.-2-34 
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Here's Quickest, 






Simplest Way 
to Stop a Cold 


FOLLOW DIRECTIONS PICTURED BELOW 


1. Take 2 Bayer Aspirin 
Tablets. 


3. If throat is sore, crush and 
dissolve 3 Bayer Aspirin Tab- 
lets in a half glass of water and 
gargle. This eases the soreness 
in your throat almost instantly. 


2. Drink Full Glass of 
Water. Repeat treat- 
ment in 2 Hours. 








Almost Instant Relief in This Way 


If you catch a cold—don’t take chances 
with “cold killers” and nostrums. A cold 
may be dangerous to take chances on. 


The simple method pictured above is 
the way doctors throughout the world 
now treat colds. 


It is recognized as the QUICKEST, 
safest, surest way to treat a cold. For it 
often checks an ordinary cold almost as 
fast as you caught it. 


That is because the real BAYER 
Aspirin embodies certain medical 
qualities that strike at the 
base of a cold almost IN- 
STANTLY. 






Better Homes & Garpens, February, 1934 


You can combat nearly any cold you get 
simply by taking BAYER Aspirin, drink- 
ing plenty of water and gargling with 3 
BAYER Aspirin Tablets crushed and dis- 
solved in a half glass of water. Sore throat 
eases this way in two or three minutes, 
incredible as this may seem. 

Ask your doctor about this. And when 
you buy, see that you get the real 
BAYER Aspirin. It dissolves almost in- 
stantly. And thus works almost instantly 
you take it internally. And for a gargle, 

it dissolves completely enough for this 

purpose. Get a box of 12 tablets or 
bottle of 24 or 100 at any 
drug store, 


DOES NOT HARM 
THE HEART 





Life Stories 
[ Begins on page 35] 


emotionally paralyzed. After a good 
many years she achieved a slow re-awak- 
ening into feeling. While this book has not 
the starkness of Mrs. Jameson’s account, 
it is intensely interesting, written in the 
quick, journalistic, rather verbose style 
that makes very easy reading. 


AN amusing rapid-fire summary of the 
succeeding years 1918-1933 is Gilbert 
Seldes’ World Panorama (Little, Brown 
& Company, $3). Each year is introduced 
by a staccato, Walter Winchell-like series 
of flashes of the highlights of that year’s 
news. It is as tho he would say, ““These are 
the headlines. You, O Reader, fill out the 
story from your own memory.” Mr. 
Seldes, after each introductory interlude, 
discusses the most significant note of that 
year’s news. The book is done with real 
art and is a good deal more subtle than 
one guesses at first reading. The closing 
words written of the year 1933 read, “On 
all fronts, military, economic, spiritual, 
there was not a day of peace. The pano- 
rama changed; the world moved on, no 
one could predict whither.” 

Perhaps one of the very best ways to 
catch the flavor of a period is thru the 
eyes of a vivid autobiography such as 
Crowded Hours, by Alice Roosevelt Long- 
worth (Charles Scribner’s Sons, $3). Dash 
and good feeling, egotism, pronounced in- 
dividuality, keen wit, and keen hate mark 
every page of this story. With the assur- 
ance of royalty, Princess Alice writes in 
the tone, “Here I am, take me or leave 
me,” and while fundamentally disagree- 
ing with her in many of her attitudes of 
mind, I choose to take her for what she is, 
a vivid personality endowed with that 
rarest of virtues: a willingness to think 
and to be herself, utterly apart from the 
pressure of the mass. 


As you will perhaps remember, I have 
recommended before Ford Madox Ford’s 
books of literary reminiscence. Now you 
will find in Jt Was the Nightingale (J. B. 
Lippincott, $3) an utterly delightful and 
erratic autobiography. He states his 
thesis thus: “I never had much sense of 
nationality. Wherever there were creative 
thinkers was my country. ... The world 
divided itself for me into those who were 
artists and those who were merely the 
stuff to fill graveyards.” He writes with a 
delightful inconsequence, and skips nim- 
bly from a three-hour talk with Theodore 
Dreiser to the last time he saw George 
Moore alive. He tells of his farming op- 
erations, assisted by his dog, his cat called 
Hall Caine, and the Largest Black Sow. 
He samples Hollywood, loves New York, 
and makes his home in southern France. 


A FAR simpler but genuine and honest 
biography is Floyd Dell’s Homecoming 
(Farrar and Rinehart, $3). How a middle- 
western youth, no genius but gifted, with 
an unerring singleness of purpose made 
himself into a writer is told with pleasant, 
unostentatious candor. To some degree it 
is doubtless the story of the experience of 
other writers of that place and period— 
Sherwood Anderson, Theodore Dreiser, 
and Floyd Dell’s friend, George Cram 
Cook—all as youths caught in an environ- 
ment utterly divorced from any literary 
background but fired with urge to find an 
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outlet, and by sheer but groping drive 
making a way thru into the kind of life 
they only dimly recognized as possible. 

Another book, about a writer not great 
but supremely talented, which you will 
enjoy is Richard Harding Davis—His 
Day, by Fairfax Downey (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, $3). “I am Richard Harding 
Davis,” he would announce in that su- 
perbly assured way of his. As a war cor- 
respondent he was almost a genius. As a 
teller of tales such as Princess Aline, 
Soldiers of Fortune, and Mr. Van Bidder, 
he was a best seller among best sellers, 
and in the gallantry and dash of his hand- 
some self he embodied the ideals of a 
generation. Mr. Downey is wise to take 
his subject just as he is, but the gallant 
Davis in this turbulent world of today 
seems somehow as remote and immature 
as Ben Bolt’s sweet Alice. So many of 
the sureties for which he stood firm have 
crumbled. But, there—one mustn’t de- 
mand from a Gibson hero more than he 
has to give. 


THE way of the true man of genius, the 
real honest artist, is usually marked by 
no such smooth triumphal progress as fol- 
lowed Richard Harding Davis. Such a 
story as the life of Vincent Van Gogh, as 
told with rare sensitivity by Julius Meier 
Graefe (Harcourt, Brace & Company, 
$3), is tragic and almost too bitter to en- 
dure reading, were it not that it records 
the triumphant and inevitable master- 
pieces which the little Dutch painter, 
whether in desperate ill health, in hound- 
ing poverty, or in terrific marital unhappi- 
ness, continued to produce. In the working 
of genius there seems always to be this 
one single and unbreakable thrust of de- 
termination that nothing can deflect, so 
that inevitably there is a story of triumph 
written along with the drab story of every 
day’s unhappiness. Van Gogh was no 
childish genius who just happened to be 
gifted. The excerpts from his letters show 
him to be an original and profound thinker 
in the theory of art, tho helpless to organ- 
ize the mechanics of daily living. 


Bur if struggle and drive for power or 
for expanding knowledge seem to you at 
the moment not worth so much, after all, 
then you are just in the mood to read The 
Happy Grove, by Younghill Kang (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, $2). You may remember 
this young Korean’s charming book, The 
Grass Roof. Again he tells of how life was 
lived in the Village of the Pine Trees, of 
its poverty, but of its dignity; of his 
crazy poet uncle, and his grandfather, a 
“poong sui,” “master of wind and water”; 
and of his prodigal-son uncle. He writes: 
“Nowhere could life be found gentler, 
fairer, more exquisite than in an oriental 
garden like my grandmother’s, just a few 
steps beyond our grass roof. How many 
plum-flowers of February breaking thru 
icy obstacles my grandmother remem- 
bered to have seen in that garden, how 
many pink-red peach blossoms of March, 
how many frail cherry branches so easily 
changed to dust in the bright showers of 
April; what swooning wisteria in May, 
what strong, cool-bodied iris growing in 
the shades of June!” 


As I read this book, and that other ex- 
quisite picture of Oriental life, House of 
Exile, by Nora Waln (Little, Brown & 
Company, $3), my wonder grew that we 
of the groping occident had dared to tell 
these urbane and civilized folk how to live. 





“IT TASTES SWELL” 










says young America 





Getting children to brush teeth ceases 


to be a problem—and this modern dentifrice 


saves you 


Start children early—mother—with a 
dentifrice they like—one from which they 
get results without too much brushing! 

Listerine Tooth Paste has become the 
dentifrice of more than two million chil- 
dren because it has one of those simple, 
honest flavors children like. Grown-ups, 
also, like it for that reason! 

Listerine Tooth Paste removes film and 
stains with unusual speed. A new cleans- 
ing and polishing agent gives a pleasing 
brilliance with a minimum of brushing. 
Harder than tartar, this ingredient swiftly 
removes it. Softer than tooth enamel, it 
cannot scratch or harm the teeth in any 


way. Gums feel firm and healthy as your 


25¢ a tube 


teeth gain new whiteness, new beauty. 

Your mouth has a sensation of refresh- 
ment and invigoration—the same pleasant 
effect you associate with Listerine itself. 

Manufacturing economies and tremen- 
dous public acceptance make it possible 
for us to bring you Listerine Tooth Paste 
at only 25¢ a tube. There is no finer for- 
mula at any price. Hence, if you are now 
using 50¢ varieties, important savings are 
possible. On the basis of a tube per month, 
these savings amount to $3 a year. 

Try this modern dentifrice. Buy it for 
the children. Learn why so many people 
have dropped more expensive brands for 
this. Lambert PharmacalCo.,St. Louis, Mo. 


LISTERINE TOOTH PASTE 
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~ youll wake upin 


a hurry when I 
sprinkle a little of 
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A City Plan Protects Your Home 


if you are not particularly interested in 
a good major street system which will 
give you better facilities for getting over 
town and to and from business, then you 
are interested in that portion of your 
tax dollar spent on streets and how 
efficiently it works. You want maximum 
service with minimum cost, and good 
street plans carried out will give you that. 


Zoning 


Every ONE is familiar with how the 
zoning ordinance, which is one of the 
major phases of the city plan, protects the 
small home-owner. By designating single- 
family, two-family, and multiple-family 
residence zones, by keeping business out 
of the residence sections where it might 
injure property values, by insuring stabil- 
ity in property values, by guaranteeing 
sufficient light, air, and reasonable sepa- 
ration between structures in the residence 
zone, it directly moves to protect the own- 
er of home property. Zoning is a phase of 
good municipal housekeeping, and if you 
do not have that protection, whether your 
city be just over the thousand mark or has 
reached a million, your town is not in step 
with the times. 

Zoning has always been thought of in 
the past as applying exclusively to the 
larger cities where aggravated conditions 
forced its adoption. But more and more 
the town of one to ten thousand is seeing 
that zoning is-valuable as a preventive as 
well as a curative, and these smaller com- 
munities are as intelligently trying to 
direct their future growth as the larger 
cities. This is particularly true where the 
smaller community is a satellite of the 
larger city. For here industries may move 
out overnight to blight good residence 
districts. 

I repeat, zoning is a phase of good mu- 


| nicipal housekeeping and the community, 


large or small, that has not developed a 
zoning plan as part of its city plan is not 
awake to the healthy effect of such a plan 
in municipal improvement and growth 
and on its residents and many visitors. 


Schools and 





| Begins on page 2¢ | 


each section, and move toward supplying 
those needs, meeting them as they devel- 
op rather than waiting for demands to 
force the planning and improvements. 

It has been found that a half mile is 
about as far as children will go voluntarily 
to playgrounds. it has been accepted that 
every child should have a school within a 
half-mile walk. Study has shown many 
reasons why the children’s playgrounds 
should be linked with the educational sys- 
tem, both in physical development and in 
activities. After all, play is a part of the 
education of the child. 

The city plan studies dealing with the 
location of schools and playgrounds defi- 
nitely sets out to supply educational and 
recreational needs on a community-wide 
basis. It avoids a situation where one part 
of the town is over-supplied, while another 
is inadequately served. 


Transportation Terminals 


Turn now to the study of such elements 
in the plan as railway and harbor termi- 
nals, the study of industrial districts, the 
location and facilities of municipal air- 
ports, transit—all these enter into the 
daily life of the community. You may not 
directly contact any one of them. The 
docks on the waterfront may never feel 
your step. But perhaps those docks in- 
directly assure the wage-earner of the 
family his daily income and perhaps food- 
stuffs that come over them are sorted, and 
sold, to find their way to your table. The 
efficiency of the harbor or rail or truck 
terminals, their actual physical relation- 
ship to other portions of the city mechan- 
ism, the ease with which trucks freighting 
to and from them may enter the major 
streets—all contribute to whether your 
city is a more efficient, healthful, pleasant 
place in which to live and earn a living 
and rear children. The city with crippled 
transit, with inadequate and cramped 
terminals, and with its industrial districts 
hampered because they are hedged in or 
improperly located with reference to 


other elements of the city, is a city that 





Play Centers 


Ciry PLANNING 
makes a study of 
community recrea- 
tion and education. 
This phase of the 
plan is part of the 
school system and 
is closely tied up 
with parks and bou- 
levards. Part of your 
taxes goes to supply 
school facilities. A 
well-devised city 
plan will analyze 
where child popula- 
tion is concentrated, 
study school and 
playground needs of 


Street bridge, creek 
channel, and park 
edge brought togeth- 
er in a composition of 
beauty achieved by 
good city-planning 
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cannot reach its highest field of service nor 
stay in competition with the other more 
efficiently equipped cities of the same 
class. 


Parks and Civic Art 


| HAVE not mentioned parks and civic 
art before because in olden days we all 
had the idea that to “beautify” the city 
was city planning. That idea has changed 
now. At first we swung from art to the 
extreme of mechanical efficiency and civic 
art was crowded to one side and parks 
were tolerated good humoredly because 
they were “breathing spots” in the city. 
But later city-planning practice has recog- 
nized that the best city plan is one in 
which everything is balanced, where 
mechanical efficiency of major streets and 
railway terminals must be codrdinated 
with good schools, good playgrounds, good 
living surroundings. 

A civic center, a good park system serv- 
ing the people with an abundance of 
recreational facilities, a chance to find 
elbowroom, a “personality” in the civic 
art which has developed in street “faces,” 
in the architecture of public buildings, in 
the architecture of private buildings too, 
in well placed, telling bits of statuary or 
fountains—these are the gardens and the 
draperies and pottery of your home city. 
They are the elements which make it 
homelike, a place with distinctive appeal. 
To have a city that is mechanically per- 
fect in the way of freight terminals, trans- 
it, and like facilities, and have it lacking 
in lawns, flowers, vines, shrubs, and trees 
would be to have a desert of brick, steel, 
asphalt, and stone. 

I am not going to talk further of the 
park, civic center, neighborhood-square 
equipment of your city as blocked out, 
present and future, in your city plan. 
Space forbids. And the value of such a 
part of the city plan is obvious. But here 
again, you have a direct interest in that 
these facilities are purchased with your 
tax money, and if they are not well de- 
vised, if the money does not bring you 
back community-wide, well-balanced val- 
ue, your city planning is faulty or your 
officials have not seen the value of carry- 
ing out plans already made. 


Know Your City’s Plan 


THERE are other phases of the city plan 
that round it out more fully. There are 
details that you would be interested in 
discussing. But all this article can do is to 
introduce you to the fact that as a home- 
dweller in your city, you have a definite, 
personal interest in that which the city 
plan is forecasting for your community. 
It means better return for your tax dollar 
and a better community in which to live 
and work. If planning will bring these re- 
sults, if it will make a better “home city,” 
then you are interested in your commu- 
nity’s plan. No one other community force 
so definitely affects, day after day, every 
family, as a good or bad city plan. Wheth- 
er you have a plan on paper and embodied 
in reports or not, your city is following 
some plan. It may be the hit-and-miss 
plan of day-to-day improvement program 
or it may be the building of a city toward 
a future on the basis of a broad, well- 
founded plan. Whatever that plan, it is 
going to affect you and your family. 

Now the next step is to know your own 
city’s plan. For after all is said and done, 
it is your plan. 





to wash woolens! 


with IVORY SNOW 


These knitted outfits started out even. 
Same manufacturer. Bought in the 
same department store. Same price. 
Same size. Same soft wooliness! 

In the picture above they are worn 
by the same baby. 

What makes the differences? The 
washing, my dears! The suit on the 
right was washed correctly with pure, 
fluffy IVORY SNOW which dissolves 
perfectly in LUKEWARM water. The 


other one wasn’t. 


YOU CAN DO IT! 
In the column at the right are direc- 
tions for washing wools SAFELY. 
Read them carefully and follow them 
exactly to get perfect results. 


99 “hoo fo Pure 


A 
ORs 


1. Lay garment on paper and cut or 
draw outline to show size. 


2. Make a generous Jukewarm Ivory 
Snow suds. You can safely use enough 
SNOW to make big, rich suds because 
Ivory Snow is pure. 


3. Don’t rub. A big fluffy Ivory Snow 
suds saves rubbing. Cup garment in 
your hands and squeeze suds through. 
Two sudsings are better than one. 


4. Rinse in 3 lukewarm waters of the 
same temperature as your SNOW 
suds. Squeeze out as much water as 
possible without twisting or wringing. 


5. Lay garment on your paper pattern 
and pull it back gently to size. Dry it 
flat away from heat. 


To make Ivory Snow, a creamy 
stream of pure Ivory Soap is 
forced through sprayers. It dries 
in soft, fluffy bits. No hard flat 


flakes! No hot water needed to 
dissolve it! Large-size package 
only 15¢. Enough Ivory Snow 
for 40-50 SAFE washings of the 
suit shown above. 
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Quickest dissolving in lukewarm water 
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Renew or extend your 
subscription now and SAVE MONEY 


On March 1, according to present plans, the subscription rate of 
Better Homes & Gardens will be increased to $1 a year. But by re- 
newing or extending your subscription TODAY you can benefit 
from present low rates of TWO full years for $1, three years for $1.50. 

An order form is enclosed for your convenience. Why not use it 
to send your new, renewal or extension subscription together with 


those of friends and neighbors? They will appreciate it and so 
will we. 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 


Des Moines, Iowa 





William Penn's armchair, given to 


The State in Schuylkill by his son 


Up and Over 
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juicy lamb—stuffed, not with the prosaic 
potato, but with red beets to blend their 
color with the steaming golden meat. And 
a chutney which both in color and flavor 
accents the lamb. Succulent fresh vege- 
tables, cooked and flavored just right, 
are then passed round. Later, coffee is 
served, followed by the traditional toasts 
to the memories of Washington and 
Governor Morris. 

Now come song, story, reminiscence, 
until the Citizens, Apprentices, and guests 
depart. A day at the State is over—a day 
of great good fellowship and good food. 


REcIPEs? No, I haven’t forgotten that I 
promised the editor of Better Homes & 
Gardens to get the recipes of these expert 
men-cooks. This part was not so easy, for 
there isn’t a cookbook among the lot. 
Each man carries about in his head the 
recipes of dishes for which he is famous. 
But thru the friendly codperation of sev- 
eral Citizens, I am able to give you four 
excellent recipes for favorite dishes of the 
State in Schuylkillians: 


MEAT BALLS 

These are made by combining 1 
pounds of ground leg of veal with 114 
pounds of ground salt pork. Add 14 tea- 
spoonful each of ground sweet marjoram 
and thyme, a dash each of cloves, red, and 
black pepper. Then add 2 cupfuls of dry 
bread crumbs, mix, and add 1 beaten egg 
and 4 cupful of salted cooking wine. 
Combine thoroly, then roll into balls the 
size of an English walnut. Fry in butter 
and serve in soup. They are especially 
good with Pepper Pot Soup. 


ly 
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HELL-FIRE STEW 
(Serves 12) 
Fry lightly in a big kettle 
\{ pound (1% cupful) of butter 
4 pounds of lean lamb mutton, cut in chunks 
for stewing 


Then add 


1 pint of carrots, cut into half-inch cubes 

1 pint of turnips, cut into half-inch cubes 

3 og of potatoes, cut into half-inch cubes 
3 No. 2 cans of tomatoes 

3 medium-size onions, cut into quarters 

1 tablespoonful of chopped parsley 

\4 teaspoonful of sage and marjoram 

4 whole allspice 

4 whole cloves 

4 teaspoonful of Worcestershire sauce 
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lg teaspoonful of black pepper 
Dash of cayenne pepper 














a 











Simmer all together over a low fire until 
the meat is-tender. Then thicken the stew 
with 44 cupful of flour which has been 
browned in the oven. It may be necessary 
to add a little water to make the gravy 
the desired consistency. It should not be 
too thin to run far, nor yet too thick to 
stay put. On this fine point State men 
excel. 

“Build this chowder in a large kettle,” 
says the State in Schuylkill. 


FISH CHOWDER 
(Serves 12) 


8 pounds of haddock fillets (reserve bones 
and cook in water for stock) 

24 medium-size potatoes 

24 medium-size onions 

1 pound of fat salt pork, cut in thin slices 
and fried crisp 

1 quart of milk 

1 pint of cream 


Build the chowder in a large kettle, 


adding first a layer of fish, then a layer of 


potatoes, then a layer of onions, and over 
again until all of the ingredients are used. 
Season each layer with salt and black 
pepper, then add the stock in which the 
bones were boiled. Add enough more 
boiling water just to cover the chowder. 
Bring to a boil and simmer for 20 min- 
utes. Then add the fried salt pork and 
the milk and cream, which has been 
heated. Allow to simmer slowly until the 
vegetables are tender but not overcooked. 


PUREE OF CLAM SOUP 
(Recipe reduced to serve 10) 

50 clams 

3 cupfuls of clam liquor 

2 cupfuls of water 

4 teaspoonful of black pepper 

Dash of red pepper 

1 small onion chopped 

1 bouquet of pot herbs (1 small sprig each of 

parsley, sage, marjoram, chervil, and 
thyme) tied in a cheesecloth bag 

lg teaspoonful of celery seed 

4 teaspoonful of soda 

1 quart of cream 

14 cupful of cornstarch, dissolved in 

Y{ cupful of cold water 

11% teaspoonfuls of salt 

1 egg yolk, beaten 

Put the clams thru a food chopper, us- 
ing the medium-grind knife; place the 
clams in the top part of a 3-quart double- 
boiler. Then strain the clam juice thru 
cheesecloth, measure it, and make it up to 
5 cupfuls with water. Then add to the 
chopped clams, together with the black 
and red pepper, the onion, pot herbs and 
celery seed. Let simmer together for 1 
hour. Then heat the cream and add the 
clam mixture to it, first stirring the soda 
into the clam broth. 

Have ready the cornstarch mixed with 
cold water and stir it into the clam mix- 
ture, continuing to stir and cook for 20 
minutes over a slow heat, adding the salt 
at this time. Just before serving the soup, 
add 2 tablespoonfuls of the soup to the 
beaten egg yolk, stirring to prevent curd- 
ling. Then add the egg mixture to the 
pureé, stirring vigorously and turning out 
at once, preferably into a large soup 
tureen. Sprinkle with the finely chopped 
parsley and serve. 


Ar the State the favorite beefsteak is 
choice sirloin, cut not less than 2 inches 
thick. To prepare the steak, they first 
rub it with olive oil and then broil it over 
glowing charcoal. It is first seared on both 
sides, then turned fairly frequently for 20 
minutes or so. Season just before serving. 
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WHY HIS WIFE LAUGHS AT WASHDAY 


MY, BUT YOU LOOK 
PEPPY AND 
T 





























WHY SHOULON’T 
| FEEL PEPPY? 
COME ON LETS ) 4% 










PRETTY TONIGH 

































THIS WAS WASH- 
DAY, WASN'T IT ? 
YOU USED TO 
COMPLAIN SO 
ABOUT BACKACHE 







OH, | WASH CLOTHES 
ANEW WAY NOW 
—AN EASY WAY! 





































| DON'T EVEN TOUCH A ) 
WASHBOARD ANY MORE! 

1 USE RINSO, IT SOAKS 
CLOTHES SNOWY 







I'M GLAD. | ALWAYS 
HATED TO SEE 
YOU SCRUB 






































— AND DARLING, THE CLOTHES 
LAST 20R3 TIMES LONGER NOW 
THAT THEY AREN'T SCRUBBED. 
WE'RE SAVING LOTS OF MONEY ! 
RINSO GETS CLOTHES 40R5 
SHADES WHITER, TOO. AND IT 
GIVES SUCH WONDERFUL SUDS — 
| USE IT FOR DISHES AND 
ALL CLEANING 





HANGE to easier washdays and whiter 

washes—with Rinso! You'll be delighted 

to see what an economical soap it is. Its lively 

suds last and last—even in hardest water. The 

makers of 40 famous washers recommend 

Rinso. Tested and approved by Good House- 
keeping Institute. Get it at your grocet’s. 











THE BIGGEST-SELLING PACKAGE SOAP IN AMERICA 
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S.your Baby 


IS BORN IN 


FEBRUARY 


j ETHYST 

Your baby’s birthstone 15 - « THE AM 

ire is* HE PRIMROSE 
Your baby’s flower iS. x 

eh i Stonth is the same as 
Your baby’s Birth- Month 4s en 
these other famous persons + GEORG a. 
INGTON * ABRAHAM LINCOLN — 
HERBERT * THOMAS A. EDISON a 
BOONE * ADELINA PATTI B .. 
MARSHALL + SUSAN B. ANT 
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W HAT if February és the shortest month— 
you're here and we're glad! 

And now if you'll just go back to sleep for 
a minute we want to give your mother and dad 
a little message. 

We just want to remind them that in a few 
months we hope they'll be Gerber customers. 
Not now, but soon doctors are going to be 
prescribing February Babies’ first vegetables 
and solid foods. 

We want parents to know that Gerber’s must 
be better for Baby—or else so many doctors and 
pediatricians wouldn't prescribe them for Baby. 

And they are better—they re the finest, fresh- 
est vegetables that can be produced. They're 
treated with most scrupulous care through 
every step of their processing. They're cooked 
with oxygen excluded so that those valuable 
minerals and vitamins —so essential to sturdy 
bones, strong white teeth and rosy cheeks— 
are retained in maximum degree. ‘They're sub- 
ject to heavy loss, you know, in ordinary home- 
cooking methods. And Gerber’s are strained 
five times as fine as is possible with ordinary 
kitchen sieves. 

Gerber’s Cereal, prescribed by many physi- 
cians as Baby’s first solid food, is one cereal that 
is especially prepared for tiny digestive systems. 

There’s a Baby Department at Your Favorite Store 


You'll recognize the Baby Department of your grocery 
or drug store by the Gerber display around which it cen- 
ters. It shows you at a glance the complete fange 
Gerber Ty = Strained vege- : 
tables for Baby, and the popular new 
Gerber strained Cereal specially prepared 
for Baby. 

Strained Tomatoes . . . Green Beans. .. 
Beets . . . VegetableSoup ... Carrots... 
Prunes... Peas...Spinach...4%-oz. cans. f 
Strained Cereal... 10%-oz. cans... 15c, . 


Gerber's 


9 Strained Foods for Baby 


Gerber Products Company 

Fremont, Mich. 

(In Canada: Fine Foods of Canada, 

Lrd., Windsor, Ont.) 

Please send me free copies of 

Mealtime Psychology,”’ by Dr. 

_ Lillian B. Storms and “Progress 

in Infant Feeding.” (Enclose 10c 

if you would also like picture of 

the Gerber Baby by Dorothy 

Hope Smith, ready for framing.) 
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“Il wish Better Homes & Gardens would 


«ee What? “Let’s look in the last Better 
Homes & Gardens. Maybe there’s a... ”’ 
Again what? We know you say such things. 
Why not put them into a letter telling us 
how to give you a more helpful magazine? 
And also put in some pictures for this page. 


—THE EDITORS 





Largest Living Thing 


Dear Among Ourselves: 

On a recent trip to California I got this 
photograph of the famed General Sherman 
Tree—unquestionably the largest living tree 
in the world. Its dimensions are: height 273.9 
feet; base diameter 37.3 feet. I thought all gar- 
deners would like to see 
the picture, tho of course 
many people know of the 
tree and have seen it them- 
selves. It grows in the Se- 
quoia National Park, and 
is thought to be more than 
3,500 years old. 

General Sherman is a 
Sequoia gigantea,—mem- 
ber, as its name indicates, 
of a race of giant trees 
which covered a large part 
of the earth millions of 
years ago when dinosaurs 
and other strange crea- 
tures lived on it. The spe- 
cies is often confused with 
Sequoia sempervirens—the 
great Coast Redwood— 
which is also a big tree but 
never attains the massive 
proportions or almost un- 
believable age of its mar- 
velous, mighty cousin. 
Stanley Mythaler, Valley 
City, North Dakota. 





Sequoia National Park 
officials predict that some of the Sequoias now 
growing there will, with adequate protection, at- 
tain such seemingly impossible ages as 10,000 or 
more years—the nearest thing to eternal life that 
we know about in the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms. 


Skyscraper Goes Native 


Dear Mr. Hottes: 

I want to thank you for your swell letter. I 
shall keep the flowering calendar. Thanks for 
the other bits of dope, too. 

I told you, I think, that my place is down on 
the Jersey coast. Sandy—and a region of sub- 
normal rainfall, according to the government 
maps. Topsoil has to be hauled in, and even 
then, water goes right thru to be lost in the 
sand. Yet I persevere. Some things turn out 
well. That is rather wonderful, considering soil 
and climate, and the fact that in early spring I 
can get down to the place only over week-ends. 
Nobody lives there steadily until school is out 
at the end of May. Can’t have a coldframe or 
hotbed, you see. 

Perhaps you will be amused to know the 
expedient I adopted this past spring. I planted 
six flats full of seedlings and raised them in the 
south windows of my office, here on the thirty- 
first floor of the McGraw-Hill Building. Very 
successfully, too—ten varieties. I should ex- 
plain, I suppose, that our apartment here in 
New York has north and west exposure, so I 
can’t do anything there. Sincerely yours— 
Marc A. Rose, New York City. 
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A dirt gardener speaks, if he does do his trans- 
planting via the elevator! Mr. Rose is another of 
those busy editors—do you read his,“ Business 
Week” ?—but like the editors of Better Homes & 
Gardens, can always find a few minutes. 


Dream Home? 


My Dear Mr. Hainline: 

I want to tell you how much I enjoyed Sey- 
mour Snyder’s cover painting “Autumn Among 
the Poplars.” It conjures up pictures of wood 
fires, hot tea, English muffins, and all the de- 
lightful things that go with an English home. 

I have almost worn this picture out trying ito 
figure the floor plan of this lovely home, and |] 
could have murdered the artist in cold blood 
for making the wall so high I couldn’t see the 
chimney. And where is the entrance? 

I’m hoping to build a home next fall and 
have a plan we liked very much, as it looks like 
this cover, but it has only three rooms and we 
wanted five. Mr. Snyder’s home looks as if it 
might have five. 

Is there really a place 
like this or is it a figment 
of imagination, a dream 
home, perhaps? Don’t tell 
me the artist saw it in 
England. I would like so 
much if I could just get 
the floor plan, or at least 
an idea to work from. 
Yours truly—C. Belle 
Perry, Glen Jean, West 
Virginia. 


Yes, there is a home like 
this, but the artist took great 
liberties with it, omitting 
an entire central wing. 
There is therefore no way 
to make the original plans 
Jit the exterior shown in the 
painting, altho a good ar- 
chitect could do that for you. 
Architect Bernard Muller, 
33 West Forty-second Street, 
New York City, designed 
the original and has a num- 
ber of other plans for small 
English-type homes. You 
might like to get his ideas for your new home. 


Boy, What a Night! 


Dear Editor: 

Boy, what a night for comedy! Just finished 
listening to Eddie Cantor, Will Rogers, and 
Jack Benny and reading T. W. Allen’s letter 
in the “Among Ourselves” column. 

I don’t know Harry O’Brien from a bale of 
hay, altho I understand he’s over at Ohio 
State, in Columbus, but, Mister Editor, I do 
read his column and like it-—at least he’s human 
in his writings and if Friend Allen doesn’t like 
it, why does he read it?—it isn’t being crammed 
down his throat. 

At any rate, I prefer to read about Harry 
O’Brien’s affairs at home and in the garden 
than to hear about the brown spots on Mr. 
Allen’s cedars. As for the questions this man 
from the Copper Country wants to ask and 
have answered, why not send him a good book 
on evergreens? I’ll donate my share to help 
educate such an inquisitive mortal. On the 
other hand, education may be another of the 
services of Better Homes & Gardens. If so, 
could you please educate me enough to become 
president of a railroad? I always thought I'd 
like railroad-presidenting. Sincerely yours— 


Paul L. Craft, Dayton, Ohio. 


“Funny Stuff” was the epithet applied to the 
Dirt Gardener's “Diary” by T. W. Allen, of 
Calumet, Michigan. Since printing his sugges- 
tion that we pull out the “Diary” and put in a 
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question-and-answer column instead, horrified 
protests like Mr. Craft's have been jamming the 
mailbox. His remarks reflect nobody knows how 
many more opinions. A letter from the Auld Sod, 
praising the “Diary” and its glimpses of the gar- 
dening O’ Briens brimmed The Dirt Gardener's 
cup with joy. It was from Mrs. Frank Mumford, 
County Dublin, Irish Free State. ... Guess we'll 
keep the “Diary” 


Pricklypear Parkings 


Dear Among Ourselves: 

I’ve seen the answer to Mrs. Ray’s fence prob- 
lem. It was cactus. And it worked. A lady 
living near the high school, on a corner lot, 
planted her parking at side and front with 
Pricklypear and neither watered nor worried 
over the plants. 

With no water, the weeds died out and the 
cactus stickers were strong and sturdy. When 
the cactus bloomed, hers was one of the town’s 
show places. Again in the fall, when the fruits 
were brilliant red, her Pricklypear parkings 
were glorious. 

My own way out of the fence problem is a 
5-foot woven-wire fence, planted with any 
and all of the tall tropical-looking plants that 
will hide the wire and give my enclosure a 
sunken-garden effect. Here, with a foliage 
screen on all sides, my rug and pillow and I 
can have an outdoor nap. I lock the gate, put 
the key in my pocket, and go off to sleep 
secure in the knowledge that the babies won’t 
run off while I get in the winks I lost the night 
before when the youngest had teething woes. 
Truly a 5-foot woven wire fence covered with 
vines is the answer to a mother’s prayer. 
Sincerely yours—Pauline G. Goldenstein, 


Caldwell, Idaho. 


A recent letter on this page from Mrs. E. B. 
Ray, Torrington, Wyoming, expressed disgust 
with the folks who make our lawns a criss-cross 
of paths and who have to be fenced out. 


Automatic Feeder 


Dear Among Ourselves: 

I’m taking the liberty of sending in these 
pictures [ below ] of an automatic bird-feeder 
which I made because I thought there ought 
to be some easy way of looking after the birds. 
Lack of time to renew the larder is of course 
the reason why more people do not feed them. 

This box contains 15 pounds of grain and 
crumbs. Its bottom is raised at the center some- 
what like a pyramid, and two cross strips, 
pointed at the top, hold the box so there is a 
\4-inch space between the lower edge and a 
trough, which goes all around four sides. As 
the birds eat the grain out of this trough, 
more sifts down, so the supply is constant. 

The sole purpose of the platform is to keep 
grain from being scattered onto the ground. | 
do not attempt to spread food on it. Perches 
are hinged for easy cleaning. Yours very truly 
—George H. Loh, Long Island, New York. 





















“Dean Manzory 
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and Designs to 
Choose from regard- 
less of the colors in 
your old wir i 


SAVE % 


This Sensible im 


ERE is a real ADVEN- (aps 

TURE IN THRIFT— 
an easy, economical plan 
that has won the approval 
of over two million customers. 
You, too, will find it a fasci- 
nating New Experience to 


Send us a bundle of 
Your Old Rugs, 
Carpets, Clothing 


and 10 days later receive 
luxuriously soft, seamless, 


REVERSIBLE RUGS that 






















family & friends, 


JUST PHONE \" 

the Railway Ex- 
press tocall at 
our home or ship 
y freight at Our 
Expense.We do the rest. 


TO EVERY 











. « mail coupon or ic 
and we will send you the 
tiful big new 60th ANNIVER- 
SARY Olson Rug Book that 
shows lovely new Oriental, 
plain or Early American 
patterns in actual colors in 
model rooms; and tells how 
we reclaim the valuable wool 
—scour, sterilize, bleach, re- 
spin,dye and weave Ina Week 
into new rugs. Sizes for every 
need. (We have no Agents.) , 


Order by Mail direct 
from Factory and Save %@ 
Money back if you don’t 
say: “The richest looking 
rugs I've ever seen for so little 
.” Write for 60 page 
NEW BOOK in COLORS 


OLSON RUG 


SAN FRANCISCO 

Mailto 2800 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Dept. E-37 
YES, send me FREE and postpaid, your new 

Rug Book in colors and low thrift-time prices: 
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Coming in the 
MARCH 


Better Homes & Gardens 


+ 


THE garden New Year starts in March. 
Almost everyone has some sentiment 
connected with his garden, but when you 
read L. W. C. Tuthill’s story about how 
he made a memory garden, you'll get 
ideas to make your garden mean more to 
rou. 
, We have planned a number of very 
fascinating things for you— 

—a Green Triangle Chapter for The 
Junior Garden Clubs of America. 

—a splendid story—‘‘A Garden Wall? 
Why Not!”—by our popular writer, 
Professor Victor H. Ries. You will realize 
that every garden becomes more interest- 
ing when it is built upon several levels. A 
rock wall and a step or two produce the 
desired result. 

—a thoroly practical discussion of how 
to sow seeds successfully. 

—an introduction to the crown jewels 
of the Amaryllis family. 

—Ezra Stiles, landscape architect, tells 
how to make a garden right the first time 
and thereby save the cost of blunders. 

—all about the tree that owns itself. 

—a story which tells about the score of 
plants called daisies. 


— 





Each Cutting Job Needs 
Its Special Knife 


| Begins on page 27 | 


that make a good knife? First and fore- 
most it is the blade, of course. And what 
shall the blade be made of? High-grade 
crucible steel holds a good edge, but is 
somewhat of a nuisance to keep scoured. 
Recently a manufacturer of a high-grade 
carbon-steel cutlery has added a chromi- 
um plating to make his knives stainless. A 
good grade of stainless steel (one that has 
a high carbon content) always looks well, 
is highly efficient. Cheap “‘stainless” or 
cheap stainless steel does not hold an 
edge, is frequently poorly designed as to 
shape of blade and handle. If you buy it, 
be prepared to buy knives often. Since 
the difference between a good knife and a 
poor knife is not apparent until the knife 
is put to use, it is wise not to buy the 
cheapest and, as I have already said, to 
buy a well-known make. 

A forged steel blade, properly hardened 
and tempered, is the most satisfactory, 
and such a blade tapers from the back to 
the cutting edge, and from the handle to 
the blade. A stamped blade of iron or 
steel is of uniform thickness and does not 
hold an edge. To test the sharpness of a 
knife edge, hold a stiff piece of paper in 


TOILET STAINS 












REMOVE 


EASILY 















ani-Flush 


cleans closet bowls 
without scouring 





. Buy a can of Sani-Flush. 
<p Follow directions on the 
label. See the toilet bowl 
become bright and spotless, like 
new. And you don’t scrub or scour. 
You don’t touch the bowl with 
your hands. 


Do not confuse Sani-Flush with 
ordinary cleansers. It is made 
especially to clean toilets. It 
brightens the porcelain. It puri- 
fies the hidden trap which no brush 
can reach. Removes the cause of 
toilet odors. Sani-Flush eliminates 
all unpleasant labor. 


It is also effective for cleaning 
automobile radiators. Sold at 
grocery, drug, and hardware 
stores, 25c. The Hygienic 
Products Co., Canton, Ohio. 
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$416. —~.~y up. Build it y: 


log in full color. 80 good practical low-priced 
garages. Established 1906 
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any one to follow our a 
Freight Pal, Price includes: Theol 4 plane. Send for 


tion, Spring Bronze Weather Stripping, Built-In full Glor 


Ironing Board, Bathroom Cabinet, Attractive 1- 


panel Doors, with latest hardware. Also Nails, Catal og- 


Paint, Lath, Shingles, etc. Build it yourself. De- 
tailed Plans Furnished. Send 25c today for cata- © 


homes to choose from, also summer cottages and 





INTERNATIONAL MILL & TIMBER CO, 
Dept. B-24, Bay City, Michigan 











[eest BY TEST SEEDS 


Try Sample Lot Free ——= 
Send 10 cts. for Packing and Postage 

20 Packets—Fresh—Guaranteed Seeds 10c. 
PARSLEY, Curled ONION, Prizetaker 
CABBAGE, Glory PARSNIP, Guernsey 
CARROT, Half Long RADISH, Icicle 
CELERY, Winter SPINACH, Summer 
CUCUMBER, Best TOMATO, Baltimore 
LETTUCE, Butter TURNIP, Ruta * Baga 
WATERMELON SEED BOOK FR 


Also 7 Beautiful FLOWERS 


COSMOS, Giants WAVES of GOLD 
ASTERS, 200 Sorts POPPY, 150 Kinds 
KOCHIA, Cypress 500 Flowers Mixed 
MIGNONETTE CAT ALOGUE FREE 


All Above 20 Packets Mailed for only 10 cents 


Deposit Seed Co. DEPOSIT, N. Y. 
5 Packets Giant ZINNIAS for 10 cts. 


























the left hand and cut down on the paper 
at a distance about 1 inch from the ad. 
If the paper cuts easily and cleanly, the 
knife is satisfactory. 

In the cheaper knives the blade is ce- 
mented into a soft wood or a cheap com- 
position handle in a temporary fashion. 
While in the better grades, the biade is 
riveted into a hardwood handle, or secure- 
ly molded into a good composition materi- 
al in such a way that it is practically 

rmanent. And a shaped handle fits the 
hand more comfortably and is so much 
more convenient to use than a fat round 
one. One manufacturer notches his handles 
to allow a firmer grip for the fingers. 


SHOWN on page 27 are the knives and 
other cutlery which I consider make up 
an adequate set of cutlery. In addition to 
the descriptions given there, it should be 
added that: 

1. Bread knives may be of the type 
shown (popular with chefs who work it 
like a flash) or they may have scalloped 
or plain edges. A bread-knife blade should 
be anywhere from 71% to 9 inches long. 

2. Beef-carving knives should have 
blades 8 to 9 inches long; game-carvers, 6 
to 7 inches; and steak or bird-carvers can 
be used interchangeably. 

3. For slicing cold meats, the long thin 
blades of flexible steel (see E at bottom of 
page 27) are splendid. Some men and 
women prefer this style for slicing hot 
roast beef as well. 

Given a set of kitchen cutlery, how shall 
we care for it? Don’t, by any means, jum- 
ble it all together in a drawer where one 
edge wears against another. Let’s have a 
cutlery rack convenient to the working 
surface where the knives hang or are in- 
serted into a groove, or have a partitioned 
cutlery drawer. Such a drawer can be fit- 
ted with a strip of wood grooved to hold 
the knives in place with the sharp edge 
down. 


THERE has been much discussion about 
the best method of keeping knives sharp. 
The type of sharpener in which the knife 
is drawn between two sets of disks is satis- 
factory if correctly used. The knife should 
be drawn thru lightly, in one direction 
only, and in a straight line. To draw it 
thru once or twice is enough for one sharp- 
ening, but the knife, should be sharpened 
frequently. A sharpening steel, a house- 
hold carborundum stone, or a whetstone, 
are very satisfactory, tho they all require 
a little more skill in using. Also, several 
of the electric-beaters and food-preparers 
have knife-sharpening devices that are 
easy to use and quite efficient. 


My kitchen has some special tools 
which I use for tasks which may otherwise 
be done with knives. For instance, I no 
longer cut my fat into my flour with case 
knives. I can do it better and more quickly 
with a pastry-blender like the one shown 
on page 27. For cutting dried fruits, can- 
died peels, helping to disjoint a fowl, 
slicing mushrooms and string beans, and 
for ever so many kitchen jobs, I use the 
substantially built kitchen shears. For cut- 
ting potatoes for chips, or lattice, or shoe- 
strings, I use either a hand vegetable- 
preparer or my electric one. And for han- 
dling hot baked vegetables or turning 
steaks or chops, I use my kitchen tongs 
instead of a fork. 

And now I wish for all housewives (and 
for husbands who help in the kitchen, as 
well) the right kind of knife for the job. 








“OH, HELEN-AND JUST 
AFTER MOTHER HAD THE 
PLACE ALL TIDIED UP!” 


ba 





“HERE'S A HINT, MADAM — 
TIDY UP YOUR HOME THE 

QUICK, EASY WAY—AS WE 
DO IT AT THE NEW YORKER!” 
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ASHES ON RUG 


“We have 2,500 rooms to keep 
spic and span,’’ says Mrs. Maude 
Bouldin, in charge of house- 
keeping at the New Yorker 
Hotel, New York City, “‘ but it’s 
easy with Bissells. We don’t get 
out vacuum-cleaners every time 
there’s cleaning up to do! 


quiet .. 


CRUMBS UNDER TABLE 


“And of course, our cleaning 
must be done quietly— without 
disturbing our guests. Bissells are 
- yet efficient. 


“They get all kinds of dirt, and 
are very handy at reaching 
under-furniture spots.” 
















LINT, SCRAPS, ETC. 


“We use vacuum-cleaners for 
periodic cleaning. For everyday 
clean-ups, we use Bissells. 


“Our housekeepers tell me the 
Bissell is indispensable in mod- 
ern-day cleaning — at home 
or in the hotel!”’ 


Mothers—clean at home the quick, easy way—as they do at the Hotel 
New Yorker, by using the new Bissell! 


The new Bissell is extremely light, and 
it glides softly—quietly. Yet it gets all 
kinds of dirt. Because Bissell’s exclusive 


~~ ONLY $5.00 
‘™\ 


ind South 





Hi-Lo Brush Control automatically ad- 
justs itself to high or low nap rugs... 


Ball bearings, a fine bristle brush and 
great durability, what a contrast to crude 
sweepers designed to sell on price alone! 


Get a new Hi-Lo Bissell. See the “‘Silver 
Streak” (shown at left) silver finish, 
streamlined smooth top. Price only $5.00 
($5.50 in West and South). Other models 
for even less. The nearest reliable depart- 
ment, furniture or hardware store. 


The Bissell Brush cleaner, a helpful 
metal comb device, sent with Book- 
let for 10c, coin or stamps. Booklet 
alone free. Address Bissell Carpet 
Sweeper Co., 240 Erie Street, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 


For the daily clean-up of the home—just Bissell 
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Modernize 
your 





Save money on fuel— 
Add charm and comfort 


This Fireplace 
Circulates Heat 


THE Heatilator fireplace doesn’t stop 

with improving the appearance of 
your home. It cuts your fuel bills, brings 
you new comfort by circulating its heat— 
to all corners of the room and those ad- 
joining. In mild climates and in summer 
homes and camps it is the only heating 
equipment needed. 


The Heatilator works on the same prin- 
ciple as a warm air furnace. Cold air 
enters the double-walled firebox where it 
is heated and then passed out in a steady 
flow of even warmth. 


Guaranteed Smokeless 


Over half of all existing fireplaces are 
not used because they smoke or fail to 
heat. The Heatilator eliminates all chance 
of failure by providing a correctly de- 
signed form for the masonry. It is simple 
to install—saves buying damper, smoke 
dome and firebrick—adds little to fire- 
place cost. And you can have any style 
of fireplace you like—the Heatilator does 
not alter the general appearance. 


Heatilator 
Fireplace 


Send the Coupon 
Below 


If you are planning 
to build a new fire- 
place or rebuild 
one that smokes 
and wastes heat, be 
sure to find out 
how a Heatilator 
Fireplace will help 
you cut your heat- 
ing costs. 


HEATILATOR COMPANY 
512 E. Brighton Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 
I want to know more about the fireplace that 


circulates heat. Send me free literature. (Please 
state if for home or camp—new or old fireplace.) 






Warm air rises 
—spreads over 
room. Air cur- 
renis return to 
fireplace along 
floor. 


Address....... ee Ee PT 
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Better Homes & Gardens’ Club Department 


Edited by Edith Wasson McElroy 


| ASKED twelve women, interesting wo- 
men all of them and intelligent, too, the 
question, “Why do you belong to a club?” 

“For mental gymnastics to keep my 
mind agile,” promptly answered the first 
one. ““Nowadays one’s mind is in danger 
of being overloaded with ideas, just as too 
many food calories burden one’s body. 
This very minute my mind is stodgy with 
a mass of undigested facts.” 

The phraseology of their answers dif- 
fered, but boiled down the essence was the 
same. They turn to clubs for the give and 
take of brisk discussion, for interchange 
of ideas, and for the opportunity to crys- 
tallize into definite form their nebulous 
opinions. They agreed unanimously on 
one point! If club meetings are likely to 
be a bore they will not go. 

Look about and you will agree with me, 
the club movement is not dying out. Cer- 
tain forms are passing, but as our plan of 
living changes to include the new leisure, 
the more certain it is that organizations 
will flourish. Clubs will play an even 
greater part in our 
lives, and they will 
quicken to the mod- 
ern tempo. 

Clubs, for so long a 
center for cultural life 
only, have pushed 
their way into the 
center of our social 
and recreational life 
as well. The simplest 
way to assure one’s 
self of recreational 
contacts is to join a 
group of congenial 
spirits interested in 
gardening or music or 
drama or whatever 
hobby catches your 
fancy. So lustily have these clubs grown 
as to almost shoulder aside the more 
sedate cultural club. 

One certain proof of the club move- 
ment’s vitality is that it was not talked 
to death in its youth. Remember those 
lectures by any speaker who could be pre- 
vailed upon to appear—dull, tedious 
papers on far-fetched topics—miles of 
statistics—a veritable ocean of words thru 
which we swam, swallowing a mouthful 
now and then as the waves of sound broke 
over our heads? 

“Never again,” said still another of my 
twelve women, “will I ever laboriously 
write a paper on a subject outside my field. 
Tomorrow I’m scheduled to present a re- 
view on the latest New York dramatic suc- 
cess. It’s too ridiculous. I’ve never read nor 
seen the play and I’m not a dramatic critic. 
I’ve simply rebelled and instead will read 
a critical broadside on the modern drama 
I discovered in a magazine. It is some- 
what controversial and I chuckle to think 
of the clamor for and against that will re- 


parties. 


Hint to the Social Chairman 


Clever pencil and paper games will 
span that deadly gap between courses 
at your annual dinner. The canny 
hostess uses them to enliven her dinner 


The Club Editor will send you the 
word games she likes best or tell you 
about the twelve most successful club 
programs, if you will write her, inclos- 
ing a 3-cent stamp for her reply. 


sound when I’ve finished. But it will jolt 
every woman there into mental activity, 
and that is the purpose of a club program.” 
Why not? Can any club program do 
more than to bring forth discussion that 
crackles? The club should serve as a clear- 
ing house into which every theory, whether 
we approve of it or not, may come with its 
arguments for a hearing. The perfect club 
program is certainly not one staggering 
under a load of facts, but one that travels 
swiftly, setting in motion a wind to swirl 
thru our minds, sweeping before it the 
dead timber of yesterday’s beliefs and 
leaving room for a sturdy new growth. 
The ingredients of our club programs 
are good. It is new combinations we need 
and unusual garnishes to make them 
different. Can you imagine your family 
greeting with cheers of delight a supper 
of hash without salt and pepper or pun- 
gent onion to give it zip? Of course not. 
But that same hash with an aroma of mys- 
tery bestowed by a cook with imagination 
is downed to the last tasty crumb. Mental 
food, too, can grow 
tiresome unless given 
a dash of spice to 
tempt the appetite. 
The biggest sur- 
prise my twelve 
friends had for me was 
the particular pro- 
gram each had found 
the most outstanding 
during the past win- 
ter. Remember these 
are women who are 
alert, well-informed, 
and interested in a 
wide range of activi- 
ties. One recalled a 
citizenship program 
without a speaker or 
a definite program, but using a question- 
naire on the good citizen as a device for 
developing informal discussion. Another 
unhesitatingly selected a luncheon meet- 
ing. A woman just returned from a life- 
time in China talked informally in re- 
sponse to questions. A third, a quiet per- 
son whose family is young and whose club 
is her one outlet, praised the paper and 
pencil games used as curtain-raisers to the 
more serious discussion because they help 
her to relax after a busy morning and 
really enjoy the program that follows. 
One jolly club has neither program com- 
mittee nor yearbook, but each member 
plans one program—is on her toes to 
make it click! Oddly enough, altho very 
simple—exhibits of children’s books; an 
evening devoted to modern-verse reading; 
a display of maps, literary, ancient, every 
conceivable type; a book review; a stunt 
evening—they inspire vigorous and stimu- 
lating discussion. 
Which proves it is more fun for club 
members to talk than to be talked to. 




















Light! 
| Begins on page 16) 


gamma rays that are let loose by radium 
atoms when they explode. The radium- 
atom rays are tens of thousands of times 
shorter than anything we can see. Longer 
than visible light are the heat and radio 
waves, ordinary broadcasting being ac- 
complished by waves that are hundreds 
of yards long. The range over which our 
eyes are effective is only a minute fraction 
of the whole spread of the electromagnetic 
wave family. Yet it is the most important 
part in any discussion of light. 


Cotor is a matter of destruction. Since 
white light has all the colors in it, the 
method of producing a color is to hold 
out by some means or other the colors 
that are not needed. For instance, a beam 
of sunlight, which contains all the colors, 
is allowed to pass thru what we call a red 
glass. White light enters and red light 
exists. What happens is that the red glass 
destroys all but the red. It does not change 
any other colors into red, as might be sup- 
posed. Exactly the same principle ac- 
counts for the coloration of solids and 
liquids. Some colors are subtracted from 
the light that is transmitted or reflected 
and the material has the color of the light 
that is left over. 

Not all sources of light have all or most 
of the colors. Sunlight approaches close to 
being a universal white light. But at 
times, as when the sun sinks in the west 
at eventide, its light is richer in orange 
and red, while on the top of high moun- 
tains it contains more blue than on the 
surface of the earth. White light has there- 
fore a variable quality. Artificial light 
often has deficiencies of color, depending 
upon its source. Take the flame of kero- 
sene, for instance. A piece of cloth blue by 
sunlight looks black in that light because 
it does not contain blue, the only color 
the cloth can reflect. Most striking of arti- 
ficial lights is the new sodium vapor light 
which, rich in yellow only, plays strange 
tricks upon complexions and surround- 
ings, so much so that it is not suitable for 
ordinary illumination. 


THE ultra-violet light that is not de- 
tected by the eye has a peculiar effect on 
some substances, one of which is that old 
stand-by of the medicine cabinet, sul- 
phate of quinine. If invisible ultra-violet 
rays are upon such a substance it 
glows with a soft, gentle blue-green 
light, that is called fluorescence. Here isa 
case of light being transformed from one 
sort into another. 

The phenomenon of fluorescence, and 
its brother effect of phosphorescence, in 
which the glow persists after the invisible 
light is extinguished, are coming into use 
in advertising and home decoration. A 
room can be completely redecorated with 
the flip of a switch, cutting off visible 
light and flooding the room with ultra- 
violet. 


In the blaze of light that modern science 
has kindled in every hamlet and city 
after dark, man may look upon his con- 
quest of night’s darkness with some pride. 
It is a long trail from the first crude 
torches and lamps to the incandescent 
tungsten filament gas-filled electric lamps 
that burst into light at the flick of a 
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WEVE: BEEN EXTRA 

GOOD, CAN WE HAVE 

AN EXTRA LOT OF 
GINGERBREAD ? 


ie 
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&) A Yes, ALL You WANT OF ITY 
opi i] OLD-FASHIONED BRER 
Sy 7] RABBIT MOLASSES IS ff 

| AS GOOD FOR CHILDREN 


pe | AS IT TASTES 








Dolly's weekly 
Gi treat 


kept her good as gold 


OLLY was eight and mischievous. 
Even brother Bill could not think 
up quite such destructive pranks. 


Mrs. Clinton pondered. How could 
she make them “‘be good”’ without harsh 
punishment? 


A little reward! That was it! 


But what? Gingerbread, made from 
her favorite Brer Rabbit recipe! Those 
large, moist, tangy squares that Daddy, 
Dolly and young Bill always greeted 
with cheers. It would certainly be a 
wholesome food for the children, too. 

“Dolly!” she called, ‘‘ Bill, come here! 
If you'll be real good all week, mother 
will make you a big pan of gingerbread 
on Saturday.” 

“T’ll be good,” they declared vehe- 
mently! And they were! Good as gold. 





So on Saturday, the aroma of fresh gin- 
gerbread permeated the house. 


“What’s got into these youngsters,” 
said Daddy one evening, ‘“‘they’re behav- 
ing like civilized children, not Indians.” 


“It’s that old-fashioned Brer Rabbit 
Molasses,” smiled Mrs. Clinton, ‘It 
makes such delicious gingerbread that 
any body would be good in order to getit!’’ 


Old-fashioned tangy gingerbread, made 
from Brer Rabbit Molasses, is always a 
favorite with grown-ups and children. How 
they love its pungent smell, its rich flavor. 


Brer Rabbit Molasses is real New Orleans 
molasses, made from finest grade of freshly 
crushed sugar cane. That’s what makes it 
taste so good. It is a wholesome food, too. 

Two kinds—Gold Label—the highest 
quality light molasses for fancy cookery, 
fine on pancakes; Green Label—a darker 
molasses with a stronger flavor. 


BRER RABBIT 


REAL PLANTATION 





FREE— More than 90 Brer Rabbit recipes 


Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc., Dept. 
Orleans, La. Please send me my free copy of 
**Old-fashioned Molasses Goodies.”’ 


BH-14, New 
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EVERGREENS 
SHRUBS 


FRUITS 





10 Col. Blue meee 2 28 be, seedlings $1.00 
15 Douglas Fir 8 to 12 in. seedlings 00 
Norway Spruce 4 to 6 in. seedlings... .$1.00 
© Sate Berges *, seedlings 4 to 6 in. 
high 3 each o' f Black Hills Spruce, White 
Colorado Blue Spruce, Douglas 
rosa Pine.—fin 


2 ake Juniper transplants, 1 ft. across . 
ROSES 
8 Rambler l yr. mailing sise, 2 each of 
Crimson Rambler, Dorothy Perkins, White 
ee Tausendschoen 
ve poomming Roses, 2 
Pink, Yellow, 4 for 


© Teosesing, Grate, 18-24 in. named varieties. ry 00 
12 Bridal Wreath, 1 yr. field grown 1,00 
8 Forsythia, 2 yr. field grown, golden yellow. . 
BULBS & PERENNIALS 

6 Peonies, 2 red, 2 white, 2 pink 

15 Delphiniumws, beautiful, stately, lovely blue. 

10 Mixed Phiox, gay assortment 1. 

20 Selected Perennials—5 each of paisttalome, 

Shasta Daisies, Hardy Pinks, — aad eee 
60 Gladiolus Bulbs, Rainbow Mixture .. 


If you order Ferris 
Dollar —— direct 
you may eC’ 
any 3 For *275 
LANDSCAPE or PLANTING 
Term any 6 For 95% 
’ POSTPAID 


Other dollar bargains and low 
Priced collections, landscape 


FERRIS 


ORNAMENTAL 
EVERGREENS 


These 5 SELECT OR- 
Py age EVER- 
GREENS, with onhendld 
ts and well formed 


$3.85 
Or 10 SPECIMEN 
EVERGREENS two 
each of these 5 beauti- 
ful varieties. 


tor $7. 








FERRIS citatoc 


Write today for free Ferris Pla 
ing Guide showing new aati 
plans, amazing bargains on ever- 
greens, trees, shrubs, fruits, peren- 
nials, etc. Hardy, northern grown 
nursery stock—prices advancing— 
now—this year is the best time to 
improve your home grounds. Write 


planting guide. 
EARL FERRIS NU 
735 Bridge St... HAMP 
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Light! 


switch. Wide is the range of electric lamps 
available today. The largest incandescent 
lamp is a 50,000-watt lamp at 120 volts, 
weighing 35 pounds, and the smallest is 
the “grain of wheat” used in surgery, that 
weighs one thousandth of a pound and 
produces one five-millionth of the light of 
the world’s largest. Nevertheless the most 
efficient electric lamp when the useful, 
visible energy is compared with the total 
energy used has an efficiency of barely one 
percent. This wastage of 99 out of 100 
units of energy is largely due to the fact 
that in producing light it is necessary to 
make something so hot that it begins to 
emit waves of visible light. The heat, espe- 
cially on a hot summer night, is thus not 
merely waste but a disadvantage. 


SiR OLIVER LODGE put the matter 
vividly when he explained that in making 
light we want atoms to move a small range 

T cand vibrations, between 700 and 400 
billion vibrations per second, and re- 
marked that “it is as tho, in order to 
sound some little shrill octave of pipes in 
an organ, we were obliged to depress every 
key and every pedal, and to blow a small 
hurricane.” 

Even the sun would be rated as waste- 
ful if its sole object were to produce light, 
which it is not. The firefly seems to have 
learned how to emit all its energy in the 
form of visible light, a greenish-yellow 
light, that has the greatest possible effect 
on the eye, but it has so far kept its secret 
and man cannot imitate it. 


As important as producing light is see- 
ing it. The human eye and brain are 
marvelous mechanisms which we do not 
yet fully understand. Combined they 
form a light receiver in the same sense that 
a radio set is a radio receiver. An even 
better analogy is to compare the eye with 
a camera. The iris—brown, gray, or blue 
—corresponds to the shutter, with the 
pupil equivalent to the camera diaphragm. 
The crystalline lens and the humors that 
fill the spaces before and behind the lens 
correspond to the lenses in a camera. The 
image of the object being viewed is formed 
upon the retina and it is upside down and 
reduced in size. There the image is re- 
corded and transmitted by way of some 
400,000 nerve endings of the optic nerve 
to the portion of the brain that handles 
these vision messages and persuades us 
that we see. The precise mechanism of 
this performance in our cerebrum, altho 
performed every split-second, is still one 
of the major mysteries. The arrangement 
from the retina to the brain is somewhat 
like a telephone, for the impulse that 
travels over the optic nerve seems to be 
an electrical current and not light itself. 


THERE may be a temptation at this 
point to revive an old philosophical in- 
quiry in a new form and query whether 
there is light if there is not an eye to see 
it. The answer, as for the original question 
as to whether a falling tree makes a noise 
if an ear is not there to hear, is, ““Most 
certainly, yes.” If you are inclined to dis- 
agree, burn an electric light in a closet for 
a month without opening the door. Your 
doubts will be removed when the month’s 
electric light bill arrives. 

Fortunate it is for us that air in which 
sound vibrates is not the medium used 
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Order Now 
These Attractive 
Specialties 
from DREER’S 
1934 
GARDEN 
BOOK 





Send now for this one 
COMPLETE guide to 
successful gardening, 
216 pages. Free on re- 
quest to those _ inter- 
ested in vegetable and 
flower seeds, roses, 
perennial plants, etc. 


New Super Giant Aster, ‘“‘Los Angeles’’. 
Shell-pink. Packet, 25c. 


Giant California Sunshine Aster. Start- 
lingly beautiful. Many lovely colors in 
mixture. Pkt. 20c. 


New Annual og og A am “Angelus 
Bell’’. Deep rose. Pkt. 


New Annual Canterbury Bell, 
Boll’’. Violet. Pkt. 25c. 

New Calendula Chrysantha. 
yellow. Pkt. 20c. 


New Double Ipomoea, 
Deep rose, Pkt. 15c. 


Marigold. “Guinea Gold’’. Brilliant or- 
ange flushed with gold. Pkt. 20c. 


Golden Gleam. The sensational new dou- 
ble sweet-scented Nasturtium. Pkt. 10c. 


Special Better Homes & Garden Collec- 
nae pkt., each of above (8 pkts.) 


“Liberty 
Buttercup 


“Rose Marie’’. 


HENRY A. DREER 
12 Dreer Building 
1306 Spring Garden Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














Burpee’s 
Giant 


ZINNIAS 
> Pkts 10 


SCARLET, YELLOW, ROSE 
Best colors—a full size packet of each (value 30c) sent 
postpaid for only 10c. This is a remarkable ‘‘get ac- 

quainted”’ offer giving you a special opportunity to learn that 

BURPEE’S SEEDS ARE THE BEST THAT GROW. 

Burpee’s Garden Book FREE 

World’s greatest garden guide describing all best flowers 

and vegetables. Hundreds of illustrations. A wealth of 

garden information. Last year’s low prices, some even 
lower. This valuable book is FREE. Write for it today. 

W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 744Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 


"S SEEDS GROW 








BURPEFE 





BUISTS SEEDS 


FAMOUS FOR 106 YEARS 
““A GET ACQUAINTED OFFER” 


Write today for FREE ILLUSTRATED 
GARDEN GUIDE & CATALOG. 

















packets 





pute WINNING 144 Pages of Complete Planting 
GETABLES Instructions and 3 Generous 
ve ¢ Pkts. of Carrot, Lettuce, and 
Tomato. Enough for a small 


garden.Send onlyl0c tocover postage. 


ROBERT BUIST CO. DEPARTMENT H 


Philadelphia, Pa. 




















are sturdy, heavily rooted 2-yr. 
FIELD GROWN plants. Guaran- 
teed to bloom or your money back. 
Get our 1934 “Star Guide to Good 
Roses’. Shows over 200 best roses, 
44 in full color. FREE. 

CONARD-PYLE CO., Robt. Pyle, Pres. 
WEST GROVE 105, PENNA. 
Rose Specialists for 37 years 


GUARANTEED TO BLOOM 
























by light. Otherwise the light of sun and 
stars would be lacking and the universe 
would be a very queer place. 

As it is, astronomers and physicists 
can learn so much from the light that 
reaches us from the heavenly bodies that 
we know more about the condition of the 
surface of the sun than we do about the 
center of the earth. Star light, feeble tho 
it may seem to the unaided eye, brings to 
earth information that astronomers use in 
telling the distances, weights, bright- 
nesses, and compositions of the stars. 
From the spectra or rainbows of stars, it 
can be computed how they are moving 
and where they are going. Light flashing 
over great inter-galactic distances tells us 
of the existence of great aggregations of 
stars, “island universes” that rival in size 
the Milky Way system whose stars pro- 
vide most of the luminaries of the sky 
and in which the sun is a minor star of 
little cosmical significance. 


Here on earth light from various sub- 
stances broken up into spectra by prisms 
is finding great practical use in allowing 
the analysis of the chemical compositions 
of substances that are otherwise difficult 
to analyze. 

Life and health are dependent upon 
light other than as a supplier of energy. 
Rickets can now be prevented by baths of 
that invisible light beyond the violet, 
called the ultra-violet, instead of by doses 
of cod-liver oil. Or, what is more con- 
venient, nearly any vegetable oil or fat 
can be activitated by exposure to sunlight 
or artificial sunlight and made rich in 
Vitamin D, which prevents and cures 
rickets. Vitamin D is the sunshine vita- 
min, and we are impressed by the potency 
of light in disease and health when we 
learn that a few milligrams of an organic 
substance, ergosterol, irradiated briefly, 
has antirachitic potency equivalent to an 
entire quart of good cod-liver oil. 


Licut is not just a means of seeing. It 
tans our skins in summer. It makes our 
food. It allows us to know the universe, 
which is written in light. It literally defines 
and colors our surroundings. It tempers 
our dispositions. Little wonder that the 
ancients personified light and wisdom 
in the same gods. Phoebus Apollo of the 
Greeks and Romans, Ra of the Egyp- 
tians, the modern spectrum of physics, are 
symbols of man’s progressing understand- 
ing of light. 
* 
Another story in “Our Home World of 


Wonders” series will appear in an early 
issue. 
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Floor plan for the Bildcost Gardened 
Home appearing on pages 22 and 23 








ETERNIT TIMBERTEX 





This Ruberoid Style Leader 
offers the Beauty of a weathered 
cypress shingle in Fire-proof, 
Rot-proof Asbestos-Cement.... 


Ci another roofing triumph—Eternit 


Timbertex—Ruberoid made, and long 


wanted by property owners for dependable 
re-roofing, roofing or modernizing work. 
Built from time and fire-defying asbestos- 
cement, this tapered shingle with a 4” thick 
butt has the lovely texture of weathered cy- 
press, aged and mellowed. Its several “wood” 
colors are soft, rich and lasting. Periodic 
painting or staining is never required, as 
the colors are an integral part of each shingle. 
Roofing experts the nation over are most 
enthusiastic about the many value-giving 
features of Eternit Timbertex which reflect in 
added beauty, life, safety and economy. They 
marvel, too, at their remarkably low cost. 
Investigate Eternit Timbertex. It will pay 
you to fill in and mail the coupon now. 


The RUBEROID Co. 


ROOFING MANUFACTURERS FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 


Offices: BALTIMORE, MD., CHICAGO, ILL., ERIE, PA., 


MILLIS, MASS., MOBILE, ALA., NEW YORK, N.Y. 







00 


Shingles 


Asbestos-Cement [] Cement 
Sidings Waterproofing 








“*Newtile” for (] Safe-n-Dry oO Address 
bath and kitchen Sheathing Paper 





, BEROID Co., 
Asbestos-Cement [] Asphalt Shingles () a Madison Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 
and Roofings . , 


Please send your free booklets describing Eternit 
Timbertex Shingles and Sidings. I have checked in on 
the coupon other Ruberoid Products which interest me. 





and for 


SIDING... 
ECONOTOP 
TIMBERTEX 


This ingenious cypress-textured As- 
heey , omen Siding saves approx- 
imately 30% in material, yet loses 
none of its effectiveness in weather 
and fire-proofing. Obtainable in the 
ae! “wood” colors, Silver Gray, 

ilver Green, and Cypress Brown. 
Because of dead air space, it affords 
double insulation when used over 
old siding, reducing fuel bills and 
eliminating paint bills forever. 
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Mr. George E. Glatther, President, 
The Art Metal Company, Cleveland 


“IRON FIREMAN 
home heating 
is a necessity, . 


says Mr. Glatther of Cleveland 


@lf you wonder what kind of automatic heating 
to buy, let Mr. George E. Glatther tell you 
his opinion: 

“Tron Fireman automatic coal heating has 
been so satisfactory in my home that it has 
become a matter of personal pride with every 
member of the family. To be without it is be- 
yond our imagination. It has meant the complete 
simplification of what had been a most arduous 
task through the cold months of the year. 

“Also, the high economy of Iron Fireman 
heating is a thrill. I do not consider that my 
Iron Fireman has cost me one cent. In the past 
three years my fuel saving as compared with fuel 
costs of neighbors using another type of auto- 
matic heating has more than ouiaied the amount 
of my investment. 

“IT have the complete conviction that Iron 
Fireman is a necessity in any home.”’ 

Consider Iron Fireman heating for your home. 
Few types of automatic heating are its equal in 
quality and none of these can approach its low 
operating cost. Ask for a free survey of your heat- 
ing plant and a report on what Iron Fireman 
can do for you. Please use coupon. 





Above: Home of Mr. George E. Glatther, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Right: Iron Fireman 
residential model. Iron Fireman is quickly 
installed in almost any type of heating 
plaat. Easy terms of payment. 


IRON FIREMAN 
“gn AUTOMATIC COAL BURNER 


‘ ®ceaeeme ees meme wm ow awee —_ 






/ 
\ } IRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
3170 W. 106th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


C) Send literature C) Please survey my heating plant 
Fe iccescidcntinccsastesecccennasenteines . 


Address 
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'Enter the 1934 Better Homes Contest Now! 
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[ Begins on page 32 | 


market value, not only of your own prop- 


| erty, but of the whole neighborhood. 


In conjunction with the National Better 
Homes Contest, scores of the nation’s 
leading daily newspapers will codperate 
again with Better Homes & Gardens in 
putting on local contests in their respec- 
tive communities. Watch your daily news- 
paper. If it announces a local Better 
Homes Contest, you can enter the same 
home-improvement project in it that you do 
in the national Better Homes Contest. You 
will therefore be eligible for both local and 
national prizes! 

There are four classes in the 1934 Better 
Homes Contest sponsored by Better Homes 
& Gardens, the division being made on an 
amount-spent basis, as it was in the 1933 
contest. One class includes improvement 
projects costing less than $150 to complete 
(including material, labor, and built-in 
equipment); the second, home-i improve- 
ment projects costing from $150 to $500; 
a third, costing between $500 and $1,000; 
anda fourth, more than $1,000. So you see 
no matter how much or how little mod- 
ernizing you do, your project stands a 
good chance to win one of the 116 cash 
prizes. 

In each class there are 29 prize-money 


| winners. First prize in each class is $200; 


second prize, $100; third prize, $50; 


fourth prize, $25; fifth prize, $20; and 
sixth prize, $15; seventh thru eleventh 
prizes, $10 each; twelfth thru twenty- 
ninth, $5 each. 

And topping them all is the most im- 
portant prize—the national sweepstakes 
— $1,000. This will be awarded to the one 
best entrant chosen from the four first- 
prize winners. 

Judging will be done from “before and 
after” photographs. Read the rules below 
for full details. Meantime, get busy and 
enter the contest at once, so you will have 
a longer time to plan and complete your 
home-improvement work. All you have to 
do is fill out the coupon, mail it today, and 
we will send you a copy of our helpful 
book, “New Ideas for Modernizing Your 
Home,” to which have been added many 
brand-new ideas. This book contains 
hundreds of good modernizing ideas. It 
has been praised by many of the nation’s 
leading architects and builders as being 
the last word on practical home moderni- 
zation for home-owners. 

You will never know how inspiring, how 
gratifying, and how much fun it is to bring 
your home up to date until you actually 
begin work. So get out the scissors, clip the 
coupon below, and start it on its way to- 
day as your entry in the 1934 $3,000 Bet- 
ter Homes Contest! 


Rules of the 1934 Better Homes Contest 


1. The Better Homes Contest begins January 

1934, and ends December 31, 1934. The work 
must be begun and finished within that period. 
Photographs and a 300-word letter describing 
the improvements you make must be mailed in 
an envelope which bears a postmark not later 
than midnight, December 31, 1934. 

2. No matter how great or minor a change, 
if your better-home project makes your home 


| more comfortable, or better serves the con- 


venience of your family, or improves the archi- 
tecture of your home, it is eligible in this 


| National Better Homes Contest. 





3. A small, inexpensive improvement will 
have exactly the same consideration and op- 
portunity of winning as a large one. Each entry 
will be judged solely on how well it has been 
done, not on its magnitude. 

4. Just as soon as you have sent us your entry 
blank, take, or have taken, a photograph or 
photographs (if you are going to remodel or 
renew your home completely) of your home, or 
a photograph of the detail (if you intend to 
improve only a part of your home). Photo- 
graphs must be sharp, clear, glossy prints. 
Put your name and address on the back of each 

hotograph. Keep these photographs until you 
— finished your project. 

5. When you have completed your improve- 


ments, take or have taken a sharp, clear, glos- 
sy photograph or photographs, showing the 
changes you have made. Be sure that the 
“after” photographs are taken from the same 
positions as the “before’’ pictures. Clip each 
“before” photograph to each “after”—that is, 
the “before” picture taken from a certain posi- 
tion should be attached to the “after’’ picture 
taken from the same position—so that the 
improvement you have made is readily appar- 
ent to the judges, or, better still, mount each 
brat picture beside each “after.” 
Then write us a letter, not more than 300 
Bae Ay, describing the improvements you have 
made and send it in to us just as soon as your 
better home Project is completed—with the 
“before” and “‘after’’ pictures. 

7. All material submitted in the Better 
Homes Contest becomes the property of Better 
Homes &§ Gardens. 

8. Address your entry to the Better Homes 
Contest Editor. An additional $25 will be 
awarded the persons who win first and second 
prizes if their entries are received before May 1. 

9. No one connected in any way with Better 
Homes 8 Gardens may enter the contest. 

10. In case of ties, each winner will receive 
the full amount of the announced prize. 

11. Decision of the judges will be final. 


BETTER HOMES CONTEST ENTRY BLANK 


(Use this coupon or write us a letter or postcard.) 


Better Homes Contest Editor 
Better Homes & 


$ Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa 


Please enter my name in your 1934 Better Homes Contest. Send me free, post- 
paid, a copy of your booklet “New Ideas for Modernizing Your Home.” 
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THE FASCINATION OF THE EVERYDAY 


Soap, No. 5 of a Series 


On THE banks of a little stream at the foot 
of Sapo Hill, near Rome, early in the first 
century A.D., soap is thought to have been 
discovered by the women of Rome as they 
washed their clothes in the water. 

Imagine the amazement of the women when 
they learned, as they laundered their clothes, 
that the washed-down soil from Sapo Hill, 
when used with water, actually removed dirt 
and grease! 

Curious to know why Sapo Hill soil cleansed 
their hands and clothing, the Romans, in- 
vestigating, found that potash, from burned- 
wood ashes, combined with fat from the tallow 
of animals that had been sacrificed on the hill 
to their deities, formed a new substance which 
dissolved readily in water. And when it did 
and was applied to clothing or hands, it lifted 
the dirt from them and held it in suspension in 
the resulting suds. The substance was called 
“sapo,” after the hill; hence our words “soap,” 
“saponify” (to convert into soap), and “saponi- 
fication.” 

The Romans immediately began to devise 
ways to improve sapo, and in the ruins of 
Pompeii, destroyed in 79 A.D., there have been 
found a complete soap-making factory and 
some well-preserved cakes of soap which re- 
semble some of the soaps of our day. 

From the latter part of the first century on, 
true soaps were made by the Gauls and the 
Romans, and by the eighth century the Romans 
had spread knowledge of soap-making thruout 
Europe. It became both a household art and a 
trade, and the discovery that olive and other 
vegetable oils, as well as tallow and other 
animal fats, could be used to produce soap was 
soon made. 

Soap-making came across the sea to the new 
world with the Colonists and was carried on 
both as a household art and as a manufactur- 
ing industry. 


SOAP is now made from various fats and oils, 
chiefly the fats of animals or vegetable oils, 
combined with alkali of some sort (generally 
potash or caustic soda). Peanut oil, olive oil, 
coconut oil, castor oil, and cottonseed oil are 
among the vegetable oils most generally used. 
Laundry soap is made of animal tallow and 
whale oil. 

Usually made of coconut oil, a floating 
soap is obtained by rapidly and thoroly beat- 
ing the mixture before it is put in settling 
frames.to cool, 

Cooked soap dissolved in alcohol or with 
glycerine added to it produces transparent soap. 

Pumice stone is a chief ingredient of me- 
chanics’ hand soap. 

A little soap rubbed on sticking drawers and 
windows makes them work easily. 

Nails and screws, if they are first stuck into a 
bar of soap, may be more easily driven into 
hard wood. 
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UNDRY 


Out of a Panama jungle comes this 
remarkable story of sheets that refused 
to wear out ! 


“Tr was in 1910,” writes Dr. Henry V. 
Johnston, now of Washington, D. C., 
“that my wife purchased these Pequots. 
I was stationed in the Santo Tomas Hos- 
pital of Panama City. Alfreda Gomez, 
our native Panama washerwoman, laun- 
dered our sheets and pillow cases for five 
years in a muddy jungle stream, using 
home-made soap, and a stone as a 


washboard. 


“We returned to Virginia in 1914, but 
it wasn’t till 1929 that my wife cut up 
these Pequot sheets—after 19 years of 
the hardest kind of usage!” 

y 7 7 
Tue Jounstons, of course, got extra 
long service from their sheets. But any- 
body can get long wear from Pequots! 
Thousands of housewives have told us so. 


Every woman who wants her money’s 
worth will be glad to know that Pequot’s 
extra wear has been confirmed by an 
impartial laboratory. The United States 
Testing Co. recently tested 9 leading 
brands of sheets. Here are its findings: 
Pequot was strongest, both before and 


ws 
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Code No. 1 


YS WORST 










ME is had ee on! 


after 100 washings. Pequot was most 
uniform in strength and weight. Pequot 
shrank less than average, and had least 
“sizing”. No wonder Pequot has such 2 
wonderful reputation for wear! 

Of course, you'll discover and enjoy 
other qualities in Pequot sheets—quali- 
ties no laboratory can measure. You'll 
love their true whiteness, their straight, 
well-sewn hems, their soft, caressing 
“old linen” feel. 

You will also appreciate that new 
Pequot convenience —the Quick -Pick 
tab. Even when the sheets are folded and 
stacked, this little permanent signal 
sticks out and shows you which sheet 
fits each width bed. No sheets but Pequots 
offer this convenience. 

Many stores are featuring Pequots 
right now. It’s a thrifty time to buy. 
Pequot Mills, Salem, Massachusetts. 
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PEQUOTS ARE AMERICA’S MOST POPULAR SHEETS—BECAUSE THEY WEAR LONGER 
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YOUR FLOWERS ARE 
SO LOVELY THROUGH 
THE WINTER... 






HOW DO YOU 
MANAGE TO 
KEEP THEM 
THRIVING SO? ? 
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<<a. THAT COMPLETE PLANT FOOD | 
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See what wonders VIGORO 
will do for your garden 


@ if your house plants are droop- 
ing and listless these steam-heated 
days, try feeding them Vigoro. 
Results will amaze you—and prove 
to you én advance what this com- 
plete plant food can do for your 
lawn and garden this spring. 

No half-starved flowers or grass 
can give you the beauty you want. 
Vigoro supplies, in balanced pro- 
portions, a// the food elements 
needed from the soil. Four pounds 
per 100 square feet is a square meal 
for growing plants. 

There’s a 12-ounce package for 
house plant use. But, since Vigoro 
keeps indefinitely and is more eco- 
nomical in the larger sizes, you'll 
save money by buying more (5, 
10, 25, §0 or 100 Ibs.). Use what 
you need now; have some ready 
for your lawn and flowers. Get 
Vigoro where you buy garden 
supplies. 


IGORO 


The Wen that asourca nich 





Beauty in Lawns and Fhowew 
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The Diary of a Plain Dirt 


Gardener 
[ Begins on page go | 
Fet- 23 \n overalls—dirt gardener’s 


raiment—and only those who 
have seen know how that old pair of over- 
alls is torn and ragged and smeared with 
paint and what-not and me too poor to 
buy new ones just yet—the boys and I 
began rearranging and classifying our 
garden tools in the garage. The boys’ 
tools in one place, the maintenance tools 
in another, the cultivation tools to a spot 
apart, and so on—and I know full well 
that before the middle of May they’!I all 
be back in the tool shed again, stacked 
together in the corner. 

The final tool chore was the lawn- 
mowers—we have two. What a flood of 
memories that old, smaller mower brought 
back. I bought it that first summer, before 
we were married, when I lived alone in our 
first house as we assembled our furniture 
and the like. 

Dashing back in the garden, I see that 
the germander, Teucrium chamaedrys 
(pronounced teu’-kre-um kam-ee’-dris), 
the little broadleaf evergreen shrub, has 
been killed back by winter. But under 
cover of my little propagating frame the 
clump of violets is blooming and the 
Draba I put there after it heaved out is 
covered with yellow. 


Pel. 27% Down town this morning, I 


went to Livingston’s and laid 
in my annual supply of vegetable and an- 
nual flower seeds. I like to have them in 
plenty of time and gloat over them long 
before planting time. 


Det- 25 There’s still some unused 

space in that propagating 
frame.-Into this I worked some formalde- 
hyde dust to check possible damping-off. 
I mixed it right into the soil, sowed seeds 
at once and watered. I sowed two kinds 
of violas, some of the new giant Swiss 
pansies, and a few radish seeds to make a 
mess—if they grow. I have never tried 
sowing these seeds outdoors this early be- 
fore. But it’s fun to experiment. 

Another chore I did that was a little 
mournful: I closed up the hole in the side 
of the garage that I had cut so our old 
dog that was killed, could get inside to his 
bed under the workbench. The pup that 
later was stolen used it, too. 


Hail, hail, the crocus is here; 
Geb- 28 what a happy pleasure, what a 
happy pleasure; hail, hail, the crocus is 
here, the crocus is! -<e right now. 

Yes sir, the first crocus was in bloom 
today. “I see it, Daddy, I see it,” called 
out David as the boys and I peered out the 
living-room window to where the light 
lavender fairy was perking up right where 
the grass meets the foundation-planting 
bed. 

You see, I grew tired of Neighbor Al- 
baugh and Neighbor Russell having croc- 
us > se of me every spring, so I slickered 
them last fall. I planted some species 
crocus that bloom in late February or 
early March. I forgot to keep a record of 
just which species I did plant, but there 
are about half dozen different ones in the 
bulb catalogs that bloom earlier than the 
Dutch crocus we usually see. They really 
belong in the rock garden, I suppose. 














How this 


CATALOG 


Insures 


Reg.U.S. Pat. 
Off. 


Gardening Success | 


1 hpsencer: it sure by insur- 

ing you. Insures you by 
guaranteeing thatevery hardy 
plant, rock plant or bulb 
bought from our new 1934 
Catalog will be what we say it 
is, and do what we say it will. 








In short, if not in every way 
what you are led to expect, 
we promptly and cheerfully 
make good. Money back. Or 
new plants. And no quibbling. 
Send for Catalog. Contains 
many new things. Guarantee 
is on first page. 











16 Mentor Ave. Mentor, Ohio 
America’s Finest Plants and Bulbs | 














are still the lowest prices 
Send for FREE catalog show- 
ing lowest 1934 prices. 200 
styles and sizes; pocceetn En- 
amel Coal and Wood 
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A NEW DEAL IN GARDENING 


Sow Saizer’s hardier oow toh 
way-tested SEEDS, PLANTS, BULBS, TREES. 
Bigger yields, surer crops. New lower prices on 
FIELD SEEDS—99%-plus pure, reselected 
Most outstanding u 









and recleaned es in our 
66 years. Write for Salzer’s big free catalog. : 

TRIAL SEED OFFER: Send 10c for 30- Jaa 
foot row of Giant Asters; 30-foot row of MALS 
Jumbo Zinnias; or 30-foot row Cornflowers. gael 
3 packages, 25c— all postpaid. 
JOHN A, SALZER SEED CO. ff 
Box 42 La Crosse, Wis. 


Ai “ i) 
oa SALZERS SEEDS, #%. Palle 
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SEED: a Woman 
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Guaran 
Order today. Send 10c to help pa: 7 postage and 


king = receive the cee pe _ 
Se ties, over 2000 seeds) and my 
Bargain Seed and Plant Book, 


CHARLOTTE M. HAINES 
Dept. 106 Rockford, Illinols 
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Booklets and 


Leaflets for all 
THE FAMILY 


This list offers you dozens 
of good ideas 





Arrrer they have used the Better Homes & 
Gardens Simplified Family Budget Book for a 
few months, many families write us: “We are 


recommending it to our friends.” 

That is easy to understand, for this unique budget 
book is so simple and so well- planned that it makes 
budget-making and budget- “~ a fascinating ex- 
perience for the whole family. A budget will save you 
money in the end. Why not send for your copy of the 
1934 edition today? It is only 25 cents, and it will be 
worth many times that amount to you. 


HOME DECORATION 


Walls, floors, and ceilings are the reading, writing, 
and arithmetic foundation indispensable to good 
home decoration. And each has its own little retinue 
of practical facts on type, quality, and_ color to 
considered when you are selecting materials and fin- 
ishes. You'll Ged all. this helpful information in a 
——_ Better Homes €” Gardens booklet called Walls, 

loors, and Ceilings, written by Christine Holbrook, 
the me paged home-furnishings director. It is also 
25 cents a cop 

Color Charts’ ‘and Color Schemes, recently revised 
and brought up to date, is a companion booklet to 
Walls, Floors, and Ceilings. Besides explaining the 
definite principles underlying the harmonious com- 
bination of colors, it contains actual color schemes 
for every room in the home. 25 cents a copy. 


FOOD 


My Better Homes ¢” Gardens Cook Book, containing 
more - a thousand tested recipes and menus, has 
ety addened the hearts of nearly 175,000 home- 

ny ae "Il like the way this delightful loose-leaf 
= ook i is arranged, with a separate index for each 
chapter. You'll like its pretty black and silver cover— 
so modern looking; in fact, you'll wonder how you 
ever kept house without it! And the price is only $1, 
-— 25 cents for mailing and packing, $1.25 in all. 
Bridge Luncheon Menus. The informal bridge lunch- 
eon retains its deserved popularity among afternoon 
functions as a happy way to express hospitality, to 
announce an engagement, or to introduce out-of- 
town guests. And each hostess wants her table invit- 
ing and her rend ood. This booklet brings you 12 
distinctive brid uncheon menus, with many good 
hints on table piasaiion and color schemes as well. 
25 cents a co 

Best Cake Recipes. Here is a booklet of the country’s 
best cake recipes which never loses its pularity 
with Better Homes €* Gardens families. And it’s a 
bargain at only 15 cents a copy. 


FOOD LEAFLETS 


B-F-24 Noodles, a Favorite Dish. This leaflet was 
written by Ruth Jacobs, director of the 
Better Homes @” Gardens Tasting-Test Kitch- 
en. It one 10 recipes for delicious noodle 
dishes. 4c. 

B-F-25 a 5 she in 14 Roles. These recipes fit into 

budget with attractive moceny. 4c. 

B-F-26 Wa s of Using the Flavor Vegetables—Chives, 
Lee “ Garlic, and Shallots. Suggestions for 
preparing : dishes with the delicious flavor of 

rench cuisine. 4c. 

B-F-29 Appetizing Pork Leftovers. This includes 13 
unusual reci for wins peeve pork. 4c. 

B-F-27 Meringues, Teel « Besides delicious 
recipes, there are Fb nl for a pie-topping 

of perfect texture. 4c. 

B-F-23 Fifteen Casserole Dishes. This contains vege- 
table, meat, and combination dishes usin 
macaroni, spaghetti, or noodles. Practica 
menus are included, featuring these delicious 
dollar-stretchers. 4c. 

B-F-28 Seventeen Ways of Preparing Liver. Haven't 
ou often wished for some new and intriguing 
iver recipes? Here they are! 4c. 

B-F-31 Real Chicken Pie. Chicken pie in 1874 was 
real chicken and gravy under a blanket of 
yellow, fluffy, chicken-pie dough. You'll love 
this old recipe brought up-to-date! 4c. 


SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY! 


You'll want several of these helpful booklets and 

leaflets for your family. Why not send in your order 

cndag--wtille you think of it? Send stamps, cash, or 
money-order to 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 


6702 Meredith Building 
Des Moines, lowa 

















What would I do 





if he should catch a cold?” 


Her first-born—so tiny and help- 
less! What would she do—if he 
should catch a cold? 

Older and more experienced 
mothers answer her: 

“Don’t experiment with little- 
known or untried remedies. Use 
Vicks VapoRub — our family 
standby.” 

Two generations of mothers have 
proved Vicks VapoRub best for 
children’s colds. It avoids constant 
internal dosing—which 
so often upsets delicate 
digestions and lowers 


Ws 


VapoRusB 





vitality when most needed. 
VapoRub can be used freely—and 
as often as necessary—even on the 
youngest child. Absolutely safe— 
and its medication goes direct to 
the seat of trouble. 

Just rubbed on throat and chest 
at bedtime, VapoRub acts like a 
poultice. It “draws out” tightness 
and soreness. All night long, too, 
its medicated vapors are inhaled 
direct to irritated air-passages, 
bringing soothing relief. 
Often, by morning, the 
worst of the cold is over. 


Follow Vicks Plan for Better CONTROL of Colds 


To PREVENT 
many Colds 


Vicks Nose Drops 


Millions now have fewer, milder and 
shorter colds—by following Vicks 
Plan. In thousands of clinical tests, 
under medical supervision, the Plan 
has reduced remarkably the number 
and duration of colds—has cut their 
dangers and expense. 
provides proper medication, at the 
proper time, for every type and stage 
of a cold. (Full details of the Plan 
are in each Vicks package. ) 


.To END a 
Cold sooner 


The Plan 
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Background 


So important to 
her poise and her hap- 
piness is the background 
your wife stands against. 
Tell her that she can 
always bear your name 
as proudly as she does 
to-day. Protect her and 
the background you 
have created for her 
with Life Insurance. 


*® Mail the coupon for 


interesting information 
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LIFE ‘asus Company 


OF BosTON, Massacnusetrs 

























“WHAT, WHEN 
and HOW to 
ey eaten 


64 PAGES of Practical 
Gardening Help . . . Send 
for Your Copy 


A complete, illustrated guide 
for growi flowers, vege- 
tables, roc 
es, lawns, trees, shrubs. 
ouse plants—by_ the famous 
“Dirt Gardener’ of Better 
Homes & Gardens. More than 
home gardeners have 
asked for copies. Inquire at 
the store where d't0 buy 
arden tools or send 10 cents 
n coin to THE UNION 
FORK & HOE O., 491 
Dublin Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 





PURPOSE TOOLS 
| MULTIPLY RESULTS 
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Winners 


of First 100 Recipe 
Endorsements 











For dependable recipes, look 
for this stamp of endorsement 


| WANT to thank you so much for the 
Certificate of Endorsement on my recipe 
for ‘Divinity Lemon Pie.’ I am so proud 
of it that I had it framed and it hangs in 
my kitchen.” 

“T am so delighted with the Certificate 
of Endorsement you sent me for my recipe 
that I am sending another recipe for 
consideration right away.” 

“This morning’s mail brought me my 
Certificate of Recipe Endorsement. I am 
proud of it, not only because it was my 
very own recipe for ‘Chop Suey,’ but also 
because a mere man has won such a 
high honor.” 

These are but three of the many com- 
ments Better Homes & Gardens has re- 
ceived from subscribers who are proud 
that favorite recipes of theirs have re- 
ceived the Certificate of Recipe Endorse- 
ment. 

And they have reason to be proud, for 
only those recipes which pass The Tasting- 
Test Kitchen’s tests for dependability, 
excellence of taste, and family usefulness 
are awarded this certificate. 

Winners of the first one hundred cer- 
tificates are: 


California: Mrs. H. S. Loper, San Luis Obispo; Mrs. 
Betsey Lytel, Arcata. 

_ Connecticut: Barbara Davis, Wallingford; Mrs. T. 

Phelps, Hickory Ridge, Scotland; Mis. Clarence 
Rader Meriden. 

Florida: Mrs. J. J. Buret, Titusville. 

Georgia: Mis. Maurice Zelmenowitz, a 

Illinois: Mrs. Joseph Preseda, Berwyn; Mrs. A. 
Clemens, Chicago; Mrs. Charles W. Clark, Villa Park: 
Mrs. H. Hofhenke, Mt. 
Olive; Alice Ferris, Win- 
netka. 

Indiana: Mrs. Walter W. 
Weber, Elkhart; Mrs. O. A. 
Klamer, Evansville. 

Towa: Mrs. W. F. Howe, 
Clive; Mrs. Asaph Arent, 
Humboldt; Mrs. Eli Espe, 
Radcliffe; Mrs. Arthur 
Schwerin, Burlington; Mrs. 
Emily Jahr, Spirit Lake; 
Mrs. John Rupe, Sioux City. 

Kansas: Mrs. Chester W. 
Gish, Abilene. 

Kentucky: Mrs. J. A. G. 
Puckett, Louisville; Mrs. 
Roy C. Manchester, Pa- 
ducah. 

Louisiana: Mrs. John R. McCann, Lake Charles; 
Lucile G. Lang, New Orleans. 

Maine: Mrs. Vernon D. Winslow, Ellsworth. 

Maryland: Mrs. C. Roland Mays, Baltimore. 

Massachusetts: Viola Stockwell, Millbury; Mrs. 
James Stearns, Woburn; Marjorie E. Seaver, North 
Easton; Mary Harrington, Chartley; Mrs. Albert R. 
Bacon, Bedford; Mrs. A. W. Coggeshall, East Ded- 
ham; Mrs. Frederic Alberty, Malden. 

Michigan: Ethel Nelson, East Lansing; Margaret 
T. Jennings, Flint; Ruth Landa, Detroit. 

Minnesota: Mrs. T. J. Cullen, Comfrey; Irene Hen- 
rionnet, Bemidji; R. M. Burger, St. James; Mrs. 
Ernest J. Schabert, St. Peter; Dorothy P. Rowe, 
Duluth; Mrs. G. A. Isaacson, Minneapolis; Muriel 
Lundby, Fertile. 

Missouri: Mrs. K. B. Martin, Greenfield; Mrs. 
Howard Keener, Springfield. 

Nebraska: Mrs. Paul Ferguson, Lexington. 

New Hampsbire: Mrs. Jean S. Rice, Groveton. 





New Jersey: Mrs. William Dechert, Woodrid, 
Mrs. William McLain, Flemington; Mrs. Frank 
Boulanger, Secaucus. 

New York: Mrs. Belva Lucas, Vernon; Mrs. Lillian 
Gravatt, Oceanside, Long Island; Mrs. Louis G. 
Spooner, New York City; Mrs. L. W. Toombs, 
Brooklyn; Mrs. W. S. Raymond, Fort Johnson. 

North Carolina: Mrs. B. H. Beckham, Greensboro; 
Mrs. B. M. Noland, Asheville; Kathleen Morehouse, 
Oakwoods. 

North Dakota: Mrs. Obert M. Bue, Bisbee. 

Obio: Rhea Ashwood, Dayton; Margaret L. Wicks, 
Toledo; Mrs. George E. Inwood, Youngstown; Mrs. 

, fe 2 Looby, Canton; Levina Stoneburner, Roseville; 
Viena Vadsworth, Lindsey; Clara Ewers, Bel- 
mont; Mrs. Irvin Lawr: ance, A liance; Mrs. Ollie D. 
Fraker, Delta; rs. Don eonard, Mansfield; 
Mrs. F. E. Barnes, Mt. Gilead. 

Oklaboma: Mrs. G. E. Colley, Tulsa; Mrs. Frank 
G. Munson, Alva; Mrs. Carrie G. Flint, Chickasha. 

Pennsylvania: Fern E. Siggins, Wilkinsburg; 
Blanche Chaney, Washington; Mrs. Paul E. Harding, 
Washington; Mrs. S. Albert Howell, Elkins Park; Mrs. 

alph C. Dickinson, Smethport; Mrs. W. A. Zeller, 
Myerstown; Mrs. W. S. Storey, Connellsville; Miss 
Gertrude M. Kane, Lock Haven, Mrs. George Eck- 

meder, Oil City. 

Rhode Island: Mrs. Fred A. Congdon, Westerly. 

South Dakota: Olga B. Spencer, Watertown; Mrs. 
L. L. Lawson, Woonsocket; Alice Wosnuk, Aberdeen. 

Texas: Beulah K. Hicks, Ranger. 

Virginia: Mrs. J. B. Daugherty, Roanoke; Mrs. 
Neal A. Bedinger, Worsham; Mrs. Percy Holladay, 
Holladay; Mrs. James F. Taylor, Gretna. 

West Virginia: Mrs. A. L. Aylesworth, Buckhannon. 

Wasbington: Mrs. B. L. Hardy, Everett. 

Wasbington, D. C.: Mrs. Vernon Wertz. 

Wisconsin: Theresa F. Boyer, Milwaukee; Mrs. 
Fred Bahler, Monroe; Mrs. Rosa Davis, Oconto; Mrs. 
C. Herrewig, Wonewoc; Mrs. E. J. Mollen, Apple: on. 


Why not send us your favorite recipe 
for endorsement today? Better Homes & 
Gardens’ Tasting-Test Kitchen awards 
Certificates of Endorsement to every 
recipe which passes its tests for dependa- 
bility, excellence of 
taste, and family 
usefulness. In addi- 
tion to the certifi- 
cate, you will receive 
six copies of youren- 
dorsed recipe which 
you can give to your 
friends. 

A dependable re- 
cipe is one which is 
accurate as to meas- 
urements and clear as to method. 





It is 
one which is easy for others to follow. 
We want to warn you especially against 


using such terms as “heaping,” “round- 
ing,” or “scant.”” Make all measurements 
in your recipe /eve/. Be careful that you 
do not omit an ingredient when you are 
copying your recipe. Include a serving 
suggestion and something about the origin 
of your recipe, if you can, altho these are 
not necessary for endorsement. 

Caution: We ask you also to be sure to 
specify in your recipe the brand names of 
the principal ingredients you are in the 
habit of using. This is important so that 
we may test your recipe with the same 
products you use in making the dish. For 
example, if it is a cake recipe you plan to 
send us, it is important that we know the 
brand name of flour, baking powder, 
chocolate, and so on, which you have al- 
ways used in making that particular cake. 
Then we can test it under the same condi- 
tions in which you have baked the cake in 
your own kitchen. In this way, we will be 
able to give your recipe the fair test it 
deserves. 


WritTE your recipe clearly, on one side 
of the paper only, and see that your name 
and address appear plainly on every page. 
Follow the Better Homes & Gardens form 
for writing measurements (see any of the 
recipes in this issue of the magazine). Ad- 
dress your recipe (send only one at a time, 
please) to The Tasting-Test Kitchen, 
Better Homes & Gardens, Des Moines, 
where it will receive our careful and per- 
sonal consideration, 
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Sturdy Youngsters 


Guaranteed 
[ Begins on page 26 | 


habits if we are not watchful, it is desir- 
able from time to time to haul out our 
well-proved conclusions on the eating 
question and review them. 

Let’s not be deceived by the apparent 
indifference to food of these children who 
will not eat. I know it looks convincing. 
Don’t I remember explaining to our pedia- 
trician [children’s specialist] that my 
own tiny girl wouldn’t care if she never 
ate again? That was why it was necessary 
for me to conduct the food to her stomach 
personally so far as I could. Otherwise, 
the child would starve to death. And I 
thought she would! 


Now I know better. And if you have in 
your home a child who is difficult about 
food, please believe what I say—that 
every healthy youngster loves eating, and 
that if a child 1s indifferent to food or has 
many dislikes, either the child is not well, 
or else the parents themselves have un- 
consciously built up the situation. 

The first step in attacking an eating 
problem, therefore, must be the good old 
physical examination. If it discloses an 
unhealthy condition the problem is the 
doctor’s, and the parents will follow his 
directions. But if the child proves to be 
organically sound (which will be true in 
most cases) the problem is the parents’. 
They must recognize that they have been 
at fault and change their own attitude 
toward the child’s eating. 


A NORMAL child becomes an eating 
a from one of the following reasons: 

. He has been allowed to refuse foods 
offered him. 

2. Adults have brought an emotional 
atmosphere to his meals, coaxing, plead- 
ing, threatening to get him to eat. As 
soon as any child finds he can upset the 
adult world by refusing food, he’ll refuse 
it. Or perhaps we’ve oversold the food. 
“Um-m-m! This oatmeal is good! My, 
how good it is!’ Such high-pressure tac- 
tics breed suspicion in even the infantile 
breast and arouse sales resistance at the 
earliest age. Let the menu speak for itself. 

3. Mealtimes are not regular, and long 
delayed, so that the child is over-tired 
when he comes to the table. 

4. The child eats with the family, and 
is too distracted by what is going on to 
attend to his food. 

5. The child is allowed to eat between 
meals, thus destroying his appetite. 

6. He is allowed to fill up on milk (may- 
be even dessert) at the beginning of the 
meal, so that he has no zest for the less 
intriguing foods. 


Or which of these errors have you been 
guilty, parents of the child who will not 
eat? If you’ll assess the situation honestly, 
and stop doing the things you should not 
do, within a month your child will be eat- 
ing with appetite. All right, here goes! 

As a preliminary, let’s accept into our 
consciousness that golden maxim, “No 
child is going to starve itself to death.” I 
know you really believe that your Johnny 
would rather starve than eat (Is it as- 
paragus in his case?). I am telling you that 
if your Johnny goes without other food 
for 24 hours, he’ll eat asparagus and like it. 
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I was surprised to find what 
was causing her discomfort” 


Y little girl doesn’t fuss with- 

out a reason—and I quickly 

discovered that she was badly in- 
flamed. 

“It bothered me, for I thought I 
was very careful with her. Pointing 
to the toilet tissue, Betty said: ‘That 
hurts me, mother.’ 

“T asked a woman clerk at our 
grocery for the softest toilet tissue 
they had. She gave me ScotTissue. 


It did feel much softer 
than the kind we — 
had been using ve es ee. 






SCOTTISSUE 
the soft, 
pure white, 
1000-sheet roll 
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—and was very pure looking and 
clean. So I bought several rolls. 

“Betty found it comfortable even to 
her sensitive skin. Her inflammation 
improved and soon disappeared alto- 
gether. From that time on—I’ve always 
used Scot Tissue.” 

THIS MOTHER’S STORY is not un- 
usual. It is quite a common occurrence 
for children, and even grown-ups, to have 
an inflamed rectal condition. 

Keep ScotTissue or Waldorf on hand, as 
a protection for the entire 


family. Scott Paper 
Co., Chester, Pa. 


WALDORF 
the soft, popular- 
priced, cream- 


colored roll, 


1934 









are buying 
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UWive 

yourself the 

convenience 


of 
MUTE 


WATER 


HERE will your dollar buy more 

— in comfort, convenience and 
health —than in the purchase of a de- 
pendable water system? And how easy 
it is to have one! Fresh running water 
at the turn of a tap—water for the bath, 
for kitchen, for laundry—for barns and 
feed lots — for fire protection — no 
matter how far you are from city water 
service! 


Let the Myers free catalog with its pic- 
tures of a complete line of these quality 
built water systems, tell you how you 
can start, this month, enjoying one. 
Write for this catalog today and for the 
name of the Myers dealer nearest you. 


Now is the Time to Buy 


Whether for a small suburban home or 
large country estate—for summer camp, 
hotel, rural school, church — there’s a 
Myers system to fit your needs. Write to 
Myers — world’s headquarters for qual- 
ity pumps and water systems. Address 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
85 Orange Street Ashland, Ohio 


Pumps, Water Systems, 
Hay Tools, Door Hangers 


“Pump Builders Since 1870” 





Oui -Cuts 

A// Others * 2 

Veeded in Every 
Garden and Orchard 


Easiest cutting pruner made. Makes clean cuts 
of large branches—small twigs—even cuts twine! 
Light—unbreakable—rustproof chromium fini 
comfortable grip—won't pinch or blister hands. 
Must be tried to be appreciated 
At dealers or sent postpaid. 
No. 119 





No. 118 Ladies’ § fs, ol 
cuts 4” greenw 
Boney ban sf not satisfied. S Zt s) 
SEYMOUR SMITH & SON, INC. 
Makers of pruning tools and garden shear« 
ma OAKVILLE Dept. B CONN. 
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Berry Plants — Fruit Trees 


Finest assortment of highest yielding and di- 
sease resistent varieties in the Uni States, 


Distributors of red Ras 
MDals tach Pret tuprovencet Insecta’ 


Complete Catalog of Fruit and Ornamental Plants Free. 


W.N. Scarff’s Sons, Box 2, New Carlisle, O. 
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Sturdy Youngsters 


Guaranteed 


We can get a child to eat anything we 
want by withholding other foods. Any 
child will develop an appetite if he goes 
without food long enough. That is our 
great weapon in dealing with the eating 
problem; we mustn’t hesitate to use it. 


As for our procedure, that’s a matter of 
management of mealtimes. Here is our 
program: 

1. Allow no eating between meals. 
(Fruit or graham crackers are all right 
for the child of good eating habits, but 
while we are building an appetite in 
Johnny we want him good and hungry 
when he comes to his meal.) 

2. Have the meal ready on time, and 
ready for Johnny to eat, mashed, sea- 
soned, not too hot. If he is tired at his 
regular mealtime, advance it half an hour. 
Thus lunch at 11:30 and supper at 5:30 
or even 5 often help. 

3. Feed Johnny by himself and before 
the family mealtime. Besides the fact 
that Johnny will eat better alone, you thus 
get rid of complications formed by eating 
idiocyncrasies of adults and their theories 
on the subject. 

4. Give first a reasonable amount of the 
food most necessary for the child’s well- 
being—this is usually also the food he has 
been refusing. Thus at breakfast, if 
age has been passing up cereal, give 

im the cereal first, 1 tablespoonful served 
with top milk. Allow no other food until 
this is eaten. If it is fruit he has been re- 
fusing, offer that first. At lunch, if he has 
been leaving his green vegetable—most 
children will, alas, if we let them—serve 
it first, a tablespoonful. The magical 
secret, you see, is to offer the food least 
liked when the child is hungriest. Keep 
till the last the food he likes best, so that 
he must clean up the rest to get to it. 
Give milk last of all. 

5. Leave the food for 20 minutes. If it 
is not eaten then, clear away without 
comment, except that that ends lunch for 
today. I see no objection to wielding the 
spoon yourself if the child will take food 
that way, but don’t coax and urge. 


THE first few days of this program are 
going to be ghastly. The prima donna does 
not resign her throne without a struggle. 
Johnny will refuse several meals. He will 
get hollow-eyed and weak. His pitiful 
wails will smite you to the heart and you 
will think he is going to dissolve before 
your very eyes. But he won’t. “No child 
is going to starve itself to death!” Just as 

ou get desperate, he’ll suddenly fall on 
his food like a wolf making the acquaint- 
ance of a tender lamb. 

The great secret is not to worry. If 
Johnny: elects to go without a meal 
rather than eat his spinach, that should be 
his privilege. You know that if he is well 
he will bring a farmhand appetite to the 
next meal, if he is sick, going without food 
is the best thing he could do. Should a 
child refuse several meals and run a tem- 
perature, call the doctor, but on no ac- 
count coax or urge a child to eat. 


THERE is one more point. While curing 
an eating problem, pick the fruits and 
vegetables least obnoxious to the child, if 
you can get a balanced diet by so doing. 
As he acquires zest for food, however, 











GLOVER’S GAVE ME BACK 
MY PEP AND APPETITE! 









GLOVER’S CONDITION PILLS will stimulate your 
dog’s desire for food, aapeene - and aid 


in restoring him to normal h 
GLOVER’S WORM MEDICINES—Standard for over 
60 years! Wormsunderminethe health of Puppies, 
Dogs, Kittens and Cats; reduce resistance to Dis- 
temper, and other and often cause fits. 

GLOVER’S PUPPY 
ROUND WORM VERMIFUGE (Liquid) 
GLOVER’S ROUND WORM CAPSULES 
GLOVER’S TAPE WORM CAPSULES 

GLOVER’S TETRACHLORETHYLENE CAPSULES 


Soldat Drug,Dept., Sporting, Seedand Pet Stores. 


GLOVER’S VETERINARY WELFARE SERVICE FREE! 
Our Veterinarian will answer your questions on 
dogs, cats and other animals. 

DO YOU KNOW how to feed and keep your Pet 
WELL— preventive measures, symptoms and 
treatment of diseases? Glovers 48-page BOOK, 
also special Bulletins explaining the above are 
available FREE. Write direct to H. CLAY GLOVER 
CO., inc., Box E , 119 Fifth Avenue, New York 


GLOVER’S 
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ANIMAL MEDICINES 





HOW TO MAKE 
e@ THIS PRACTICAL 


CARRY-ALL 


‘4; You will want one for your shop- 


& ping and one for your mending. 
Crochet them of Dennison Crepe in 
%. several lovely colors. Also, make 
rugs, hassocks, runners and 

mats, lamp-shades, cush- 

‘4, ions, jackets, hats, berets, 

as collars, jabots, belts. Com- 

% pleteillustrated instructions 

for all are FREE. Send for 

’ “New Things to Make.” 

, DENNISON’S, Dept. 

P-19, Framingham, Mass. 
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in Colors 10 


93 Quilt Block Designs and 
showing Full Size Quilts 


New edition, 24 . complete with 
cutti charts for making World's 
Fair, Sunflower, Modern Tulip, Dub- 
lin Steps, Flower Pot, Mohawk Trail, 
Evergreen Tree, Mary's Fan, etc. 
Be sure to order one of these new Vir- 
ginia Snow Quilt Block Books today for 


- only 10¢ tpaid. Send U. 8. Silver or 
(65) Stamps. Pie Tn Canada 
Virginia Snow Studies, Dept.1765-A, Elgin, Illinois 


IS YOUR BABY SAFE? 


Thousands of mothers each year choose Kiddie-Koop 
to protect baby’s sleep and play against dangerous 
insects, other annoyances. Fully 
screened; sturdy; folds compactly. s=— 
Ask for demonstration at depart- 
ment or furniture store. Send for 
FREE booklet. TRIMBLE, INC. 
1270 Jay Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


KIDDIE-KOOP seco ci 








QUILT BOOK 
























Keep Your Electric Stove Shining 
The nickel will sparkle and the 
porcelain gleam if you give it a 
daily beauty treatment. It only 
takes a second. Use Wright’s— 


SILVER LREAM 


Send for free bookiet 
J. A. WRIGHT & CO., INC. 
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14 Emerald St. Keene, N. H. 

















widen the range and increase the amount 
until he is taking two tablespoonfuls of 
any of the wholesome, seasonable foods. 
Remember that repugnance to any of the 
common, wholesome foods is in most cases 
due to parental mismanagement. Even 
spinach ts relished by the child who has 
been trained to eat what is set before him. 


Now I admit I don’t like spinach my- 
self. I’ve eaten it valiantly ever since I 
became a parent, but it still tastes to me 
like one of Nature’s mistakes. (That’s the 
iron, of course—why couldn’t iron have 
been made to taste like vanilla?) Well, 
if I went by my own feelings, I’d heartily 
second those parents who occasionally 
write in, “How can you make any child 
eat such repulsive stuff? Why, I don’t 
like spinach myself!” But it happens that 
my children dote on it. They get into it 
between meals, and take it on picnics, 
eating it just as it comes out of the can, 
without heating or seasoning. So I’m 
forced to conclude that there is nothing in- 
herently repugnant to childhood even in 
spinach, and that if there is anything 
wrong, it’s wrong with me. 

The course I have outlined will take 
care of ordinary eating problems. If your 
child is nervous and badly run down, in- 
stitute a 15-minute rest period before 
lunch and supper. This can be spent either 
in lying down or in a quiet story hour, de- 
pending upon which is the most relaxing. 

That’s all there is to it. With this course 
we can practically guarantee a sturdy 
youngster. And how he will love his food! 





Pop Pop! 


Make a bedspread of this easier 
adaptation of the old Pop-Corn 
Stitch. Complete crochet instruction 
sheet is No. 836 at 10 cents; or it is 
included free with a box of 12 balls 
of bedspread crochet-cotton in white 
or pale ecru, as No. 837 at $2.50. 
Crochet hook Size 5 is 10 cents. To 
obtain these articles write to the Art- 
craft Department, 7102 Meredith 
Bldg., Des Moines. Cash or its equiva- 
lent must accompany your order. 








HAVE YOU CROSSED 





THE “FATAL FORTY” LINE? 


Then—According to Doctors—You are Doubly 






Authorities now tell us that one of 
the penalties of middle-age is acid 
stomach. A rebellion, of the stom- 
ach, after years of faulty diet. 

Check up on any of your acquain- 
tances who have reached middle-life. 
Note how a great many of them will 
complain of a “weak stomach,” fre- 
quent headaches, nausea, sleepless- 
ness, and afternoon fag—depletion. 

Few will know what the cause. But 
most will have acid stomach. 

Thanks to modern scientific knowl- 
edge this condition need not be chronic. 
It is quickly and easily correctable, if 
you know the way. And it is a simple 
way, for all you do is this: 


How To Get Rid 
Of It Quickly, Easily 
If you have Acid Stomach, you can easily 
trace it. Headaches, stomach pains after 
eating, “gas,” “‘upsets,” nausea are the 
usual indications. 

Now—to get rid of it, all you need do 
is this: 

TAKE—2 teaspoonfuls of Phillips’ 
Milk of Magnesia in a glass of water every 
morning when you get up. Take another 
teaspoonful thirty minutes after eating. 
And another before you go to bed. 


Try It—You Will 
Be Amazed 


Try this and, chances are, it will make a 
great difference in your life. For this 
small dosage of Phillips’ Milk of Mag- 
nesia acts to neutralize the stomach acids 
that cause your distress, 





PHILLIPS’ 


MILK OF MAGNESIA 





Subject to Acid Stomach 








THE SIGNS OF ACID STOMACH 


Nervousness Loss of Appetite 
Neuralgia Frequent Headaches 
Indigestion Feeling of Weakness 
Auto-intoxication Sleeplessness 
Nausea Mouth Acidity 


Sour Stomach 





WHAT TO DO FOR IT 





TAKE—2 Teaspoonfuls of Phillips’ Milk 
of Magnesia in a glass of water every 
morning when you get up. Take another 
teaspoonful thirty minutes after eat- 
ing. And another before you go to bed. 
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After-meal pains and discomfort go. 
You feel freedom from dull headaches. 
That “afternoon fag’’—you think is de- 
pletion or “nerves” disappears. You feel 
like another person. Everywhere people 
are doing this. Everywhere doctors are 
advocating it. 


Get REAL Phillips’ 

When you buy, be sure to get the REAL 
article—Genuine PHILLIPS’ Milk of 
Magnesia. Always ask for it by the name 
PHILLIPS—for all “milk of magnesia” 
is not alike in effect. So take care to see 
you get Genuine Phillips’ Milk of Mag- 
nesia—the kind doctors endorse—judged 
the most reliable neutralizer of stomach 
acids known. 





Also in Tablet Form: 


Phillips’ Milk of Mag- 
nesia Tablets are now on 
sale at drug stores every- 
where. Each tiny tablet 
is the equivalent of a 
teaspoonful of Genuine 
Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia. 
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Why didn’t the snow melt 


on the Smiths’ house ? 





Johns-Manville 
actually blows 
comfort into your 
home. A deep 4” 
layer between at- 
tic floor and ceil- 
ing below keeps 
winter heatinand 
summer heat out. 


Why has Jones spent 35% more 
for fuel than Smith...and been 
less comfortable? 

Why will Smith’s home be 8° to 15° 
cooler than Jones’ next summer? 





Tue answer lies in the attic and walls! 
You know how cold most attics get in 
winter—how stifling hot in summer. But 
have you ever noticed that this unpro- 
tected attic space is separated from the 
rooms beneath it only by the thinnest layer 
of plaster and board? 
And—do you realize that the wallsof ™ 
almost every house are hollow from cellar 
to attic? That there’s nothing at all be- empty spaces under attic floor or roof 
tween the inside and the outside walls to and into hollow walls. ..a 4’ blanket as 


= 


(LEFT) Most houses 
have hollow walls, 
easy passageway for 
summer heat and 
winter cold. 


(RIGHT) Rock Wool 
blown into this space 
shuts out winter cold 
and summer heat. 
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keep heat in... or out? 

Is it surprising that in winter heat 
passes out rapidly through this “sieve- 
like” construction . . . that comfort is 
lost—fuel wasted—your house draughty 
and hard to heat? Is it surprising that in 
summer heat pours in and stays in? 


Yet the remedy is simple—economical. 


A Revolutionary Discovery! 


It is a new, amazingly efficient insulation, 
developed by Johns-Manville, pioneer in 


impassable to heat and cold as a 10-ft. 
thick stone wall! 

As Gordon Smith, Ashburton, Md., 
writes—“It cut our fuel bills 40%.” 
S. W. Greeland, St. Louis, says—“‘It re- 
duced the temperature of our second 
floor last summer from 10° to 15°.” And 
20,000 other home owners already enjoy 
its economy and comfort. 

The cost of J-M Home Insulation is 
surprisingly low—and you can buy on 
deferred payments, if you prefer. 





insulation work for 70 years. “Rock Remember—you are paying for Johns- 
Wool,” spun from melted rock ... fire- Manville Home Insulation whether you 
proof, rot-proof, vermin-proof, perma- buy it or not—in heat loss and discom- 
nent ... is blown through a hose into those fort. Why not send for our free book, 





Send for this FREE booklet 


Twenty thousand home owners have found this the most 
amazing booklet ever written about the home. It tells how 
Johns-Manville Rock Wool Home Insulation not only makes 
homes 8° to 15° cooler in summer, but reduces winter fuel 
bills 25% to 40%. This book is absolutely free. No obligation. 
Fill in and mail coupon today. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE, Dept. BHG2-34, 22 Kast 40th St. at Madison Ave., N. ¥. €. 


Please send FREE booklet and details of plan whereby Johns-Man- 
ville will lend me the money to have Home Insulation done now. 


Name “ 





Street __ —_s 











City & State 
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| Like to 


Tinker 


By Charles Sanford Knapp 


Give me a portable radio at the other 
end of the workbench, an assortment of 
“hopelessly ruined” objects, and I am 
completely happy. I am prepared to do 
magic—tinker, mend, patch, fix up house- 
hold cripples. 

For mending china, porcelain, pottery, 
and glass—most frequent casualties—my 
complete equipment consists of a bottle of 
water-glass, package of precipitated chalk, 
tube of nitrocellulose cement or collodian 
such as is used in splicing film, can of 
white lead-in-oil, package of casein water- 
proof glue powder, small fiber brush, 
toothpicks, sealing wax, and mending or 
adhesive tape. All these materials, except 
water-glass and precipitated chalk, are 
sold in all hardware stores. 

Water-glass, which you buy in any 
drugstore as sodium silicate, mixed with 
enough precipitated chalk, also adruggist’s 
item, to form a paste, is marvelous for 
heavy-duty repairs—withstands heat, 
water, acids, alkalis, alcohol, and rough 
handling. But it must be applied quickly 
because it hardens “‘on the run.” Stir the 
water-glass and chalk together as rapidly 
as possible, a small quantity at a time, 
apply with a toothpick to the broken 
edges, wipe off the surplus, and bind the 
pieces together with drops of sealing wax 
or with mending tape. The mixture may 
be given any desired color by adding 
standard dry-color pigments obtainable at 
any large paint store, so that it’s easy to 
make the cement match the material in 
color. Just the thing for making or repair- 
ing aquariums. Water-glass, brushed on a 
work-bench top and + a lightly dusted 
with cement, makes a stony surface im- 
pervious to practically everything. 

Collodian or any of the nitrocellulose 
cements used in film splicing are easier to 
use, altho not as strong and lasting as 
water-glass. I have used collodian for 
cementing bric-a-brac, leather, artificial 











“Sherlock Holmes himself could 
not find the scene of the crime” 
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leather, paper, and fabrics. Small holes | 


in glass cloth can be mended by rubbing 
lightly with the finger, dipped in collodian. 
Its transparency is ideal for inconspicuous 
repairs. 

I like white lead-in-oil for fine china 
and porcelain that has broken so that 
small pieces are missing because it can be 
molded with the fingers to fill the gaps 
very neatly. Dry-color pigments can be 
added as with water-glass. It sets so 
slowly that you have ample time for fussy 
manipulation; in fact, it sometimes takes 
a year or more for it to set completely. But 
this is no disadvantage when you’re re- 
pairing mantel ornaments and other ob- 
jects not in frequent use. Drops of sealing 
wax at intervals along the break will hold 
the pieces together until they are com- 
pletely set. White lead-in-oil, mixed with 
whiting to thick consistency, makes a 
putty that neither weather nor rough 
usage affects in any manner at all, 





The mend couldn't be seen 


The casein waterproof glue, already | 


mentioned, started, so | understand, as a 
government formula for cementing lami- 








| 
| 


nated parts of airplanes and then became | 


the standard glue for high-class veneering. 
A large flower pot I cemented with this 
water-resistant glue was used for three 
seasons, and when it accidentally drop- 
ped, it broke in a new place: the glued 
pieces held as faithfully as the love of 
the little tin soldier. The best job is 
done by sizing the broken edges of pot- 
tery and china and then allowing the 
second application to become tacky be- 
fore putting the pieces together. 

The prime use of this versatile glue is, 
of course, for wood. The curved top had 


broken off an old Victorian chair, one of | 


those creations of amazing curleycues and 
rosettes. It had broken so many times be- 
fore that it was a jig-saw puzzle of slivers 
and chips. I removed all the old glue from 
each jagged piece with vinegar and an old 
toothbrush, washed off the vinegar, and 
then let the pieces dry. Meanwhile I mixed 
the casein glue powder with cold water. 
The strange stuff, mixed part for part 
with water—1i teaspoonful of water, 1 
teaspoonful of powder—makes a granu- 
lar, ungluelike paste at first. After you let 
it stand for about fifteen minutes it be- 
comes smooth as honey. The real trick 





with this glue, especially on such rough | 


To Stop COLDS 





Quick 


Stop Them in the First or Dry Stage! 


COLD is nothing to treat lightly. 

It may end in something serious. 
Learn the facts about colds and you 
have the first step to their mastery. 


A cold ordinarily passes through 
three stages. The first is the Dry stage, 
the first 24 hours. The second is the 
Watery stage, from 1 to 3 days. The 
third is the Mucous Secretion stage. 

A cold is twice as easily relieved in 
the first stage as in the second or third. 
The time to treat a cold therefore is 
while it is yet a “Dry” cold. 


The 4 Effects Necessary 
When you feel a cold coming on, don’t 
waste your time with half-way meas- 
ures but take Grove’s Laxative Bromo 
Quinine as quickly as you can. 









A Cold is 
an Internal 
Infection 
and Requires 
Internal 
Treatment 











Grove’s Laxative Bromo Quinine 
“knocks” a cold quickly because it is 
primarily a cold remedy and because 
it does the four things necessary. 

First, it opens the bowels, gently, 
but effectively, the first step in expel- 
ling a cold. 

Second, it combats the cold germs in 
the system and reduces the fever. 

Third, it relieves the headache and 
that grippy feeling. 

Fourth, it tones the entire system and 
helps fortify against further attack. 

This is the treatment a cold requires 
and anything less is taking chances. 

Grove’s Laxative Bromo Quinine 
is utterly harmless and perfectly safe 
to take. It is, and has been for years, 

the leading cold and grippe tablet of 

the world. That testifies to its safety 
as well as efficacy. 


Now—20% More for Your Money. 


Grove’s Laxative Bromo Quinine comes 
in two sizes—30c and 50c—and is sold by 


every drug store in America. Buy the 50c 
size as it gives you 20% more for your 
money. 

Always ask for it by the full name and 
look for the letters L B Q stamped on every 
tablet. Resent a substitute as an attempt 
to “do” you. 

















GROVE'S LAXATIVE 
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tells how to have 


RUNNING WATER 
for few cents a day! 


Of course you've thought about having running wa- 
ter and—as with most folks—a lot of questions have 
come to mind. To help you with these questions, 
we have prepared a new book, just off the presses, 
which explains every- 
thing you would want 

to know about install- A co M PL ETE 
ing a running water 
system. 

Eighteen pages of 
diagrams—full expla- 
nation of running 
water from cisterns— 
shallow wells — deep 
wells—rivers—ponds 
—lakes—springs. 

An invaluable pook 
that will be sent you 
free. A book that you 
should read beforeyou 
do anything about in- 
stalling any water sys- 
tem—it may save youa 
costly mistake. With- 
out cost or obligation 
it is yours—absolutely 
free. Fill out and mail 
the coupon now while 
you think of it. 


200 gals. per hour 


At lowest price 
ever quoted for a 


QUALITY WATER 
SYSTEM 


FAIRBAN KS-MORSE 
ater Systems & 


Engine or Motor driven for every 
tarm and home use 
MAIL THE COUPON 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Dept. S-5 
900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Please send me a copy of your new illus- 
trated handbook on water systems for 
homes and farms. 


My source of water supply is: 
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_ Something Different! fy 
Lonm¢ , fluffy, carnation-flow- 
blooms of rich, dazzling 
Smepeulinn color. Many nearly 
3 inches, Easy to grow. Blooms profusely until frost. 
Nearly free from that objectionable odor. Cut blooms 
hold a decided freshness for many days. Its future as a 
aon. exhibition and cut-flower favorite is assured. 
rder now. Notobtainableelsewhere. Pkt. 25c postpd. 


FREE - NEW CATALOG 
with accurate plantin 
chart and neweasily followed cultura 
ionsnot found elsewhere. 
limited to a small selection, a. 
order from this large list of best old 
and many new varieties of flowers and 
vegetables. Reasonable prices. Write 
for thisnew book today. It’sdifferent. 


THE LIVINGSTON SEED CO. 


33 E. Spring St. 84th Year Columbus, Ohio 














YOUR 


Inventors read and profit by free ‘“Record" form and 
free book, “Profit Protection”, illustrating im- IDEA 

portant mechanical and electrical principles and explaining patent 
procedure fully. —— ness, low fees, easy terms, 35 years experience. 


Write im jiatel 
vi J. Evans & Co., 661-8 Victor Bidg., Washington, D.C. 
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“The glued pieces held as firmly as 
the love of the little tin soldier’ 


| Like to Tinker 


[ Begins on page 66] 


breaks, is to spread it on very thin with a 
fiber brush. The largest pieces were bound 
to the frame with tourniquets and many 
cloths. Each sliver and chip was glued 
separately and bound as tightly as possible 
with wrapping of mending or surgical 
tape. A day later I removed these band- 
ages, smoothed over the cracks with ma- 
hogany-color stick shellac, rubbed it down 
with rottenstone and oil, and gave a brisk 
polish over all. Only by looking deliber- 
ately for the mend could it be seen. 

Stick shellac, sold by large paint and 
hardware stores, is another enthusiasm of 
mine, since I am careless with cigarettes 
and the children take chunks out of chair 
and table legs. It is very easy to use and 
miraculously deceiving. It comes in ma- 
hogany, walnut, maple, oak, and_ all 

natural wood colors and in pure colors 
and shades. I dig out the charred areas or 
the splinters from the crashed chair leg 
and “‘burn on”’ the stick shellac with a hot 
screwdriver or electric soldering iron until 
the hole is filled and slightly rounded over. 
Then I carefully pare down the mend flush 
with the surrounding surface, using a 
sharp chisel, followed with a rubbing 
down with rottenstone and oil and, finally, 
polish briskly. Sherlock Holmes himself 
couldn’t find the scene of the crime. For 
light scratches and small dents, use the 
transparent-color stick shellac rather than 
the opaque color. If stick shellac is not 
obtainable, sealing wax is second best. 





For major repairs to furniture and 
woodwork, I depend on a trio of products 
—casein waterproof glue, a wood-patching 
compound, and a painter’s crack-filler. 
The wood-patching preparation, like case- 
in glue, has a multitude of uses. It is wood 
dissolved with a solvent into a plastic that 
can be spread, molded, and plugged into 
spaces and that sticks to almost all ma- 
terials, You can make wood wherever you 
want and in any form you want it in a 
very few minutes. 

My shelfful of tinkering materials have 
cost me only a few dollars, have saved 
much useful equipment from the junk- 
heap, has kept things about the house and 
grounds in trim working order, and, most 
important of all, have provided me with 
an eminently satisfactory indoor hobby. 
He also serves who only stands and tinkers. 



























ye» GARDEN™ 


To have the finest rose === 
creations of the world's =—= 
foremost hybridizers, plant == 
Star Roses. So you may see = 
for yourself the superiority of 
Star Roses, we offer these sam- 
ple 2-yr. Field Grown Plants. 


One of each variety. Delivery PREPAID. 
*MARGARET McGREDY H. T. 
Scarlet, flushed with gold. 
Blooms continuously. Large, 
well-formed full-petaled 7 75 


%* Mrs. G. A. VAN ROSSEM H. T. 
Deep orange, veined with ma- 
roon. Continuous blooms. Spec- 
tacular. Intensely fragrant. 75¢ 


ALSO ,2 copy of latest “ROSE 
NEWS”—a periodical digest of 
rose information, and our E 


1934 “STAR GUIDE to 
GOOD ROSES” 
which describes over 200 vari- 
eties, 44 shown in full color. 
Star Guide and Rose News sent 
promptly. Roses at planting = 
time. Send $1. at once. : 
















Robert Pyle, P 
West Grove ani Dene. 
Rose Specialists for 37 yrs. 
















GE ORGEOUS 


GLADIOLI 


Fine Size Bulbs 
Send us 10c and the names and addresses 
of 6 people who plant fruits or flowers, and 
we'llsend you 6 large blooming gladioli bulbs, 
6 different a. . different colors,—loads 
of blooms this sum \ 
$1.00 VALUE F REEi In addition, if we receive | 
orders within one year. from names you send us. 















totaling $5.00 or more, we will send you FREE 
wel choice of any Dollar value from our catalog! 
ames must besentin by March 10th. Statewhether 
names of flower lovers or fruit plant buyers. (27) 
Askfor KELLOGG’S FREE GARDEN BOOK 
R. M. KELLOGG CO., Box 927 Three Rivers, Mich. 


GOOD SEED CHEAP 


AS CAN BE GROWN. NONE BETTE! 
ANY PRICE. 64 YEARS SELLING GOOD sarD 

500,000 Satisfied Gardeners Annu- 

ally. My 1934 catalog contains all 

the latest improved and standard 

varieties =. arden, Flower 

Seeds, Fruits. —" sand Shrubs. ores 

and ‘home 











pa ere 
re. fein ie it is ‘the best catalog 
ed in America today Plan to 


a big garden this spring. Iwant 
FO body to try my NE W SE NS ATION 


bar agai Seay Pt bes 
R. HH. SHUMWAY SEEDSMAN 


Box 309, ROCKFORD. ILL. Established in 1870 


m A GARDEN FULL OF 
aa, SHOWY FLOWERS 


* 
Cit nee Asters, Zinnias, Poppies, Larkspur, 
Annual! Hollyhock. All giant va- 
rieties. Write today. Send 10cts. 
GET CollectionWORTH 60 
CTS.; also GET FREE Cata- 
log and Special Offer of Every 
> 4th Pkt. Seeds from Cat. FREE! 
eer GOOD LUCK GARDENS 
Box 379 Paradise, Pa 


West Hill Nurseries 


Box 3, Fredonia, N.Y. Grape Vine Specialists 
500 varieties fruit and ornamental trees, shrubs, etc. 
State inspected. True to name, size and quality as 
represented. OUR 58th YEAR. CATALOG FREE. 

































Big Profits in Candy Making: 


ot | $400 First 4 Months, reports Mrs. Bronson; Mrs. 

Windsor made $20 first week! Learn at home of famous 
teacher. Making and sales equipment furnished. Write 
for names of 500 successful vapie .¢ descriptive booklet 
and “Work Sheet” lesson on —it's free. 


American School of Home Economies, 871 E. 58th St., Chicago 
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Magic Under the Snow 


[| Begins on page 30 | 


the nutritive materials from foliage and 
stems and store them in underground 
parts against the coming of another 
spring. In deciduous trees and shrubs the 
leaves give up their chlorophyll, starch, 
and most of their potash and phosphoric 
acid to the woody parts and take their 
leave. The more ready they are for this 
farewell party, the more flaming and color- 
ful autumn foliage is. 

Below, the root-hairs of almost all 
plants die. A period of almost complete 
repose sets in. It is because their dormant 
period coincides with our winter season 
that our peonies, phlox, delphiniums, and 
other garden folk are able to endure the 
wracking cold, fierce-biting winds, and 
treacherous thaws that come with every 
winter. 


Nor all of us can have gardens on a 
gentle northern slope where gardens are 
likely to be less wakeful or have con- 
venient and appropriate soft snows to in- 
sulate them from the drying out of hard 
freezes or the root-wrenching action of 
untimely thaws. So we must mulch. Sup- 
plying a uniform, non-conducting mulch 
would be much simplified if gardeners 
were not what they are. | did hear, once, 
of a man who was content to wait from 
eo to year for pe go wale me holly- 

ocks! He grew no other flowers, so 
the tale went, but I always thought he 
must be mythical. The rest of us, I know, 
work for a succession of bloom. We crowd 
poppies from Iceland, Spain, and Thibet 
in beside tulips from Persia and pinks 
from Japan! Alpine Sempervivums (pro- 
nounced “‘sem-per-vy’-ums’’) sit chum- 
mily close to Artemisia from North Da- 
kota. Plants which insist on keeping their 
heads out resent heavy covers. The bulbs 
and those whose next year’s buds are be- 
neath the surface are the better for a 
winter blanket. At this season we can do 
little more than to see that the coverings 
are not vice versa. 


| NEVER appreciate the individual char- 
acteristics and forms of the trees, ob- 
scured as they are in summer by their 
leaves, more than when I see them against 
the winter sky. And when I discovered a 
book several years ago which told how 
the personal history of every tree was 
written in its twigs and leaf-scars, I could 
not wait to see, altho galoshes were not 
high enough for the drifts, that being one 
of those times when the sundial wears a 
rakish cap and the garden seats are up- 
holstered in fat, downy pillows of snow. 


Tus reminds me of the barbarous be- 
havior which often goes under the name 
of caring for snow-burdened trees and 
shrubs. They should never be struck with 
broom or stick, or shaken violently. Ex- 
amination will prove, usually, that one 

art supports the next with the tips per- 
heat resting on the snow. I have known 
our columnar junipers to fairly coil, as 
they bent farther and farther under a 
heavy clinging snow. No sudden bends, 
no violent jars, and they come thru with- 
out harm. If part of the snow must be re- 
moved, it should come off in careful hand- 
fuls. Only an indifferent gardener will fail 
to give cross-tied support to branches 
which have been held down by the snow 





AMAZING NEW HEATING 


FOR SMAL 


L HOMES! 
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NO CELLAR REQUIRED 





6 CAN BE INSTALLED 
IN A FEW 
DAYS WITHOUT 
DISTURBING 
PRESENT HEATING 

















THE NEW 





ARCOLA Yes 


AMERICAN RADIATOR 


N bitter cold, midwinter weather, 

many a home owner with a 2, 3, 4,5 
or 6 room house sadly realizes he hasn't 
solved his heating problem. He put his 
trust in old-fashioned heating—and now 
it is failing him miserably. Every day, he 
is paying out money in fuel to heat only 
one or two rooms, when it could be 
heating the entire house. 

Winter isn't half over—the coldest days 
are yet to come. Why delay, when you 
can solve that heating problem in a few 
days, at small cost, with the New Arcola. 


AT LAST. . . THE PERFECT LOW COST 
HEATING SYSTEM FOR SMALL HOMES 


The New Arcola hot water radiator 
heating system brings modern heating 
within reach of the modest budget. 

It furnishes heat through connected 
radiators to every room in the house— 


HEATING 


requires little attention—burns any fuel. 
No cellar is required. It can be installed 
quickly either on first floor or in the cel- 
lar without home alterations. 

The New Arcola (including the neces- 
sary American Corto radiators and ad- 
juncts) is priced as low as $99.50, de- 
pending upon size, plus installation. 
You can make a small payment on 
the installed price, and pay the balance 
in convenient monthly payments. 
For larger homes, ask about other 
American Radiator heating. Send the 
coupon for full facts! 


CORTO RADIATORS 


Attractive Corto radiators, 
furnished with the Arcola, 
add to the appearance as 
well as the comfort of 
the rooms they keep warm. 





AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 





40 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Division of 


AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD SANITARY CORPORATION 





Please send me literature on the New Arcola. 


Name 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 40 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


No. rooms to be heated___E 





Address 





City. 


Sete... 





B.H.&G.~—2-34 
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New Wood in Cans Makes 
Home Repairs Easy 


Newly discovered wood that comes in 


cans makes it easy for anyone to keep 
home in first class condition. Handles 
like putty, just as soft. Quickly hardens 
into wood, like natural wood. You can 
paint, carve it. Drive nails or screws into 
it. It’s PLASTIC WOOD. If you have a 
broken chair... loose caster, ugly 
nick ...crack in floor, hole in wood, 
plaster or tile, loose drawer pull... 
rotten spot in wood to replace... 
do a quick, expert, permanent job of 
repairing with PLASTIC WOOD. Re- 
sults will surprise you. Paint, hard- 

ware stores sell PLASTIC WOOD 

for 25¢ a tube, 35¢ a can. ore 


PLasTic Woop 
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HIGHEST QUALITY 
BERRY PLANTS 
FRUIT TREES 


Lowest prices in years. 
Deal direct with the 
world’s largest gross 
of fruit plants. Save 
to %. Big values in ail 
kinds of plants, trees 
and shrubbery. 
WRITE FOR 
FREE BOOK 
handsomely illus- 
trated in full color. 


a Over 100 sensation- 
gnnued al bargain offers. 





Box 133 


EMLONG’S NURSERY “iisuz%° 


rvensranine L OMATO 


“QUEEN OF THE MARKET;” BIG MONEY-MAKER; 
LARGE SOLID FRUIT; EXCELLENT CANNER. 
To introduce to you our Northern Grown, ‘‘Sure-Crop”’ 
Live Seeds and Plants we will mail you 125 seeds of 

‘: Condon’s Giant Everbearing Tomato 















This valuable 
200-page book 
tells you how and when to plant. 
Send 3c stamp to cover postage. 
Prices Lower Than Ever Before. 


DON BROS., SEEDSMEN 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
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Magic Under the Snow 


too long, or a sturdy stake to slender win- 
ter-bowed junipers. Call it moral support, 
if you like. 

The winter colorings and landscape 
effect of the evergreens is particularly in- 
teresting these days. While the pines hold 
lingering snow fluffs among their needles, 
many of the junipers are showing a bronzy 
green. If the redcedars showing this pro- 
tective winter coloring are not your own, 
perhaps you are calling them “rusty.” If 
they are yours, why—they’re rosy! Ours 
are. 


lr IS quite surprising how much winter 
gardening can be done by catching the 
good days and working for short periods 
during the warmer hours. Turning thru 
my old garden diaries, I find that I have: 
trimmed shrubs, added shapely acorn 
finials to our garden fence-posts, and 
hammered a loud and cheery tatto as I 
put new palings on the fence. I have 
straightened the lines of the stones bor- 
dering the paths—this, when the ground 
was soft but not yet squashy, and tied up 
the grape vines. Once I cut a large mis- 
guided limb which had to come down 
when the ground was frozen or woe to the 
plants below. I like to sow bluegrass seed 
before the last snow, thereby giving it the 
celebrated snow treatment or “snow 
broth” so highly recommended for germi- 
nating seeds by the celebrated rock-gar- 
den specialist M. Correvon. I have aired 
the coldframe, judiciously; gone over my 
garden tools and galvanized plant stakes 
with an oily rag. And, once, when winter 
leaned hard against my windowpane, | 
plotted the curve of the back of our new 
garden seat. 

Twoartistsof international renownonce 
spent weeks in our neighborhood captur- 
ing on canvas the subtle colorings in our 
late-winter landscape, the haunting beauty 
of the little creek east of town, and the 
curves of our rolling hills. These paintings, 
famous and costly by now, caught not 
only the familiar face of our quite un- 
dramatic countryside, the warm tones 
of frosted grass, and the colors deep in the 
ice-coated creek, but suggested that deep 
feeling of quiet readiness which our hill- 
sides and gardens have these days before 
spring. It is quite intangible, this feeling, 
but all of us who make a garden know it. 
We cannot say that there is any percepti- 
ble movement in the heart of any plant, 
but the chickadee has changed his call to 
Swee-e-eet-heart and the cardinal is 
whistling again. 

So then, how’s your garden today? 





Garden Melting Pot 


| Begins on page 29 | 


taste a bit of their great-grandfather’s 
snap in both of these vegetables? I can. 


Hurrah for Spinach! 


Anpb now for the spinach! What, did I 
hear a Junior Gardener say, “I think that 
spinach is some doctor’s invention?”’ Well, 
it’s not! It has a family tree that would 
put most of us to shame. Ancient stone 
fossils show it to be an aristocrat of Per- 
sian gardens before the time of history. 





WATER LILY POOL 


Te Beautify Large or Small Garden 


- ae colorful beauty, exquis- 
e fragrance and fascinating 
interest to your garden with SPECIAL OFFER 
@ modern Water Lily Pool. 5 tic Flowering 
Every garden has room for a Water Plants $4 
small pool or simple tub gar- for the small pool 
den. Easy to care for with 
ree A of Ropers shortly after 
planting. Johnson's California Water Lilies noted fo 
hardiness and vigor, and will thrive anywhere in US. cr 
Canada. Safe delivery GUARANTEED, NEWLOWPRICES. 
Write for new FREE 1934 illustrated Catalog, 32 pages 


water lily lore. Many natural 
FRE 














color pictures. Tells how to build 
inexpensive pools. Includes com- 
plete postpaid collections of water 
plants and over 100 varieties of 
water lilies, 


Johnson Water Gardens ! 
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lor 
the amateur gardener and for 
hool children. 





FREE-WILL'S Big 1934 Cata- YOUR CHOICE 
fog. Lists many unusual 20’ R lovely f t 
Sweet Peas or 50’ Border 
California Poppies, or 
complete, easily grown 






flowers and vegetables and all the 
standard varieties. Contains 
valuable advice on plant- 

ing. Sent free on request. 
Write today. 


OSCAR H. WILL & CO. 
Box C, Bismarck, N. D, 
















STRAWBERRIES 


Better Paying Varieties at 
A. New Lower Prices. 


Fully illustrates in colors, 
and truthfully describes 
the most up-to-date varie- 
gg ties. Strawberries, Raspber- 

ries, Blackberries, Grapes, 
¥ etc. This valuable Book isFREE 
—SPECIAL OFFER—Send the 
names of six small fruit growers and we will mail you 
goupes for $1.00 worth of plants with your first order. 
E. W. Townsend & Sons, 90 Vine St., Salisbury, Md. 


WATER LILIES q 
ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 
FANCY and TROPICAL FISHES 


We will tell you how to beautify your yard 
inexpensively. Charming effects at little cost. 
Write today for our free illustrated catalog. 


BUSKIRK'S AQUARIUM 

















Box 110 « Independence, Ohio 








ROSES 
— We Are Headquarters For — 


BLAZE ROSLYN 

COUNTESS VANDAL LUCIE MARIE 

GOLDEN CLIMBER McGREEDY’S SCARLET 

Biue Hydrangeas — Blue Altheas — Red Maples 
10 Phlox, 10 varieties, each labelled for $1.00 

x aid. Peonies, 3 varieties 3-5 eyes, postpaid, for 
2.00. Philip Revoire, Kelway’s Glorious, Therese 

Catalog tn Colors FREE Write Today 











KRIDER NURSERIES, Dept. 8 MIDDLEBURY, IND. 
THRIVE when fed 


HOUSE PLANTS 222233. 
which contain scien- 
tific, balanced plant ag yn = concentrated. Now 
ou'll find it easy to be successful with potted flowers. 
akes starved, backward plants grow like magic. New 
vigor, luxurious growth and color. Plenty of bloom. 
Thousands of enthusiastic users praise Fertilis Tablets. 
Clean, odorless. Also marvelous for rose bushes and 
outdoor plants. Send 25c for trial box of Fertilis Tablets. 
You too, will get surprising results. Or write for further 
information to 


THE MODAY COMPANY 
400-2 Madison Avenue, New York City 


RASPBERRY PLANTS 
and FRUIT TREES Pitcts: "tise strawoernes 
Blackberries, Grapes, Shrubbery and Roses. Catalog Free. Write. 
F. C. Stahelin & Son. Boxp-1 Bridgman, Mich. 















\ * Px > 
"Maule Ss Yan’ Pansies 
~ Mammoth 2- to 3-in. flowers, all , ‘ , 
"we; colors mixed. Always 25c or more a pkt., 
now only a dime to win new friends for us, 
y Send 10c today! Maule’s Seed Book free. 
Bidg.,Philadelphia,Pa. 



















Old Chinese records tell us that it was used H E N D Ek R . O N 9 = 
for a food as far back as 1500 years ago. 
It grew as a wild 
eng: over there, , 
Special FREE OFFER 


ut in America it 
has become civiliz- 

1934 SEED CATALOGUE 
AND 25c REBATE SLIP 


ed and will grow 
only in well-cared- 
for gardens. 


Among Roman 


Classics 





Mi the coupon and we will send you free of charge 
“Everything for the Garden,"’ Henderson's new seed cata- 
logue, together with the new Henderson 25-cent rebate 
slip. 


“Everything for the Garden” is the title of our 1934 
catalogue. It is a beautifully illustrated book with 32 full- 


PARSLEY is of “Who said May- 
the classic Roman flower? | came ous 
aristocracy. His- with Columbus! 

tory tells us that says Mr. Melon 





Pliny, Roman $ color plates and hundreds of illustrations direct from actual photographs of 
physician of Pompeii, used parsley as 8 the results of Henderson's seeds. It offers many special collections of vege- 
medicine that was good for the liver. We table seeds arranged so as to give a continuous supply of fresh, crisp vege- 
still know that it is very good for us today. tables throughout the summer, and collections of flower seeds especially 


arranged for harmony of color and continuity of bloom. 


It is a complete garden book and should be in the hands of every lover of the 


A True American garden beautiful or bountiful. Clip the coupon now! 

No wWoNDER that corn. or cae Sapa The Henderson Rebate Slip, which will be sent with 
was first called, holds his head higher than every catalogue where the coupon in this advertise- 
any other garden vegetable. He is the true ment is sent us, will be accepted by us as 25 cents 
American aristocrat of vegetabledom. cash payment on any order of two dollars or over. 


Columbus carried the first samples of corn 
to the old world when he returned from his 
trip to America. The Spaniards to whom For 87 years, HENDERSON'S TESTED 
he took it thought it an excellent food and SEEDS have been the standard. Year after 
planted some of it right away. From that year our constantly improving methods have 
time it has been grown all over the world 
wherever the soil 
and climate were 


enabled us to maintain our supremacy among 
American seed houses. The initial cost of your 


seeds is the smallest item in your garden's ex- 





to its liking. 

Our vegetable pense, and it is of advantage to plant seeds of 
gardens are truly recognized quality from a house of reputation 
the world’s great- and standing. 








est melting pot. 
Here can be found 





“Dery THING x "5 G4rpy. ] 
‘N 





aristocrats and e Seren ie 1934 
commoners of ev- soarcans 

: ; IN AND MAI Anoy £88 
ery nationality, all FILL OUT COUPO —— RO we Se. 


“My family tree is | jiving happily in 
20 centuries high,” American soil— ae ee ee a ee eo 


































seabed oun, a _— eg do Send me your 1934 Catalogue together with rebate slip as advertised. 
without them: 
| Name | 
A Vegetable Hunt | 
PE 6 6 6 nc. ccantccancncdecoensee debs bbbebe bab beeerdéntaeesee | 
Ar YOUR Junior Garden Club meeting City State 
this month it will be fun to have a vege- | eee € ee @es © *eeeeeee eoeeeeeeeeeeeneee “SNeeeeece#ee eeeeeeeeneeee | 
table hunt. Each Junior is to look thru 12 
all the copies of Better Homes & Gardens | 
and nursery catalogs that he can find and 
make a list of the many ways in which | PETER HENDERSON & CO. | 
vegetables are serving the needs of man. 35 CORTLANDT STREET NEW YORK CITY 
g g 
To the Junior sending me the largest list 
I will send a special award from the vege- ——— 
table kingdom. Mounted pictures showing . . , Bi 
how these vegetables are used will add in- DeTOre TC ¥ : ‘ 0 
terest to this club meeting. rrr It will aon you big to send for my ¥ 
4“ nd New Catalog of Bargains because— BN’ 
—_ otU'“S 6 Jim Brown's Freight Paid Factory 69 
re, 0 O Prices Save You Big Money. 
n0 3 Jim Brown's Fencing is made of Copper- 
, ° 1 Steel; Lasts Much Longer. , 
You ll Be Surprised! Bargains in Steel Posts,Gates, Barb Wire, Roofing, ’ 
Paint, Harness. Poultry Supplies, Poultry Netting, i 
, Baby Chicks and Hundreds of Farm. and Home Needs. 
Next month on our Junior || 26? ,Winy Net Save Money —Suy Direct trom Jim Brown AE 
Garden Club page we are starting Serves. I pay the freight. Send for om be cabaion 0 cur factory auamet pani hang Boo 


on a new and thrilling venture— THEBROWN FENCE & WIRECO., Dept.369 Cleveland, 0.; Memphis, Tenn. 


The Green Triangle Chapter. New W T F R | | 
buttons, a secret code for members + . TD 
only, aclub yell—you’ll be surprised A mE Rig LiL " ES Mid-Weet's alon CY S 
and thrilled with the fun in store for Sal, tavqan@eee.. Napore advice, ance 
Junior Garden Clubs thru all the 












of plants, bulbs. Che =; fe ged ry om, Our! REE 
Gastar plants rold fish ing many 


all colors. G SARANTEED! WRITE! Stock, r § ing 
7 } “ Bu jley's new catalog. Lowest prices direct from the crower at moderate pr nara 
year. <p NOW! } We pay shipping costs em 
Oe Ke Maloney Bros. Nursery Co., Ine., Box 26, Danville, ’. Y. 














FOP Oe . 1@ WATER me ? 
> REST Bic Free Catalogue 
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@ To cement linoleum to stay put around radi- 
ators ... To glue umbrella handles so they won’t 
come off ... To re-glue loose veneer on furni- 
ture...To glue loose piano keys perma- 
nently...To glue outdoor furniture, bird- 
houses, etc. to withstand weather.... @ 


The answer to these—and many other 
household repair questions are found 
in this remarkable “How-To-Glue-It” 
book, containing dozens of money-sav- 
ing ideas on mending, repairing, and 
building things easily and permanently. 


Free Book Tells How! 


And if you use the coupon below you 
will also receive, AT NO COST, a 
trial package of CASCO Waterproof 
GLUE—the wonder-working adhesive 
that is so clean and pleasant to use. 
You will see for yourself how easy it 
is to restore things you couldn’t fix 
before... furniture, linoleum, tiles, 
crockery, toys, umbrellas, smoking 
pipes, automobile tops and uphol- 
stery, outdoor furniture, sports equip- 
ment, piano keys and musical instru- 
ments—all kinds of household articles. 








Your hardware dealer 
carries CASCO in 10¢, 


hiss 25¢,40¢ and 65¢ cans 
&& (\ MAIL COUPON 


TODAY! (cut out and 
stick on a Penny Postcard) 


——_—— = — — —_ o— 
BH&G 2-34 


C/E 

a a a 
The Casein Mtg. Co. of America, Inc. 

350 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Please send me my copy of the CASCO Gluing 

Guide, together with your free trial sample. 




















Come now and enjoy a really delightful climate 
where the rich, warm sunshine will make you quickly for- 
get the snow, sleet and slush. Here, in Phoenix, and the 
surrounding towns of Mesa, Tempe, Chandler, Wicken- 
burg, Glendale and Buckeye, every day is an outdoor day 
—clear, dry, warm and sunny. 

You may indulge in your favorite outdoor sport 
or you may rest and relax in the patio of your own home- 
in-a-grove among the orange trees, date palms and beauti- 
ful flower gardens. Every type of accommodation at 
prices you can afford will add to the pleasure of your 
vacation—this winter—in this sunny Valley of Happiness. 


Te, Reduced winter fares now effective on the 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE: 
109-C La Ciudad Del Sel ‘ 
' 





(The City of the Sun 
Please send me attractive free liceracure and booklets 
NAME. 














We All Stop at a Sundial 


[ Begins on page 28 | 


and the odor of good deeds crowd up close 
beside it’s pedestal! A sundial can be as 
beautiful, as telling in outline as a statue. 
If it is happily placed, it can be the most 
effective ornament in your garden. 


Ar the crossing of two garden paths, on 
a terrace, at the end of a walk—it all de- 
pends upon your garden and you, where 
your dial should stand. If you garden on 
a site where the rocky shoulder of a hill 
juts informally into the sky, perhaps the 
right base for your dial plate will be a 
sturdy native boulder set about with 
Creeping Junipers or knobby Mugho 
Pines. Sometimes I think there is no love- 
lier association for intimate little town 

gardens than a sundial and roses (unless 
it’s pinks), or ivy clasping the column with 
small tenacious fingers, or an ample base 
of flagging with pleasant mats and hum- 
mocks of sweet-smelling thymes filling 
all the crevices. Then when the sun shines 
hotly, the shadow of the gnomon lies 
black and clear and the basking thymes 
send up little gypsy puffs of scent. 


OnE of the especially happy things 
about a sundial is that it gives the garden 
a voice. For to have a sundial without a 
motto is to lose a precious opportunity. If 
you want to revel in the lore and history 
of sundials, do begin by reading “Sun- 
dials and Roses of Yesterday,” by Alice 
Morse Earle. There you will read all those 
solemn mottoes of the oldtime dials, warn- 
ings about how fast tempus (time) is 
fugiting (flying) and all that! But you will 
probably end, as we did, by choosing to 
give your sundial and your garden a voice 
full of hope and confidence, because there 
is something about the steadfast charac- 
ter of a sundial, a sundial which stands 
among the yearly, the daily, the hourly 
miracles of a garden which gives us a 
steadying reassurance that this world and 
its ways are fundamentally right. Many 
of our own sundial’s dearest associations 
rise from memories of friends and their 
words as we have stood reading its mot- 
toes together. And well do I remember 
the time when the base for the sundial of a 
favorite aunt was being made. The early 
autumn dusk and the stiffening of the 
concrete were coming on rapidly while 
careful imprinting of the motto was not. 
Sent to scour the neighborhood for a 
lantern, I came back with an old-fash- 
ijoned hand-lamp. In its friendly glow my 
little artist mother finished the lettering 
of those beautiful words—“‘Let there be 
light, and there was light.” 


Owners of even very small and nar- 
row back yards have a unique opportunity 
to usé a sundial as the center of a stone gar- 
den. By a stone garden I mean a paved 
design with narrow beds or substantial 
rock plants between the stones. It can be 
lovely the year round and beautifully 
effective to look down upon. From an 
upper floor the sun design, the trefoil, 
Tudor rose, and maltese cross show up 
delightfully. Such a garden is easy to 
maintain and as lovable and livable as 
you make it. Grass may be grown be- 
tween the stones, but it is more charming 
to plant tiny rock plants. 

The sun’s position in relation to e 
earth and the mathematics involved 1 
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Your water garden should be planned now. 

A small investment in WATERLILIES, aquatio 
plants and goldfish will give more pleasure than many 
dollars spent in ordinary gardening. Water gardening is 
easy, too; no cultivating, no weeds, no hard work, just 
color and fragrance that will make your garden the 


finest in the neighborhood. 
Send today for this Big £ R ec F 
1934 Waterlily Book 

It tells how to make the water-garden, using a pool, 
or tub; tells what and how to plant. Shows many won- 
derful lilies in natural colors 
—red, pink, yellow—-and 
gorgeously colored goldfish. 
Catal ny free to points 
east o' Mountains; if 
west of rm ies enclose 15 
cents, Canada 20 cents, with 
request for catalog. 


WRITE TODAY . . . PLANTING 
TIME IS COMING SOON! 


REE SPRINGS FISHERI 


226 North Main Road 
LILYPONS, MD. 


















Wonderful 


New Giant Tomato 


Tomato Grown 
Many, weigh 3 te 3 and often 8 


Smoot! 

7 ved sy Solid Fruit. Bear 
9 Excellent canner. —— 
Big mney maker. Try 

w Giant Tomato. 


We will mail you 125 
seeds and our New 
Big Seed Guide 


pesngy, Tag Wow Bot ste afer, Ss 
. is New ow you can have 8} 
poste e ries all summer long. Write ‘sux for a Copy. 
GREAT NORTHERN SEED Co. 

108 Rockford, Ulinois 


ORNamentaLs 


Trees—Shrubs—Vines—Seeds 
Lowest peices © ore offered. Get our new 1934 
free 64 page aates. Complete plantings for 
farm or city lots. ewest varieties, fruit trees, 
berry plants, shrubs, bulbs or seeds. 

Cal. Privet $3.00 per 100; Three 2- (> 


d for $1.00. 


Write today. 
Box 1 13 ns % Sate = 3 

FREE BIG SEE of DS 
[ ) v6 rz 

£di Etc. EE DS we 
Specia ial Offer Send 10c for Ipkt. each ty b Aster, 
Prize Giant need Giant Petunia and Gi Zinnia, 

2 kt. each New Market an Fay KRISPY 


Ov Radice. MEATY HEART Tomato for10c. 
cod Prices i or 8 Mastet Gardeners. 


ALNEER BR BROS. ROCKFORD, ILL. Estab. 1883 
Prize 


ASTERS 


Winning 


ES Fine for cutting A Seleoc- KAGES 

ie we tion you'll love—friends PACK 
envy. Exhibition Asters. Fun 
Tall Double Larkspur “Carmine King,” FLOWER 


Sweet Allyssum. New Giant Dahlia Flow- 
ered Zinnias. All tested varieties —ensy to grow. Actual SEEDS 
50c value for 10c. Specialists (for 42 years) in flower 
seeds. Our New Free Catalog of ~ 4 Northe 
Grown Seeds is ready. Write for it to 


EMMA V. WHITE CO. 29264 Zenith Ave.” So. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


A Practical, end en sean ane ator & + 
for Gardeners, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Suburbanites, 
Country Estates and Poultrymen. 
Low Prices - Easy Terms 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 
1035 33rd Ave. $. £. © Minneapolis, Minn, 


OUR NORTHERN GROWN ROSES 


Are guaranteed to be the heaviest budded plants you 
ever planted. Our method of growing them on dif- 
ferent roots and selecting the root system upon which 
each variety thrives best is a distinct advance. 
Catalog free upon request (except to Pacific Coast) 
ROBERT EVANS HUGHES 
Rose Specialist Main Road, Williamsville, N. Y¥. 


FREE ROSE BOOK 


38TH EpiITIon, “Roses or New CAstLz,” in 
exquisite colors; tells how to grow these famous 
Roses and other flowers. Gold mine of informa- 
tion. Low prices. Write for FREE copy. 

HELLER BROS. CO.,Box 274, New Castle, Ind. 








































Catalog 
Free 
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well discussed in the article on Dialing i in 
“The Encyclopedia Britannica” in which 
you will find a clear but detailed explana- 
tion of how a dial can be laid out by your- 
self to fit your very own garden. For, as 
forbidding as they may look, these direc- 
tions are simplicity itself in comparison 
with the old treatises. Just imagine, plot- 
ting new dials was once a favorite indoor 
sport, and it was common for even small 
schoolboys to be set at this tricky and 
tedious mathematical problem! Poor 
lambs. 

Of course, if you are gifted that way, a 
dial plate made by your own hands can 
have individuality and expressiveness 
which will make it truly outstanding. The 
rest of us will content ourselves with buy- 
ing the handiwork of reputable profes- 
sional dial-makers whose excellent wares 
are, fortunately, not priced beyond the 
means of anyone who really wants a sun- 
dial for his garden. 


THE accuracy of a sundial depends upon 
its adaptation to the exact spot for which 
it is to tell the time. This means that the 
upper edge of the gnomon must meet the 
dial face at an angle equal to the degrees 
of latitude which designate our special 
spot on this earth’s carted. 

Almost all of the discussions over the 
accuracy of sundials arise from the fact 
that true suntime and our artificially 
marked off standard times do not coin- 
cide. True suntime varies to a measur- 
able extent with every few miles east or 
west, as all of us can readily understand. 
Then the earth does not proceed at an 
unvarying speed or in a perfectly circular 
path about the sun. We sometimes forget 
these things, but sundials cannot. 

So, for reasons, our clocks and our 
sundials will agree only on four days of 
rg year—April 15, June 15, September 

, and December 24. And sometimes they 
Rimes by as much as a quarter of an 
hour. But what is that to the posies! 
However, if we wish we may have a device 
called an analemma which gives the 
equation of time for every day of the year. 


With it fastened to the pedestal, even the | 


most fastidiously exact of our mathe- 
matically inclined callers can satisfy him- 
self as to just what time our sumptuous 
waterlilies open their golden hearts. 





YOU BUSINESSMEN! 


THE year 1934, which completes 
our second More Beautiful America 
Contest, and which witnesses the 
CWA and many other agencies of 
the kind at work, is going to be a 
year of cleaning up, slicking up, 
beautifying ugly places. It’s up to 
you businessmen to take the cue. 

What a tremendous influence a 
buttonhole flower or desk bouquet 
may have! It cheers and brightens 
a whole office or store, and it may 
lead to window boxes in commercial 
buildings, and then to landscaping 
factories and shops, thus transform- 
ing an entire district. 

During this year Better Homes 8 
Gardens will lay extra stress upon 
these things. Be up-to-date! Get 
into the procession! It means eco- 
nomic gain as well as more complete 
living. America is slicking up! 














tc BACK FO, 






From Maine to California, something is happening to 
back yards! Rocks, weeds and rubbish piles are disap- 
pearing, fences are being built and things are growing— 
beautiful plants, shrubs, vines and lawns. Everywhere 
yards are being rejuvenated and made into charming 
outdoor living rooms. Evidence of this transformation 
comes to us from every corner of the country—photo- 
graphs of velvety lawns studded or bordered with colorful 
flower beds. In a surprisingly large number of cases, these transformations have been 
accomplished with a fence-garden—a living screen of foliage that while taking little space, 
provides privacy for the family and protection to plantings. Many of these fence gardens 
are grown on Pittsburgh Lawn Fence. This sturdy but inconspicuous steel wire fence 
is the idea] foundation for a fence garden. Made of copper-bearing steel, uniform heavy 
gauge wires throughout, and super-zinced, it will give repair-free service for many long 
years. Send for the Fence Garden book and learn how you can make your yard into an 


outdoor living room. Use the coupon below. 


PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY « Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pittsburgh 


Lawn Fence 


74 
PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY BI 
Union Trust Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. | 
Gentlemen: | 
Please send a free copy of your Fence Garden book. ] 
! 

| 

| 

all 








PUT THEM AWAY. SILLY-- 
IT'S RUNNING GRAND! 
ALL IT NEEDED WAS 

A LITTLE 

















S Three-in-One lubricates sewing machines perfectly; 
IN NEW HANDY CANS AND BOTTLES keeps rust off the working parts; helps keep them 
~ clean. Better for other home devices, too. Try it! 
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I“Femihias? 


OF COURSE! 
THIS 1S THAT LOVELY 
WORLDS FAIR PAPER!” 





HANKS to a colorful new book, sent free 

by the makers of Mayflower Wall Papers, 
thousands of women are duplicating in their 
own homes the entrancing walls they saw in 
model homes at the World's Fair. Styled by 
experts, Mayflower Wall Papers hold their 
alee, wear wonderfully, hang smoothly, 
clean beautifully and cost little. The name 
Mayflower is plainly imprinted on each sel- 
vage. Send at once for the free style book 
containing hundreds of hints on room arrange- 
ment and picturing many of the appealing 
new Mayflower patterns. For actual samples 
and low prices, consult 
your wall paper man. 


MAYFLOWER 


WALL PAPERS 





MAYFLOWER WALL PAPERS, ' 
Dept. BH., Rogers Park Station, Chicago, Il. ° ' 


Send free’ ‘Mayflower Wall Papers and New Ways 
to Use Them.” 


Name. 
Street and No 
City State | 

















World’s greatest gar- 
den guide describing 
all best flowers and 
vegetables. Full informa- 
tion on thousands of varie- 
ties; hundreds of illustra- 
tions, many in natural col- 
ors. Packed with an amaz- 
ing amount of reliable advice on all matters 
of selection, planting, and cultivation. 


Burpee’s Guaranteed Seeds 

At Last Year’s Low Prices 
Burpee’s prices are the lowest at which good 
seeds can be bought. Beautiful new chrysanthe- 
mum-flowered Calendula Sunshine, big packet 
worth 25c for only 10¢ postpaid. Write today 
for your free Garden Book. 


ro Mail This Coupon for Free Book-——4 


| W. ATLEE BURPEE CoO. 1 
745 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia. 1 
Please send me free Burpee’s 1934 Garden Book. 1 
I ciatiiccbmidcdencinsshabibheinatstdédhnedimencscencicernenans ; i 

! RD. or St 

| P.o + EEE = 


Ri Ahis dcthhanincdndantmniebaaiehedbinddidisubewntbiedl 
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How To Get 
AHEAD 


No. | of a Series 
By Harry J. Creviston 


To GET AHEAD, spend a little less 
than you earn; a little less spent means 
much more happiness, a little more spent 
means trouble’”’—so said E. T. Meredith, 
founder of Better Homes &@ Gardens, to 
me years ago. 

He meant that regardless of the amount 
of money we earn, it is the management 
of it that gets a family ahead in the world 
financially, and helps to make a happy 
one because it buys comfort and security. 

Management of money involves many 
phases. The age-old advice to “save your 
money” has taken a new slant. The new 
formula for getting ahead is to “SPEND, 
but spend wisely; BUY yourself a future.” 
So in this series we will think together on 
the advice “spend your money.” We 
have heard the cry “‘save” since the days 
of Benjamin Franklin, frequently re- 


ferred to as America’s first apostle of 


thrift, and who, to illustrate to future 
generations the value of saving, left a 
bequest of $5,000 to Boston, with a pro- 
viso that it be put at interest for one 
hundred years. In that time it grew to 
$391,168.68. 


E acu generation of outstandingly suc- 
cessful men has passed down the same 
advice, with a variety of thrift quotations, 
yet recently the National Civic Federa- 
tion conducted a survey in five states, in- 
terviewing thousands of men and women 
over 65 years of age, and found that 59 
percent had not enough income for sup- 
port, only 17 percent had incomes of 
$2,000 or more. 

Evidently the cry to “save, save” has 
been fruitless, but there is much indica- 
tion that the spending idea is getting 
over. No doubt many of those prominent 
successes, who have been so extensively 
quoted, would today change their state- 
ments to coincide with the tendency of 
the times. The chances are they them- 
“spent” their money for invest- 
ments of various kinds. 

Some of you will wonder how the ideas 
of thrift and spending can go together. 


The Income Family 
has only three members 
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NAHLIAS 


ie (SMALL $950 
DAHLIAS Bf 3:7 


$2.35) 


co LOR FU L in your garden and wonderful 
for ARRANGEMENTS in your home. 


Raider-Miniature Paeony, yellow and rose. Bob 
White-Pompon, pure white. Mavis-Orchid (star), 
lilac with darker reverse. Little Jewel, Miniature 
Decorative, true pink. Little Edith, Pompon, yellow 
tipped carmine. Camelia, Miniature Decorative, 
orange flame. 

One of each of the above 6 roots labeled, deliv- 
ered omen, and fuily guaranteed for $1.50, 


Value $2.3 
OuR 1934 CATALOG 

Another revelation to flower lovers, offers the new- 
est and best varieties inall types from the largest ex- 
hibition varieties to the smallest. It is full of advice 
and guidance to successful culture with 
15 new introductions at $1.00 each. 

Reserve YOUR copy now 


DAHLIADEL NURSERIES 


WW. Maytrott. Box B VINELAND, ALJ. 


." a ore 25¢ 


est benutitat, wy, l ever offered. 


> ome & lily grows 2 to 8 feet 
high 


a cluster of mas- 

icent peoeme, ies similar to 

any jant this dog wel 
= 4 

blesses in July. These bulbs usually 

sell for 25c each and this is a 

SPECIAL OFFER Made. to» 


I will mail postpaid 7 bulbs for 50c 
or 16 fine bulbs for $1 00. fy new 
St for the flower garden ate ed FREE. 
CHARLOTTE M. HAINES 
Dept. 206 Rockford, Illinois 


CALLOUSES 


GENTLY FADE AWAY 
A new penetrating agent, com unded with 
thin, medicated adhesive CO I-TAPE 
ends pain at once .. . quickly - thee hard 
growths of Corns, Callouses, Soft Corns. No 
injury to healthy tissue. Does away with 
tired, aching, burning feet; you walk, play, 
dance in comfort. Thousands of happy users. 
Big spool of 60 square inches only $1 by mail. 
If not delighted after trying, get full refund. 


Comfi-tape Lab.,Dept, B Burlington, Vermont 


[ECKS Sensational GUT 
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J Ss VICK 
Pleasant St., Bochester, N. ¥. 


MAINE GROWN DAHLIAS 


+ Charter- Golden Apricot forsey Beacon—Chinese Scarlet 
. Alfred Seal—Oild Rose Margaret Wilson—White & Pink 
aunute—Plak Jane Cowlt—Bronze Buff 
This collection of 6 famous exhibition Dahlias sent post- 
paid for $1.60. I grow only the best prize winning vari- 
eties. Roots low priced. Catalog free. 








LOMBARD’S DAHLIA GARDENS, Portland Rd., Saco, Maine 
DAHLIAS and GLADIOLUS 3"¥'-"sS 


New garden beauty at small cost, 1934 catalog now 
ready. Many full color illustrations. Entirely new 
prices. Send for your free copy now. 

CARL SALBACH 
670 Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, California 





beng aw gd MASTODON STRAWBERRIES, $1 
10 Chinese Elms, 4 ft. $1; 10 Regal Lilies $1; 20 Spirea 
Van Houttei, 18 in. $1: 5 Teplitz 2 yr. roses $1; 6 Ever- 
blooming Sunburst, Talism: man, ance, Druschki, Hill- 
ingdon and Testout, 2 yr. field grown $1. 50; Pears, Plums 
and Cherries 25¢ each; A ples and Peaches 20c (Prepaid). 
Better fruits and shrubs for less money. We've been fifty 
years ag how. You will not co Senet you order 
from 00,000 Four-color Catalogs FREE. Write now. 
WELCH INURSERY, Shenandoah, Iowa 
a $i beonty ay = testing, if stamp is 
of Flowers 4 


SEED! ane 


enclosed for postage. Book included 
F. B. MILLS Seed Grower, Box 88, Rose Hill, N. Y. 


Rose Guide Free 


COMPLETE book on rose culture, beautifully il- 
lustrating Dingee Roses, famous for 84 years. 
Lists over 500 roses and other desirable flowers 
for home planting. New low prices. It's FREE. 
Dingee & Conard Co., Box 290, West Grove, Pa. 





FREE FOR TRIAL 


ant will fo N neg 00 seeds, 
ian marvels 














Consult the dictionary. Among other 
definitions for the word “thrift,” these 
stand out: (1) a thriving condition, (2) 
economical management, (3) good for- 
tune, (4) success, (5) prosperity, and (6) 
Saving. 

Certainly the first five are “spending” 
ideas. Especially good is “economical 
management.” It would surely not be con- 
sidered good and economical manage- 
ment to have idle money laid away in a 
safety-deposit box or as buried treasure, 
when it could be invested and bring an 
interest return. Theodore Roosevelt is 
quoted as having once said, “Waste is 
worse than loss. The time is coming when 
every man who lays claims to ability will 
keep the question of waste before him 
constantly.” 

And an often-repeated thrift definition, 
and one that applies very definitely to 
the “spending” idea, is that of a Penn- 
sylvania schoolgirl who said, “I believe it 
means managing one’s affairs so that the 
value of his possessions is constantly in- 
creased.”” She covered the idea of a thrift 
spending program and covered it well. 


THE importance of managing money is 
best stressed when we consider that we 
have only three possible sources of in- 
come—Work, Gifts, and Accumulation. 
“Work” is our chief source, and in most 
cases has some limitations. “Gifts” are 
uncertain, for we are told that only 2 per- 
cent of people inherit anything really 
worth while, so 98 percent of us have to 
look out for ourselves. “Gifts,” then, is 
eliminated for most of us. So that leaves 
just two sources of income—‘‘Work,” 
where we work for money; “Accumula- 
tion,” where money works for us. 

With only two sources of income for 
most of us, we all have four channels of 
outgo—that i is, all our spendings fall into | 
one of four classifications: Necessities, 
Pleasures, For Others (to provide for and 
protect our loved ones), and Accumula- 
tion. Most people have only three, as 
they leave out “Accumulation,” yet it is 
the most important of all. Financial 
statements of big corporations invariably 
include an item of “‘Reserve,” or “Sinking 
Fund,” which is their item of ““Accumu- 
lation” (money they take out of the busi- 
ness and set aside for future use at a time 
when it can serve to best advantage). If 
the idea of a Reserve Fund is good prac- 
tice for big business, it is certainly good 
practice for the individual family. 

* 


Tuis 1s the first story of 
our “How to Get Ahead”’ series. Others— 
How Money Accumulates, How to Get 
Credit, The Family Vacation Fund, How 
to Teach Thrift to Your Children, A New 
Home Fund—will appear from time to 
time.—The Editors. 









AUTUMN KING—+the sensa- 
tional NEW _ iris which blooms 
in the fall. Its large blooms are 
— blue-purple, 3, 4, or 

stem. Every iris lover 
should have this marvelous iris, 
La no of a new race, at only 


ach. 
REGAL LILIES nost gorgeous of all hardy 
lilies, large two-year bulbs, will bloom this sum- 
mer, extra low price for such large bulbs—10 


for $1.00 

PIN CUSHION—a new member of chrysan- 
themum family, grows two or three feet tall, 
covered with mass of exquisite apple blossom 
pink flowers from August until frost, very ex- 
traordinary, each—75 








COUNTESS VANDALL cy} 
GOLDEN CLIMBER and 
2 other NEW Rose Sensations 











. ew ee in omer on inside 

ront cover 0 is maga- 

BLAZE zine. Finest hardy scarlet 

climbing rose ever produced, clusters 

of large individual roses, all summer 

= . Strong 2-year No. 1 plant, 
» $2.00. $20.00 per rose fue 
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HALF PRICE 


SENSATION 





vt yd is —— the. past Saale 
ever produced, extra large blooms of glow- tiss James). Finest yellow, hardy, climb- 
ing salmon pink. To make your acquain- ALL OFFERS ing rose ever produced—exquisitely formed 


tance, we will send you one large bulb of 
a Dh for only 25c—just hal 
lar price. 


WORLDS FAIR G LA DIO ed bade § 00 proud to have been chosen from more 


A superb ofiee 
tion of 50 1 
bulbs, every. me different, exquisite shades of 
red, pink, salmon, or: 
smoke and white—suc 
Marmora, Golden Dream H. 
Bennett, Pritzers Triumph; * labeled, Pail 50 
for $1.00 postpaid. rit from this ad, and we 
will include FREE, 
as described above. 


AMERICA’S MOST BEAUTIFUL Margaret McGredy ‘ let, red— 
NURSERY AND SEED CATALOG Bloom, ard 2 zear Now te plants Beachy 


Every flower garden lover should send for this 
magnificent catalog, with 32 
picturi 
plants, 
we are large growers, and sell directly to our 
customers, our prices are very reasonable. It is 
a book you'll keep in your library—a book you'll 
want to have hand 
FREE on request. 


NTER-STATE NURSERIES 





ast 
COUNTESS VANDALL proclaim 


erer-blocssing bush roses—a glorious 
blend of bronze, copper, salmon and 
~ ne! in_bloom. ey 2-yr. 
1 plants, $1.50 ea. $16.00 doz. 


GOLDEN CLIMBER | aay —a 






FOR GORGEOUS 
NEW GLADIOLA 
-“PICRARDY " 





IN THIS AD 
POSTPRID 


flowers. of solder 
inches long—Hardy 2-year 
$2.00 each, $20.00 per dozen. 





en row singly on ¢ stems 18 


its regu- 1 plants, 


nurseries to eos ond dane the 
CHICAGO WORLD’ 8 FAIR ROS ARDEN. 
This invitation meant we were eset as 
being one of America’s great nurseries, and that 
our success with roses entitied us to this high 
honor. We are one of the largest rose distribu- 
tors In America, and actually grow more fruit 
trees and general nursery stock than any other 
nursery sell ng directly to Yes customers. 
Other World’s Fair Roses. We offer the four most 
1 PICARDY Gladiola bulb, popular ever-blooming bush roses at our World's 
‘air Garden—as chosen by hundreds of thous- 
ands of visitors who saw them in bloom. Guaran- 
to grow and bloom this summer. 
y—voted the loveliest red—a 


e, lavender, blue, purple, 
ane sorts as Minuet, 
Phipps, Dr. 


Mrs. phe uPont—-voted the favorite of 
all colors—trich yellow, shaded orange—has won 
more medals as an outdoor rose than any other 
variety, 2-year No. 1 plants, 75c¢ each. 
Caledonia—voted the finest white—opens ivory, 
coanging, to pure white, long buds on fine stems, 
Hardy, 2-year No. 1 pliant, each 75c. 

Mrs. Henry Bowles—First choice of pinks— a 
at all seasons of the year. dark rich shade—fiowers large, come constantly. 
rite for your copy tonight. Hardy, 2-year, No. 1 plants, each 50c. 

PECIAL OF FER—with every order for these 
FAV ORITE ROSES, from this ad, amounting to 
$1.25 or more, we will include FREE a large 
bulb of PICARDY Gladiola. 


2PP22PPPPPPIPPPD>>D>>>>>>>. 


pages in full color, 
many new roses and interesting shrubs, 
ecorative trees, fruits and seeds. Because 
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The Harris Catalogue features the Newest Flowers . 


Carri. HARDY CARNATION 


A new, improved strain of this famous family in more vivid colors, 
rivaling greenhouse carnations in size and fragrance. They bloom 

in early summer—produce 50 to 100 flowers on each plant—are 
easy to grow from seed. Pkt. 20c. 


Royal Scot Marigold. A new Ruby Nasturtium. Large Ruby- °* 
modernistic flower of striking red flowers above the foliage 
beauty—clear-cut vivid yellow of dwarf, bushy plants. Pkt. 15c. 


and brown with long, clean 
~ ge gS eee Tom Thumb Zinnia. Low, com- 
pact plants thickly studded with 
Eleanor Blue Petunia. The double flowers in the brightest e 
charming new Blue. Pkt. 20c. colors, Pkt. 15c. 
Special Offer. 1 pkt. each of above 5 flowers 50c (regular price e 
85c), single pkts. as quoted. 
All these and many other new flowers you will find illustrated (many in e 
full color) in the 100 pages of the 1934 Harris Catalog. Carefully arranged 
for quick, accurate selection. 
. * 
Harris VEGETABLES 
Harris Northern Grown Vegetable Seeds are noted for their earliness, vigor and 
the fine flavored vegetables they produce. You can depend on them. Our catalog ° 
describes many new varieties as well as improved strains of standard kinds. The 
per cent of vitality is marked on every packet, so you know just how thick to plant. 
Harris Seeds have stood the test of critical gardeners for many years ® 


and are today as they have be en for over two generations sold direct 
zo Moreton Farm at grower's prices. 


today for the Harris Catalog (it’s free) and buy flower and ¢@ 


Send 
HARD ; S vegetable seeds, plants and bulbs direct from our seed farm. 


SEEDS 


JOSEPH HARRIS CoO., INC. R. F. D. 3, Coldwater, N. Y. 


1934 cATALOGuE now Aeady 























uses of plants and time required for germination. It Describes and 
in “a, gives treatment for pests and dise 
to please. Mailed FREE. With New Climbing 15ft. Marigold be., New 


Park’s Flower Book 


It’s Different—a ready Reference Book. It offers the finest 
Big Collection of Flower Se yi8i in America, and all at Sets a packet. It 


pronounces the hard Flower Names, tells the height, duration, blooming periods and 
Illustrates the New and Good things 
It’s atrue, unusual Floral Guide, sure 

Vivid Red Tithonia, 10ft. 5c. 
Tell your friends. Order today. | Last call. Geo. W. Park, Greenwood, 8. 


ases, also culture. 














Betrer Homes & Garpens, February, 1/934 








Mothers! 


These bottles are safer! 


“I’ve brought up two 
babies on Pyrex Nurs- 


ing Bottles ... and never 
had one bottle break 
from heat or cold.”’ 













These bottles heat 
as fast as water will 
boil—you can save 
time without worry 
about breakage. 







From boiling water 
they go instantly 
to cold, resisting 
breakage and avoid- 
ingdelayed feedings. 


These bottles can be sterilized more thoroughly. 
Doctors and nurses recommend them. 


Pyrex Brand Nursing Bottles are truly 
inexpensive for six are generally sufficient 
for the entire nursing period. Six-sided 
on the outside, round on the inside— 
with clearly marked ounces. 8-oz. size 
with narrow neck or wide mouth, 25¢; 
4-oz. size with narrow neck, 15¢. 


PYREX NURSING 


BOTTLES 
Trade-mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 








Better Flower &Vegetable 


SEEDS 


Buckbee’ s"“Full of Life” 


Mae a poe eh 
to gt wens DN ae 


3 ee vanieriesd O° : 
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— 10 tniwe 
‘tor partly oo ‘cover yo 
will send you our prize ong pecking eV 
table soods worth $1.00. Contains: Radish, . 
17 varieties; va 12 kinds; Tomatoes, 
11 finest; cont gplendia: Onion, 8 best 
e lowering Bulbs. 


Sond tor this Vatnebie CoBeetion Today 
st £3 Guaranteed to Please 
Ae instructive Seed and 
ye A Plant Guide FREE 
at i 
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Gently turns in{ } 
the breeze--drying wash 
evenly and spotlessly clean. 
Folds like an umbrella to store 
away, 135 ft. finest line. Turns 
in only 15 ft. of space. Does a- 
way with unsightly clothes 
—. Illustrated folder B-133 


H E. 
CLAY EQUIPMENT CORPORATION, CEDAR FALLS. IA. 














The All-American Team 
of Annuals 


[ Begins on page 12 | 


1933. And Angelus Bell is its complimen- 
tary rose-colored running mate. These 
flower within 6 months from seed-sowing 
to give a spring appearance to our gar- 
dens next fall. 

From Japan comes Petunia Maximum 


| Double Fringed. Not only does it show 


stronger germination and vigor than any 
others of its kind, but it flowers practical- 
ly a hundred percent double and semi- 
double. Over half have fringed petals and 
about 60 percent are really giant flowered. 
Colors range mostly between white and 
purple. 

A clear canary-yellow Giant Tulip- 
poppy decided to add an extra petal or 
two and an observant western grower 
saved it and began selecting it for a new 
semi-double type. Hunnemannia Sunlight 
is her result, tho don’t expect to find very 
many extra-petaled flowers. However, it 
is pretty and does well; the cutflowers 
are long lasting and are produced over a 
long season. Plant when the soil becomes 
warm. 

Now for the everblooming low border, 
edges, and window boxes, England sends 
us a uniformly low, compact Marigold 
Dwarf Monarch Strain. One foot high, 
its bushy plants are literally covered with 
combinations of orange, yellow, and ma- 
hogany double flowers. 


Special Mention— 


PL Autsstin Spec1AL MENTION is 
given to a number of novelties, all of 
which received considerable praise and 
attention. 

Blue Bell Larkspur is a new member of 
the Giant Imperial Larkspurs, largest 
spikes and flowers of clear light blue, and 
it branches out from the base to produce 
many long stems for cutting. Plant it 
early, in late fall, or winter in the South, 
as we do all really hardy annuals. 

Spectrum Red, solid dazzling red, and 
Cerise Queen, salmon-cerise, Verbenas are 
huge in size and in giant heads. 

Silvery Rose China-aster is a deep lav- 
endar-pink to add to the Giant Mammoth 
Peony-Flowered China-asters. 

Eldorado Chrysanthemum has a golden 
yellow annual daisylike flower with a dark 
center. 

Giant Hybrid Annual Scabiosa comes 
in mixed colors of greatly enlarged size, 
vigorous in growth, and with long, strong 
stems. 

Many of us will obtain some of these 
outstanding new creations to glorify our 
gardens this spring. Garden-club meetings 
and flower shows will help popularize 
them, for they seem destined to become 
our standard varieties of the future. 

A “sport” might occur in any one’s 
garden, and often we want to cross and 
select toward an ideal among our garden 
favorites. Anyone with a new species, 
variety, or improved strain considered 
better than anything of its kind now of- 
fered, may enter it in the All-American 
trial competition. Registration blanks 
and information may be had from Better 
Homes &8 Gardens. 

The committee would also be very glad 
to hear about your success with this All- 
American Team of 1934 Annuals. 


Betrer Homes & Garpens, February, 1934 







re sO easy- 
imexpensive 


T is so easy and inexpensive to enjoy the 
beautiful lilies and water plants from every 
climate right in your own garden. Ask for our FREE 
1934 booklet of water garden information. It tells 
how to build and maintain a garden pool—and cata- 
logs all our dependable Lilies, Water Plants, Gold- 
fish and Tropical Fish. 
BIG VALUES 
in water-garden collections 
SPECIAL No. 1—Attraction—Paul Hariot— 
Marliac Albida—Marliac Rosea—All 5 0 
choice First Quality Plants...... $ .6 
SPECIAL No. 2—Sioux—Rose Arey—Marliac 
Albida—All Choice First Quality 
Ps se asvanneneeguteseecaes $3.60 
Order now and get early delivery. 


HOOSIER AQUATIC GARDENS 
A filiated with Grassyfork Fisheries, Inc. 
445 East Harrison Street, Martinsville, ind. 


ISBELLS 
NEW 


Seed Annual 


Your Garden will produce better qual- 
ity vegetables and finer flowers—at no 
greater cost—when you plant ISBELL’S 
Northern Grown Seeds. Write today 
for acopy of Isbell’s Seed Annual-—it is 
brimful of useful information—over 400 true- 
to-nature illustrations—28 pages in natural 
colors. Tells how and when to plant. Quotes 
direct-from- frower prices on flower, vege- 
table and field seeds. It’s Free. Write today. 
senate SEED COMPANY, Seed Growers 
2 Mechanic St. Jackson, Mich. 























ts Jung's 


Earliest Tomatos:= 


The Earliest ofall. Regular price 15¢ pat pkt. but to 
introduce Jung’s Quality Seeds will gende ft kt. of 
this Tomato and Carrot, Lettuce, Onion, Radish, 
Asters, Everlasting Flowers Garden Pinks, Giant Sweet 
Peas and Everblooming Zinnias, 10 pkts. in all, if you 
will enclose 10c, in Canada 20c. 

FREE A compen worth 10c sent with each collec- 
tion and catalog. Our catalog is filled with 
unusual bargains in seeds, plants and shrubs 


+ w. JUNG SEED CO., Sta. 2, Randolph, Wis. 


GOOD LUCK BURBANK 


TOMATO 


Biotest ovine Ratna 









ly Tomatoes. io planed 
in open ground, bear i Y- ear than 
lants. A big bearer. Blight qeeet 
1 Ww today and ge t 
Lack R: 

FREE than 180 Seeds 
. KING’’ Tomato. Send 8 cts. for postage. 
GOOD LUCK GARDENS Dept. 1 Paradise, Pa. 








DAHLIAS Free Catalog that is different. The 

leading standards truthfully described 
and arranged according to color gradations. Guaran- 
teed quality. Interesting low prices. 


MRS. R. C. MILLER, Route 8, Box 440, Seattle, Wash. 








DENISON’S creas, Vaudeville: Acts, 
Minstrels,Comedy YEARS 
Songs, Make-up Goods. | of HITS 
Catalog Free 
T.S.Denison & Co. 623 S. Wabash, Dept.124, Chicago 


SEEDS OF RAREST FLOWERS 


Gathered from the four corners of the earth. A thousand 
unusual kinds that will make your garden different and 
delightful. Write Dept. K for a most interesting Catalog. 


REX. D. PEARCE, MERCHANTVILLE, N. J. 


Rose Guide Free 


CoMPLETE book on rose culture, beautifully 
lustrating Dingee Roses, famous for 84 years. 
Lists over 500 roses and other desirable flowers 
for home planting. New low prices. It's FREE. 
Dingee & Conard Co., Box 290-A, West Grove, Pa. 


100 GLADIOLUS (rs-ccm™ $1 

























Postpaid to you by return mail. Write for 1934 Cat- 
alog, listing choice varieties. 
REGAL GLADIOLUS FARMS, Windfall, tnd. 























SORE TOES 


Snslantly, Safely Relieved! 










Puts You at Ease in 
SORE 
INSTEP New or Tight Shoes 
You will have joyful relief 
in ONE MINUTE with Dr. Se Scholl” ’s Zino- 
pads. These thin, soothing, healing, protective 
pads stop the cause of these foot-troubles— 
and prevent friction and pressure of shoes, 
corns, sore toes, blisters, chafed heels and 
tender insteps. Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads also 
poem loosen and remove corns and cal- 
uses with complete safety. Double value 
now in every box at no extra cost. Get a box 
at your dealer’s today! 
Ask for the Corn Size for corns and sore toes; Callous Size 


for callouses and sore heels; Bunion Size for buni and 
sore insteps; Soft Corn Size for corns between the toes. 


vA Scholls 


Zino- 


PUT ONE ON—THE ~pa PAIN [S ds 


HAVE YOU OTHER FOOT TROUBLES? 
Dr. Scholl has formulated and perfected a 
Remedy or Appliance for every foot trouble— 
guaranteed to give relief. Ask your dealer. 
Write for valuable booklet on FOOT CAREto 
Dr. Scholl's, Dept.37, W. Schiller St.,Chicago, 














1 and 2 Cylinder Models 


tandard s Walsh 
Garden Tracto 
















Pl Powerful 1 and 2 Cylinder Tractors 
ow on Small ~~ on pea we J! 
urserie: t an oultry Men. 
Seed series, Fruit a Ma 
THREE SIZES 


. 
Cultivate With Ample Power for Field 


Haying and Truck g@—7 
Crop Tools. 
and L@WMSY Aiso Run Belt 


Machines, Pumps, Saws, etc.. 
High Wheels--Enclosed Gears 


LOW PRICES 


oumes 


STANDARD ENGINE co. 


Sinnegoolis, Minn. Philadelphia, Pa. New York, N. Y. 
3292 Como Ave. 2415 Chestnut St. 150 Cedar St. 


NOW, IRON 
A WHOLE 
WASHING 


end, Seif. 











eaming M finish as 
Eeaciee CuESUTC ce end long 
life—to see it is to want it instantly. 
TRIAL. Write for complete 
description and opportunity for free 


y agents ev: 
AKRON N LAMP. a ‘Mra. CO., 574 Iron St., Akron, O. 


"4 GET YOUR PACKET 
| Vesetable(Spaphetti on ain} 


). Easy togrow. 
e isan a m8 vine “Can be prepared 
row some; oy 4 
tain Belo a Write for your E planting 
nd 3c toward packing and postage. 


£. p—— tay PREW, Station 350, PARADISE. PA. 











All About Floors 


[ Begins on page 14) 


there are bay windows, hearths, and 
other pc. allowance should be 
made for additional flooring. 

In laying tongued-and-grooved floor- 
ing, the boards are fitted together closely, 
driven up tight with a piece of hardwood 
two-by-four, and blind-nailed along: the 
tongue so that nails do not show. Care 
must be taken, of course, not to break 
the edges of the strips. Nails are driven in 
at an angle of about 90 degrees, and at 
not more than approximately 10 inches 
apart. The new flooring should not be 
run tight up to the baseboard, but 
about )4-inch space left on all sides. to al- 
low expansion. This open space is later 
covered by the quarter-round molding 
when it is replaced. Boards are laid so that 
the ends do not all come in an even line— 
the joints spread hit or miss over the sur- 
face by putting the short pieces first at 
one end, then at the other. 


A DEFECT of installation which causes 
great trouble is insufficient nailing, or use 
of improper nails. By putting in only a 
nail here and there, and skipping some 
boards altogether, the floor can be in- 
stalled in about half the time of a well- 
nailed job, but you will soon have creaky 
boards and bulgy places. For standard 
13/16-inch flooring, 8-penny  steel-cut 
light floor nails, or wire cement-coated 
nails are generally considered most sat- 
isfactory. For )4-inch flooring, 6-penny 
bright wire finishing nails, and for 34-inch 
flooring, 4-penny bright wire casing nails 
will insure a first-class job. 

Design or parquetry flooring is ordinari- 
ly obtained from the factory in sections, 
put together on a firm base, and may be 
either nailed, screwed, or cemented to the 
old floor. After the floor is laid it should 
be smoothed off with a floor-sanding 
machine. Several grades of abrasive paper 
are used in these machines, starting with 
very coarse flint-hard carborundum paper, 
followed with a medium grade, and finish- 
ing off with very fine polishing paper. 


THERE are many attractive types of 


finish for wood floors, but new flooring of 


open-grain woods, such as oak, walnut, 
mahogany, and so on, must be “filled.” 
(Close-grain woods, as maple, pine, and 
such, do not need filling.) Filling is done 
by applying paste wood-filler, lengthwise 
of grain, with a clean stiff brush. In a few 
minutes, as soon as it commences to flat- 
ten out and turn grayish color, it is wiped 
off across the grain with a cloth, excelsior, 
burlap, or cotton waste, care being taken 
to wipe off thoroly clean. Next day the 
floor is rubbed smooth with sandpaper or 
steel wool, and dusted clean. Filling is the 
first job done when the floor is to be fin- 
ished natural. If it is to be finished in one 
of the stained effects, the stain coat pre- 
cedes the filler. (Sometimes, also, a col- 
ored filler, instead of separate stain and 
filler, is used to color the wood.) 


From here on the treatment varies ac- 
cording to the style of finish desired. For 
a varnished finish, not less than two, and 
preferably three, coats of high-grade floor 
varnish are applied. Each coat is allowed 
to dry thoroly, then sandpapered lightly 
and dusted clean before applying another. 


Betrer Homes & GarpDeENs, 
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And Leaves the... 
W orld to Darkness 


HE PATHWAY Of every human 

life is illumined by the flames of 

many lanterns, each one the ema- 
nation of some loved fellow traveler. 
One by one these flickering flames go 
out, leaving the world to darkness. 


They who grope among the shadows 
find consolation in remembering that 
they rendered the last full measure of 
protection to the garment that had 
clothed a cherished spirit, placing the 
pillowed casket permanently beyond 
the touch of all external things within 
the sanctuary of the 


GALION 


RYPTORIUM 


THE UNDER-GROUND MAUSOLEUM 


Between the casket and the covering earth the 
Cryptorium interposes an armored barrier of 
rustfesisting iron, impermeable by moisture, 
proof against crumbling and decay. Though it 
lie for years submerged in water, its inner cham- 
ber remains as dry as at the hour of interment. 
All that was mortal within it rests undefiled 
from without till Time and Nature return it to 
the dust from which it sprung. 

Cryptorium protection has brought abiding 
comfort to more than a quarter million sorrow- 
ing homes. In every community the leading 
funeral directors provide it as a part of their 
services. Some models are priced as low as $100, 
f. o. b. Galion, Ohio. 





Mail the Coupon. This book explains how 
Cryptorium interment protects completely and 
positively. It should be read by the person who 
makes the decisions at times of family crisis. 
THE GALION METALLIC VAULT CO. 


GALION, OHIO 


Please send a copy of the book referred to in Better Homes 
and Gardens, February 1934 
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Suve *500 fo $1500 


THE ROSEMONT— 
5 Rooms and Bath $1380 
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MODERN HOMES 
at Mill Prices! 


Now, new *‘ Van Tine Service’’—the perfect Home 
Building Service. Your home built complete—ready to 
move into—easily, safely and at one-third less cost! 
Many are saving $500 to $1 

Choose from 100 prize Qutens or let us design 
your home from your own ideas—F REE. Your choice 
of brick, wood, stucco or combinations. We supply 
finest guaranteed materials and strongest construc- 
tion to meet all building codes. 

Mill Prices—you buy direct from our 5 great Mills 
at today’s low wholesale prices. One order buys your 
home complete. No extras! 

Finest Modern Features. Oak Floors, Warm Quilt 
Insulation, Built-in Kitchen Units, Linen Closets, 
Clothes Chutes, etc. More comfort—less work for the 


housewife. 
FREE BOOK 
100 HOME PLANS 


FREE if you live in Tl., Ia, ee 
Minn., Mo., Kan., Nebr., N. D. 
or 8. D. (Other States send 30c.) 


Gordon-VanTi Tine Co. 


World's Largest Specialists in Home Building Since 1863 
1658 Case St., Davenport, Iowa 
Check free books wanted: [ Hom O Garages. 
ve Summer Cottages, () Book of 5000 Donestes in Building 
ateria 












Address. 








IKING-TWIN 


GardenTractor 


It Plows, Harrows, Seeds, 
Cultivates, Pulls Loads, Etc. 
ng & Riding Equipment 
MOWING UNITS 


aes t Power, Hay, Weed or 
Lawn M Machine. 





Minnea Minn. New York, N. Y. 
3160 E. Henn. Ave., 87 West Street 








Vaughan’ . Gesdening 
Illustrated 


is the outstanding home garden catalog 
of the world. Illustrates 240 different 
flowers in true color and describes 2164 
separate varieties of annuals, peren- 
nials, roses, water lilies and gladioli. 
Also includes the nee. finely flavored, table quality 
vegetables. Full cultural instructions prepared by 
practical gardening experts. Contains pic- 
tures, prices and descriptions of everything 
the home ener needs or desires. 
Special offer—New, Carnation-flowered 
Marigold Guinea Gold 









of a brilliant sos of orange flushed with 
gold. Grows 2% to 3 feet high, each plant 
— ucing 30 to 40 flowers. Packet 10 cents. 
-atalog sent withseedorsentalone—FREE. = arigold 
VAUGHAN’S SEED S$ 12 Guinea Gold 


10 W. Randoiph St., Chicago 47 Barclay St., New York 





3 kinds, all colors—dwarf Reddi 
large-flowered Baleony, and new tar 
Sy of Sitesle. to win new friends for us 
EY Send 10c today! Maule’s Seed Book free 
Wm. Heary Maule, 503 Maule Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 








All About Floors 


For a waxed finish, one thin foundation 
coat of pure white shellac is generally ap- 
plied to the surface. Two coats are fre- 
quently used, but one coat of shellac, fol- 
lowed by not less than two, and preferably 
three, coats of wax generally makes a 
more satisfactory job. Shellac dries very 
quickly, and within four hours or even less 
the wax may be started, applying it di- 
rectly over shellac without sandpapering. 
A common mistake is to. use too much 
wax, in which case it cannot be polished 
hard and the surplus lies on the surface in 
a soft coating which collects dust and 
mars easily. Each coat of wax, after dry- 
ing 30 minutes, should be polished with 
an electric polisher or a weighted floor 
brush, or by rubbing drisk/y with a clean 
soft cloth. (Varnished floors are some- 
times waxed, and waxing is also some- 
times done directly over the natural or 
filled wood, or over the stained finish; 
however, shellac generally makes the best 
foundation for a waxed finish.) Liquid 
wax is also available for floors, and easy 
to use. The manufacturers give directions. 


WueEn you do not wish to have new 
floors laid over old, considerable improve- 
ment of present floors may often be made 
thru refinishing. Tile-like enamel finishes 
in several colors are now available at all 
good paint stores and produce truly beau- 
tiful effects on softwood floors. Indeed, 
new homes often have painted floors to 
suit a decorative scheme, and show rugs 
and furnishings to excellent advantage. 

In refinishing old floors, to make a clean 
beginning, they are either scraped and 
sanded or a varnish remover employed. 
If places are very badly worn they should 
be patched with blocks of new wood. All 
cracks and holes are filled with a good 
crack-filling preparation obtainable at any 
paint store. Floors must be sandpapered 
well after the crack-filler has become 
thoroly dry and hardened, to smooth 
down any surplus filler, and level off rough 
places. And care is taken to have the floor 
clean, dry, and grease-free immediately 


before finishing. Then three thin coats of | 


the floor enamel are applied lengthwise of 
the surface and well brushed in, manu- 
facturer’s directions being followed for 
thinning the particular enamel in use. If 
you wish that typical soft sheen of a 
waxed finish, the floor is waxed after the 
last coat of enamel has thoroly dried. 


As TO care, sweep varnished floors with 
a broom covered with a soft cloth bag, or 
use a floor mop or soft brush, then rub 
with a soft cloth or floor mop moistened 
with floor oil. As far as possible, no water 
should be used on varnished floors, but 
if they become very dirty wipe over them 
with a cloth or mop wrung from warm, 
soapy water; then wipe dry and polish 
at once with an oiled mop or cloth. At in- 
tervals, according to wear on the floor, a 
fresh coat of varnish should be applied. 


Waxep floors are swept with a broom 
covered with a soft cloth, a soft brush, or 
mop entirely free from oil. Use neither 
oil nor water on a waxed finish, but at 
regular intervals give the floor a thoro 
cleaning with a cloth wrung from warm, 
soapy water, or, preferably, moistened 
with turpentine or cheap gasoline or with 
a wax-removing preparation you can buy 
at most paint and hardware stores. 


Betrer Homes & Garpens, February, 1934 





HARDY FLOWERS Forvour 
RDEN 


Plants that will bloom this year— 
that are new and modern—that should 
not be compared with ordinary stock, 
for they represent the latest evelop- 
ments in their species. 


6 HARDY 


CARNATIONS (6355; 
a hardy border strain when disbudded 






graceful profuse bloomers. Colors va 
ing from yellow, pink, ruby, dark re 
mauve, etc. 


HYBRID 
4 DELPHINIUMS ‘Sones sts 50 


Fine English hybrid’s that properly 
grown produce huge spires of bloom. 


EXTRA SPECIAL 
Both collections 10 plants (Value 
$5.00) delivered postpaid at planting 


time for $2.50, or either 
CHAS. H.TOTTY $250 — postpaid at 


4 e above prices. 
“Serving Gardeners For 
irty Years 


Box5 MADISON, N. J. 


FREE New Garden Book 


The most complete book of its kind. Packed 
full of most valuable planting instructions, In- 
cludes the latest novelties in plants, trees and 
seeds, among them 


BLAZE ROSE 


the finest new everblooming red Climbing Rose. 


CHAUTAUQUA GOOSEBERRY 


Largest and sweetest berry. 


Our gardenbook will be your safest planting-guide this 
year. Write today for your free book. 


SONDEREGGER NURSERIES & SEEDHOUSE 











104 Court Street Beatrice, Nebraska 





CUTICURA SOAP 


Acknowledged as a Protection 


against Skia Troubles 


Price 25c. Sample free. 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept 12K, Malden, Mass. 


Cc Thousands of gardening en- 
thusiasts consider FLOWER 
GROWER the best garden- 
i magazine. Intensely 


Md ing 
Brings etee. age 4 ae 
. of gardening and alli ac- 
Beautiful tivities. Sample Copy 10c; 7 
Flower monthly issues, $i. Address 
M - THE FLOWER GROWER 
agaZIN€ 101 W. Broadway, Albany, W. Y. 


MASTODON EVERBEARING @ 
aa sige Plants will provide 
rries all summer and fall for @ 
a of 5 first year set. Yield 
on” to Winter. Complete 32 @ 


page color catalog free 
4 South Michigan Nursery, ‘Box 200, New Buffale, Mich. @ 


FREE ROSE BOOK 


38TH EpiTion, “Roszs or New Caste,” in 
Seem | colors; tells how to grow these famous 
Roses and other flowers. Gold mine of informa- 
tion. Low prices. Write for FREE copy. 

HELLER BROS. CO., Box 264, New Castile, ind. 


APPLE [REELS <>. 


— Red voy ai —— Cherries, plums, pears, 


aries, wate rnamentals, etc, Catalog Free. 
TENN, URSERY tO. , 4 a) CLEVELAND, TENN. 


DON’T BUY berry plants, fruit 
A L 1) WI N'S trees or shrubs antil ~~ get our 
































t Money - Saving 1934 offer. 
E T T E R 40,000 satisfied customers. Write 
Catalog Now! 


ERRIES 








25 BLUE SPRUCE $1.00 


25 Oriental Pyramidal Arborvitae $1.00 
25 Dwarf Mugho Pine 1.00 
10 each of 3 above varieties 1.00 
25 each of 3 above varieties 2.00 
Nursery grown, strong healthy, 4 to 12 in.—PREPAID 
— MAINE FOREST NURSERY 
Dept. B Fryeburg, 





Largest, most gorgeous. . choice 
white, purp’ 1 packet. 


colors, rose, 
— pon ~E 60c) for just oe! beba dime 
stamps today! Garden Gutde free. 
James VICK, 259 Pleasant Sit., Rochester, N. ¥. 





are unusually large; grown natarally 
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CHOKE OUT THE 
WEEDS IN YOUR 





with SCOTT’S 
Creeping Bent! 


This amazing grass will quickly fill out those 
bare spots and thin, sickly places in your 
lawn, responsible for weed growth! Just try 
it... like panerens of others have done! 
_ Mr. and Mrs. G. C. Davis of Carlstadt, 
J., whose most beautiful and perfect 
SscoiT’s CREEPING BENT Lawn won 
the Grand Prize in 1933. Like F. C. Wachtel, 
6651 Odell Ave., Chicago, “Dozens of peo- 
le stop to look at our SCOTT’S CREEP- 
NG BENT Lawn and remark how beauti- 
ful it is. There is not a bare or _ 
uneven spot in my lawn, on both FR 
the level areas and the terrace.” 
This interesting booklet tells 
ou how to grow a beautiful 
wn—free from weeds—in 
six weeks. 
It tells you everything you 
should know about SCOTT’S 
CREEPING BENT—how to 
plant—why Bent resists weeds 
—and how to maintain a Bent 
Lawn. Simply ask for a free 


copy of “BENT LAWNS.” 


0. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
Makers of Beautiful Lawns 
345 Main Street Marysville, Ohio 









Present low prices on the new 
1934 SHAW Du-All Garden 
Tractor likely to advance any 
day. Save by ordering now. 
Get this proven money-maker for 
farms, estates, truck gardens, fruit 
farms, nurseries, suburban homes 
poultry ranches, etc. A marvel of 
dependable time, money and labor- 

saving action. New Air Wheel tires 
for greater speed and fuel economy. 
Latest type gear shift. Air-cooled 
"lows, discs, seeds, culti- 
. mows, rakes, hauls; runs 
belt machinery; does all farm 
Costs 2c to 4c an hour to operate. 
1 to 5 H.P.;a model for every goods boa 
walking and riding types. Easy to operate. 
Quickly adjustable. Guaranteed. 

WRITE for ree o Counter and 10-DAY 


SHAW MFC. CO., Dept. 1602 
Galesburg, Kansas Columbus, 0. 
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BARBERRY | EVERGREENS Dorset Biack Rash, 
8 yr. sate 15 byragridai A.V. 25 each. 1 Best , = = 
50¢ $ i: Consol $4 in 75c 
15 960Asortedy 4 Silver? an = 
a4... 5 Gladiols M aple |," ea e! im era, ©. 
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FREE Eta eeee Sates we tant bos 
N tay = yt poy ty | ‘ou to additional 
Sure a oe 


The Whitten-Ackerman Nurseries 


132 Boiron 


STRAWBERRIES 


MAKE MONEY 
Stahelin’s new Strawberry Book for 1934 
shows all the new and old varieties and tells 
allabout each. DORSETT, FAIRFAX, GEM 
(Marvelous new Everbearer) STAHELIN’S 
ORIGINAL MASTODON AND PREMIER. 
Full line of Raspberry plants, Blackberries, 
Grapes, Shrubbery and Trees. Catalog Free. 


F. C. Stahelin & Son, Box 34 Bridgman, Mich. 











Confessions 
of a Good Cook 





@ Bacon is truly delectable if dredged in 
cornmeal, then fried to a delicious crisp- 
ness. 


@ And a little cornmeal added to plain 
biscuits, waffles, or pancakes gives a good 
flavor. For dressing down griddle cakes 
there’s nothing as good as soft butter 
blended with honey. I use 4 cupful of 
softened butter to about 34 cupful of 
strained honey, mixing well. 


@ Sponge cakes baked in fairly thin 
layers or loaves behave beautifully for me 
when I grease and flour the pans, then 
bake them in a moderate oven (350 
degrees). 


@ Freshly soured cream instead of sweet 
cream gives an indescribable delicious- 
ness to mashed or whipped potatoes. 


@ One-half cupful of jam, such as straw- 
berry, black raspberry, or fig, added to 


your favorite spice cake (deduct a small 
portion of both the sugar and the liquid), 
seconds” 


and guests come back for “ and 


for “thirds.” 





® A few sliced carrots added to the pota- 
toes to be cooked for mashing or whipping 
or even for croquettes or soufflés gives a 
fine flavor as well as an appetizing color. 


® for the desirable pie crust that lies in 
layers—allow some of the mixed flour 
and shortening to remain in chunks the 
size of a large pea, then add the liquid— 
a little at a time. 


® Fried ham is better if cold water is 
added to cover and the water then brought 
to the boiling point very slowly. Pour not 
quite all of the water off and allow the 
meat to fry lightly. 


@ Left-over sirup from spiced canned 
fruits is excellent for basting a baked ham 
or baked ham loaf. The juice from spiced 
or pickled peaches is particularly good. 


® Soggy under-crusts in a custard or 
pumpkin pie or similar pies may be over- 
come by placing the crust just before it is 
to be filled in a hot oven (s00 degrees) 
until it is lightly browned. Then pour 
in the filling and reduce the oven tempera- 
ture to 325 degrees.—Ruth Braucht Jacobs. 


Betrer Homes & Garpens, February, 












Mrs. F. Cook, 
of Verona, N. J. 


writes: 








Baby's Cough 


soon stopped — 
thanks to 
the Doctor’s advice! 


p29 





@ “My poor little baby coughed night after 
night,’’ writes Mrs. Cook. “‘It was awful. 
Then doctor said to give her Pertussin. I 
did—and it was wonderful how soon the 
hard cough stopped.”’ 


HE tissues of your throat and 
bronchial tubes are kept moist 
and healthy by millions of glands— 
like tiny water faucets. But when you 
“catch a cold” these glands clog up. 
Thick mucus collects. Your throat 
feels tickly—dry. You hawk and you 
cough, but nothing is “raised.” 

To stop a cough, you must get these little 
moisture glands working again. And Pertussin 
does just this! nears 

Just a spoonful or two of Pertussin, 
doctors have found, stimulates the 
glands—starts up the flow of their 
natural moisture. Germ-laden phlegm 
loosens—your throat feels soothed and 
relieved. Nature, with the help of Per- 
tussin, has started to cure your cough! 

Pertussin is the extract of a medic- 
inal herb used by doctors for years, 
even for the worst of all coughs. It 
won’t upset the digestion. It contains 
no narcotics, no harmful drugs. 


Won’t you get a bottle of Pertussin 
right away? 
* 


BABIES NEED PERTUSSIN 
when they cough. And it's so 
safe! ‘‘I use it for my own 
family,’’ one doctor writes. 
“It always does the work,"’ 
writes another. Try it— 
you'll like its taste! 


PERTUSSIN 


has been prescribed by doctors 
for 30 years .. It works safely! 
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—*A Mountain Mist Quilt Design 


The “Sweet Pea”’ 













































Make Your 
Quilts More Beautiful with 


MOUNTAIN, MIST 


QUILTING COTTON 


NIFORM in thickness, Mountain Mist Quilt- 

ing Cotton assures even puffiness, perfect 
smoothness, and ease of washing. Already spread 
full quilt size, 81 x 96 inches. Glazene finished. 
Easy to handle as a piece of flannel. No lint. No 
pulling. No bunching. Because of the fine, lacy 
web of the Glazene there is no resistance to the 
quilter's needle. An extra quality batting that costs 
no more. 


FREE Pattern With Every Roll 


Inside the wrapper of every Mountain Mist package 
is a complete Mountain Mist Quilt Pattern, also a 
coupon good for 15 cents toward the 

urchase of a pattern of any of the other 
orty-two prize-winning Mountain Mist 
Quilts. If you want the “Sweet Pea’ 
Quilt Pattern above, use coupon below. 








: Bii-342 

THE STEARNS & FOSTER COMPANY 

Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Enclosed is 20 cents (coins preferred) for which 

send me the “Sweet Pea’’ Mountain Mist Pattern. 
(Print name and address plainly in margin) 
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When in Minneapolis 
IT’S THE CURTIS 


where the guestsrule over the army of 
courteous, efficient people who anticl- 
pate their every wish. Refined yet gay, 
in close proximity to the business 
houses, the shops and the theatres... 
Perfection of service at moderate rates. 


rm CURTIS HOTEL 


FREE Offer of Fish Food 


You can have a free can (regular size) of Silver 
Brand Fish Food for the asking. Keep your 
healthy. Many fish diseases come from impro} 
feeding. Silver Brand is 100% food—no filler. 
Send your name and address today for free can. 
Speciak: 3 gallon aquarium, 4 Calico Fish, plants 
eo $5.00 value—only $2.75. 
Live delivery a satisfaction guaranteed. 


Water Lilies: Three hardy water Mitcn yellow. 
pink and white for $1.50. Postpaid in U 


Send for Free Catalog in Colors 
BELDT’S AQUARIUM 


2156 Crescent Ave. 
St. Louis, Missouri 


STRAWBERRIES 
PAY Allen's 1934 Berry Book 


tells how. Describes Dor- 

sett and Fairfax, the most 

valuable new varieties. Copy free. 
THE. W F. ALLEN CO. 

305 Evergreen Ave., Salisbury, Md. 
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They’re Spiny but Beautiful 


[| Begins on page 31 | 


Sometimes we see them such sturdy plants 
that they wil! fill a tub. What an array of 
beauty the trumpet flowers then make on 
the slender, soft stems! 


ANOTHER of the favorites which is ac- 
customed to cultivation is the leaf-type 
cactus. These have long leaves with ser- 
rated edges and no spines. Originating 
from below the equator, they give us their 
rich, colorful blooms 8 inches and more 
across very often, in our winter season. 
Their flowering season is over by May. 
Among the most ornamental of any of our 
plants, they thrive in pots and are easy to 
grow. During the summer, their growing 
season, they like plenty of water, but 
want very little in winter. Of this well- 
known old favorite nurserymen have 
developed many hybrids which have been 
in gardens and homes over two hundred 
years. 

Possibly next in popularity to the leaf- 
cactus and Rattail is that grouping which 
includes several varieties of the Night- 
blooming Cereus. Altho there are many 
Cereus that bloom in the daytime, the 
fact that this group blooms after the sun 
has set seems to exercise a fascination up- 
on us. The flowers are usually a waxy 
white, ranging in diameter from 8 to 14 
inches. The Cereus take readily to pot- 
growing and good soil, liking water—if 
there is good drainage. Water must not be 
permitted to accumulate and remain 
about any of the roots of cactus, for it will 
cause them to wither and rot. Protected 
from frost, Cereus will make an interest- 
ing porch or home plant. 


ALL cactus are succulents—but not all 
succulents are cactus. A succulent is any 
plant with thick, fleshy leaves or stems 
for the storage of reserve moisture. How 
many of them there are that we already 
know! They are found in the lily, amaryl- 
lis, milkweed, poinsettia, and sunflower 
families; also among the pineapple, gerani- 
um, grape, and wandering-jew groups. 

The famous pricklypear is a common 
cactus. Cursed as a pest by the cattlemen 
because of the way the leaves would stick 
to the nose of cattle, preventing them 
from eating or drinking, the plant has 
gone on its way unmindful of attempts 
to destroy it—and today our American 
pricklypear is found as far away as Arabia 
and Poland! 

There are hundreds of varieties of this 
plant, and some type is native to nearly 
every part of the United States. The great 
15-foot specimens, from which most of the 
desert-fizs come, were brought from Mexi- 
co by the padres to serve as protective 
hedges about the early California mis- 
sions, and as a food supply. Further north 
and along the Atlantic coast as far north 
as Massachusetts the height is around 
one foot. The early Colonists wrote poems 
and songs to its beautiful blooms, and it 
became a favored garden plant. 


Like most cactus, these plants are quite 
hardy, altho if possible we should pick a 
type which is accustomed to temperatures 
such as exist in the section in which we 
live—unless we are willing to give them 
house care when the thermometer drops 
low. 

No matter where we live, our collection 
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Krider Nurseries, Box 20 














When you're planning 


your club or organization program, 

ou’ll want to include our beauti- 
ha lly illustrated lectures—which 
may be had at no actual cost. Eas- 
ier to obtain than ever, any one of 
four subjects (bulbs, landscaping, 
rock gardens and cut flower arrange- 
ment) will afford an hour’s enter- 
tainment. Lectures, complete with 
60 slides and manuscript, sent for 
your program dates. For reserva- 
tion Plank and details, address 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 
6902 Meredith Building, Des Moines, lowa 


SHRUBS-FLOWERS:EVERGR 


12 Spirea Van Hout 18-24 in. 2 year, 20 Hesdy 
Privet 18-24 in. 6 Peonies. 2 red, 2 white, 2 pe 
(3 to 5 eyes. 6 varieties, labelled) 4 Roses, 
two year field grown Souv. de Claudius Pernet, . Pres. 
Hoover, Kaiserin Augusta Victo Talis: 8 
ae 3 year, 8 varieties, each labelled 10 1 Phiox. 
Field Grown, 10 varieties. each labell Koster 
Blue Spruce, 2 yet i preted, 1 Japanese Red Maple 
2 year, grafted, Hydrangea, 2 year 
ORDER NOW.PLANT AT ONCE 

FREE! Big Catalog, illustrated in colors.!Write Today! 


Middlebury, Ind. 





























Our Pride, 
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carn fobca 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


at home, by mail; easy to learn; big 
fees for trained men and wees, 
up to $100 per week, Healthf 
outdoor work. Write for free 
booklet of opportunities and 
details today. 


AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
200 Plymouth Bidg., Des Moines, la. 





























The Egg-Class Chicken that lays like horns, 
but weighs like Rocks or Reds. Chalk white eggs 
4 to 8 ounces per dozen heavier than Leghorn 
eggs. World’s best known strain—raise a flock 
and sell eggs, chicks, stock at fancy prices. 
Write now for information, chick prices. 


OTTO C. KIRCHER, Box 116 BUTLER, MO. 


STARTED < DAY OLD CHICKS 


TESTED..$L2SO0@ in CASH PRIZES 
py ¥ procs on Rook Chicker Ms Accredited B.D $s tester = 


Au ry Bd. Stained Anti Geen 

Whole wer Blood Ten "Pent! $1 1 "books Seder. We shi ¢. <. oa write 

for FREE Saree ab he = 

Rusk Poultry on Mo. 
Chickens, geese, 


70 BREEDS a 

and ducks. Pure-bred, hardy, 
high quality and most profitable. Fowls, Eggs. 
Baby Chicks and Incubators at new low 
prices. ag Mg wd eer 1893. 
large valuable Poultry and catalog FREE. 


F. NEUBERT Co, Box 842, Mankato, Minn. 


Poultry Raisers! 


MAKE MORE MONFY from poultry this year. Read 
Poultry Tribune for al! the newest ideas on feeding 

culling, housing, marketing, etc. Every issue filled 
Five 2 =~ 


PQUEERY 
TRY TRIBUNE, Dept. 33, Mount Morris, iil, 


YW) s 
CHICKS 301 bars Trial 


GUARANTEE. ee he a a ag 





















































ror also NURSERY 
ie anit tore cogeemens a” 
TRY FARM.Bx 110 “CLARINDA.JOWA 
FOY’S Big Book FREE 
A complete guide to profitable 
poultry and squab raising. Low 
ces on 40 varieties chicks, breed- 
ng stock and pigeons. oe Ate, All- 
Fuet chicks. Send 
FRANK FOY, Box 24, CLINTON, 1 10 iA 






























Besurieus NEW 


nursery catalog 
- +» with QOfew low prices - 


The new 1934 Storrs & Harrison Co. cat- 
alog is now ready for mailing. From cover 
to cover it is filled with good news for 
those apap 4 to plant this spring. In it 
you will find the most complete listing of 
— op by nursery stock in America to- 

day. And the /Jow prices will delight you. 

There are hundreds of illustrations, many 
of them in full natural colors; also charts, 
diagrams and information on planting 
and culture. Send today for this helpful 
new catalog. It is FREE! 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Box 455 Painesville, Ohio 


is wady 





SINCE 
1888 


KNOWN FOR RELIABILITY 


Sow OLDS’ tested seeds . . You'll get_best 

results .. They are pure .. They grow. They 
yield . . Send for 47th edition, 96-page 
Seed Book of 


VEGETABLE, FLOWER AND 
FIELD SEEDS 

also packet of flower seeds — 

FREE. Send 6 cents and re- 

ceive a packet of the new..... 


Double Golden Gleam Nasturtium. 


L. L. OLDS SEED CO. 
DRAWER 92. MADISON, WIS. 


PT NEW 
GARDEN 
CATALOG 


with accurate planting chart 
and easily followed cultural di- 
rections not found elsewhere. 
Don’t be limited to a small selec- 
tion, but order from this large list 
of best old and many new va- 











CATALOG 








rieties of vegetables and flowers. Reasonable —_ 
Write for thisnew FREE book today. It’s diffe 


THE LIVINGSTON SEED CO. 
23 E. Spring St. 


84th Year Columbus, Ohio 















escribes the heavy pro- 
ncluding our guaran- 
j ODON. Also offers finest 
er uality Raspberry and Small Fruit 

” Plants, Grape Vines, Fruit Trees and 
“ay Ornamentals, at lowest possible prices. 


$2.50 PER THOUSAND, and Up 

buys DASS’' big - rooted, pardy. northern - grown 
trawberry plants that will thrive and produce ig anywhere. Be- 
= you buy plante—of any d—write at once for our catalog. 


DASS NURSERY CO., Box 6, Bridgman, Mich. 





KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, _ Power Cultivator & Plow 
for Gardeners, Suburbanites, Florists, 
Truckers, N urserymen, Fruit Growers 
Low Prices - Easy Terms 






~~ 
American Farm Machine Co. - 
1136 33rd Av. SE. Minneapolis, Minn. 





can be set in the garden in the summer, 
perhaps setting the pots into the ground, 
to be taken up in the fall before frost 
comes. During their growing season they 
need a good supply of water—but do not 
overdo it. A little less than a geranium 
requires appears to be a good rule. And 
do not water when the ground about them 
is wet. Experience has proved that they 
do not appreciate attempts to give them 
conditions such as they must tolerate in 
the wild. Trying to live and thrive on the 
arid desert would make anything wild. 
Under cultivation they like good soil, 
sand, or gravel mixed with loam, perhaps 
some clean peat mixed in, and at the bot- 
tom of the pot a plentiful supply of small 
stones to give drainage. 


AFTER the flowers come, starting some- 
times in March, less water is required, 
and by fall, when they become asdlaoe a 
house plant, they are satisfied to rest, re- 
ceiving a little water perhaps once a week, 
just enough to keep them from gettin 
thin. The various Cereus and the we 
cactus prefer a temperature of 50 degrees 
or higher, a little moisture in the air of 
the room. 

The most usual way to accumulate a 
collection is by trading cuttings. These, 
before planting, should be left to dry for 
10 days to 2 weeks, so that the cut may 
thoroly heal before the cutting is placed 
in the ground. This prevents loss from rot, 
which attacks when water penetrates 
the cut. 


However, with seedsmen offering | 


many new varieties, we may wish to raise 
some from seed. Fresh seed germinates 
quickly, some as soon as three days, others 
taking two weeks to a month. A seed pan 
2 or 3 inches high should be used, its bot- 
tom well filled with small stones for good 
drainage, the remainder a mixture of 
gravel and peat, or loam. Seeds should be 
covered about their own depth, then a 
sheet of glass laid over the top, raised oc- 
casionally for airing. A temperature 
around 70 is favored. After germination, 

the glass can be held up a little way by a 
stick or block. Water by setting in a pan, 
never by sprinkling. Keep moist but not 
wet, and protect from the hot sun. After 
their roots have started seedlings may be 
transplanted to small pots. 





Echinocereus is unusually 
successful as a house plant 








If 
Mothers 
were 
chemists 


... they could take 
cough drops apart 
and discover for 
themselves why 
Luden’s relieve 
coughing quickest. 
The reason: Luden’s 
are medicinal. 


They contain 
an exclusive blend 
of eleven medicinal 
ingredients — the 
kind that doctors 
frequently pre- 
scribe. Luden’s are 
pleasant-tasting too. 


LUDEN’S 
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Along the arden Path 


ici, have ever been symbols 
of beauty and places of quiet contempla- 
tion. The writings of the earliest historians 
abound in descriptions and sincere appre- 
ciations of gardens. 


Garden of Eden. And of gardens, of course, 
the Garden of Eden was the first. Origi- 
nally it was known as Gan Eden, meaning 
a protected delight. 

During the World War we all read in 
our newspapers that a fierce battle was 
waged in the Garden of Eden, and in Mes- 
opotamia, between the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates rivers, a certain spot is pointed 
out as being the original site. 

All travelers to Ceylon, just off India in 
the India. Ocean, immediately proclaim 
this island the true paradise on earth. And 
the Singhalese, inhabitants of Ceylon, 
prove that they are located in the Garden 
of Eden by pointing out the Forbidden 
Fruit. The fruit is of such a form that it 
appears as if a piece had been removed. It 
is of a tempting color, and the story is 
related that before Eve tasted of it, it was 
of a very luscious flavor. Now it is ex- 
ceedingly poisonous. 


Garden of the Hesperides. On an island near 
Mount Atlas, in Northern Africa, the 
mythological Garden of the Hesperides 
was planted. This garden was located in 
the sunken area of a stone quarry and pos- 
sessed an unusual climate due to its 
protected location. 

You will recall that a sleepless dragon 
and three maidens, daughters of Hesperus, 
guarded the golden apples which were 


stolen by Hercules with the aid of Atlas. 
Curiously enough, this same spot is used 
for growing fruit, and the golden apples 
are without doubt oranges. 


Hanging Gardens of Babylon. About the 
fifth century before Christ, the Babylo- 
nian king Nebuchadnezzar married the 
Median Princess Amytis. Now Amytis 
had always lived in a land of hills and 
trees, and her heart yearned for her na- 
tive land. To gratify her, Nebuchadnezzar 
built a mighty structure 400 feet square on 
the west bank of the River Euphrates. In 
the center of the crowded city of Babylon, 
it rose as a pyramid to a height of 100 feet, 
and was known as one of the seven won- 
ders of the world. The various terraces 
were made of cement and great sheets of 
lead to protect the wails of the building 
from the moisture that seeped thru from 
above. 

To quote Benjamin Ide Wheeler, “On 
this was spread deep, rich loam, and there- 
in were planted, after the manner of gar- 
den and park, rare shrubs and flowers that 
delighted with color and per- 
fume, and broadleaf trees 
that grew into stately di- 
mensions and clung to the 
breast of the nurse as trust- 
fully as had it been that of 
old Mother Earth herself.” 


Egypt. Gardens were repre- 
sented upon the tombs in 
Thebes and reached quite a 
degree of perfection. The an- 
cient hieroglyphics show that 


the builders of the pyramid Cheops ate 
radishes, garlic, and onions. The lotus was 
grown as a crop in the River Nile, where 
flour was made from the starch in its seeds. 

Even in the tombs, which are considered 
4,000 years old, remains are found of va- 
rious plants which make us feel some- 
what akin even to this ancient civiliza- 
tion, for its people were as busy watering, 
transplanting, and cultivating their gar 
dens as we are today. One of the old 
paintings shows trained monkeys helping 
to gather a crop of figs. 


In Bibleland. Christ was laid in a sepulcher 
in the midst of a garden. Mary mistook 
Christ for the gardener; therefore, a gar- 
dener was employed in Gethsemane. An 
ancient olive tree, known as the Tree of 
Agony, is still pointed out as being the one 
under which Jesus prayed. 

Thus it is seen that the garden plays a 
most important part 
in all history, thru the 
ages, from the very be- : 
ginning of the record. 






















DRAWINGS BY WALTER BUEHR 


A curious old painting found in an 
Egyptian tomb shows trained mon- 
keys assisting slaves in gathering figs 


The Hanging Gardens of Babylon, one of 
the Seven Wonders of the World, rose 


in wide terraces above the level plains 
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An Indu stry with 





100 Years ot Public Service 


endorses this re rigerator / 


The gas industry recom- 
mends Electrolux to you — 
your own gas company stands 


back of every one it sells 


OU have probably heard many 

amazing things about the New Air- 
Cooled Electrolux and its performance. 
These things are all true. 

Take our word for it or take the word 
of the gas industry. Every claim we 
make for Electrolux has been tested and 
verified. 

All results agree. Laboratory tests 
substantiate the experiences of owners in 
regard to the remarkably low operating 
cost of Electrolux. 

Electrolux is silent, too— permanently 
silent. It has no moving parts to wear 
and become noisy. 


“No moving parts” 


gives Electrolux 


still another unmatched advantage... 
freedom from costly repairs caused by the 





COSTS LITTLE TO RUN—“/?s almost 
unbelievable how little Electrolux adds to our 
gas bill.” 








NEVER A NOISE—“4/l my friends are 
amazed that any refrigerator can be as silent 
as Electrolux,” 


wear of fast moving parts. It’s the mov- 
ing parts of a refrigerator that wear and 
need repairing. Electrolux has none. 

We claim, and users are proving, that 
Electrolux is the most economical re- 
frigerator you can own. It costs no more 
than other leading refrigerators—costs 
considerably less over a period of years. 

See the beautiful new models at your 
gas company’s or local dealer’s show- 
rooms. Examine their many modern 
advantages . . . split shelves that ac- 
commodate large roasts and tall bottles 
... cold control that speeds freezing and 
defrosts without stopping 

.. trays that release at 
the trip of a trigger... 
generous ice-cube ca- 
pacity. 





fir ye 
USES NO WATER J) 





Consider what it would mean to you to 
own an Electrolux . . . more pleasure 
from kitchen hours, fuller protection for 
food, plenty of ice cubes at all times, 
speed in making delicious desserts and 
salads. 

Remember this, when your gas com- 
pany recommends Electrolux: no com- 
pany values your good will more highly. 
Your gas company would never recom- 
mend anything that might endanger 
your confidence. 

That’s why it willingly stands back of 
and services every Electrolux it sells. 
Electrolux Refrigerator Sales, Inc., 
Evansville, Indiana. 


’ A ’ 


Do you live beyond the gas mains? Electrolux 


operates efficiently on bottled £as. 





FREE FROM COSTLY REPAIRS — 
“No magic to it. Electrolux simply has no mov 
ing parts to wear.” 


new t-Cocded ELECTROLUX 


THE senver eid REFRIGERATOR 
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|. WAS said of John Muir, the celebrated naturalist, 
that there were two natures constantly surging within 
him—one his devoted love for home, the other his long- 
ing to rove in the fields and forests. 
Most of us are like that. A friend of mine, commenting 
upon this trait of human nature, said: tic 
“After all, there is no conflict. Just as the first primi- 
tive caveman left his shelter each morning to win his 
living in the wilderness and enjoy its beauty, it has al- 
ways been necessary for man to develop a dual instinct— 
one supplementing the other. He needs day and night, 
warm and cold, labor and rest, roaming and homing.” 
And how does roaming and homing work out in this 
highly civilized machine age? . 
One of the most powerful factors in causing us to give 
more attention to our homes and gardens is transporta- 
tion in general, the automobile in particular. 


WITHIN the past twenty-five years the automobile has 
come into its own. At first it was feared that this machine 
might heartlessly scatter us to the four winds, away from 
our firesides, where we would be forever gadding a- 
bout like lost souls, in vain search of pleasure. But those 
who expressed this fear forgot the simple fact that an 
automobile may bring us back home just as rapidly as 
it takes us away—and does. 

The garage, significantly, became an essential part of 
the home and the big fact that the fearful ones failed to 
anticipate was this: 

Going out driving opens a new world to most of us. 
It shows us how other people live, how they make at- 
tractive homes and gardens. We who drive the cars 
decide that we, too, will have beautifully gardened homes. 

And so, because of the inevitable working out of the 





nis the (dlort Desh 


instinctive processes of human nature, which operate in 
civilization as in primitive life, the automobile sturdily 
went to work for the home. It supplied the supplementary 
need and want of humanity. 

On this page in recent months we have been studying 
the effect of modern conditions upon the home, and have 
found that the new economic era makes the home even 
more a center of life than it was before, for the simple 
reason that in the new set-up, production of materially 
necessary things must be reduced, and production of the 
gracious things of life must be increased. That means 
more dahlias and fewer cabbages—more furniture and 
fewer steam-shovels. 


THE automobile fits admirably into this scheme of 
things, and emphasizes the fact that there is really such 
a new era. The manufacture of passenger cars, in itself, 
was the biggest economic factor of the past twenty-five 
years. It put men to work in the mines, steel mills, and 
shops. 

It is significant that for every 100 Better Homes & Gar- 
dens’ families there are 105 owned automobiles, according 
to a recent survey. This proves the contention mentioned 
—namely, that love of home goes side by side with use of 
individual transporation. 

Improved transportation, including the use of pave- 
ment, makes it possible for us to live farther and farther 
out in the suburban areas. This means more satisfactory 
living conditions, more opportunity for gardening and rec- 
reation. In this way, also, the automobile is a mighty helper 
in the movement toward home ownership. 

Thus we see that this age of increas- 4 
ingly better transportation is also an age Lt” 
of increasingly better and better homes. 
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| Love a Garden 




















By Muriel Jeffries Hurd 


I love a garden in the early spring 

When first it stirs in frowziness— 

Not quite awake and stealing forty winks 
In warm spring rain and drowsiness. 


The lazy pattern of the worn brick walk, 
With last year’s border holding close 

The secrets of the snails and crawling things— 
The little crickets, comatose. 


The cool damp earth, the ancient musty smell 
That clings with aged fingered hold 

To sprouts that push thei: eager tendrils thru 
The mulch that keeps away the cold. 


And then the lilacs spray their purpleness 

Against the weather-beaten fence, 

And quaintly droop their satin, heart-shaped leaves 
In swaying perfumed reticence. 
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How a Seed Becomes a Plant 


More often than he deserves, the poor seedsman is blamed for seeds 
that fail to come up, when the reason is often because the seeds have been 
improperly handled, says T. H. Everett, horticulturist at The New York 
Botanical Garden. So in this series of photographs he shows how the 
sowing of seeds in pots either in the outdoor frame or window of the 
home should proceed. 

1, over the hole in the bottom of a clean, dry pot place a piece of 
broken pot. Follow this with several smaller pieces or with coarse cin- 
ders, to insure good drainage. 2, next a few dry leaves; then fill the pot to 
within an inch of the top with a friable soil passed thru a half-inch sieve 
(if the seed is exceedingly small sift finer soil over the surface). No. 3 
shows how the soil is gently firmed with the fingers, after which it must 
be made perfectly level before thoroly saturating it with a fine spray of 
water. 4, shows the actual sowing of the seeds, which afterwards are 
pressed in very gently with a flat piece of board; then, as shown in No. 5, 
the seeds are covered by sifting fine soil over them to a depth equal to 
their own diameter. The pot is labeled, and 6, a piece of glass and 7,a 
newspaper are placed across the top to help keep the temperature and 
the moisture equable. 

Not until the first evidence of growth appears should this covering be 
removed. Then, Mr. Everett says, it is vitally important to keep the 
surface soil moist by means of a fine spray until the tiny plants have 
sent their roots into deeper soil. 8, this practice should continue until the 
first pair of leaves is well developed, after which water is best applied by 
immersing the pot, so that the tips of the roots deep down in the soil are 
kept moist but the surface soil remains comparatively dry. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE NEW YORK BOTANICAL GARDEN 





Send for Leaflet B-G-93, “When 
to Sow Annual Seeds,” 3-cent 
stamp; tells the dates for you to 
sow each kind of annual flower 
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_there are some things 





I simply won't give up, 
and here’s one...’ 


(An informal chat with Mrs. WALTER 
Sreck, of New Brunswick, N. J.) 


IKE so many American fam- 
ilies nowadays, Mr. and Mrs. 
Speck are running their house- 
hold on a much smaller income 
than they enjoyed a few years ago. 


‘*T’ve learned some good lessons in 
economy,’’ says the alert and smiling 
manager of the household, ‘‘and I laugh 
now at some of my mistakes. 

‘‘For one thing, I fell for a bargain 
in baking powder—and had my first poor 
cake—so tasteless we couldn’t eat it. 

‘*So I threw out the can and went 
back to Royal—and, believe me, I 
won't give up that good old reliable 
red can no matter how scarce the pen- 
nies are.’’ 


YOU'RE QUITE RIGHT, Mrs. Speck. 
When a figure the approximate 
oO 


cost* of an average cake like this: 
2 cups pastry flour............. S¢ 
Oe ee eee ey S¢ 
SN PTETE eT eee 4¢ 
I 828) . sas dow 3¢ 
1 teaspoon vanilla............... 3¢ 
ee eee ee 2¢ 


3 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder... .1¢ 


it seems foolish to deprive yourself 
of the best baking sondern odinall 


Most food experts and thrifty 
housewives regard Royal as their 
“baking insurance.” They won’t con- 
“vase oy. cnet ve powder... 
ecause t “y now Royal does give a _ BAKING 
finer flavor . . . a more velvety, tender FREE COOK BOO . scar ec te Wohnen Settee Yon. N Y 
texture... ond that Royal cakes ihe dete Baek Caak ; x . Please send me a free copy of the new Royal Cook Book. 


stay fresh for days and days. Book to use. whea you 


REMEMBER, when you buy, how  beke at home. y n0% ty) Re ee el an 


Mail coupon today for 





little Royal costs! And what perfect 
results it gives! And, besides, Ro yal’s i 1 ee — 
price is now the lowest in 17 years! anne is 

oO ne State = 
“These costs vary, of course, according to locality. In Canada: Standard Brands Limited, Fraser Ave., Toronto 2, Ont. 


- ROYAL NOW SELLS AT THE Nile LOWEST PRICE IN 17 YEARS 
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Here you see Nick 
cooking his specialties 
for a pair of ravenous 
State Eollege boys, our 
guests. Long, unbroken 
spaghetti slithers in a de- 
licious tomato-soup 
sauce. Nick fluffs pota- 
toes (poor menu balance, 
but as only Nick can do!) 
And coffee—amber joy! 
Hearts of lettuce and 
fruit dessert are my treat. 

The boys go for Nick’s 
cooking; ’twixt forkfuls 
they astound him with 
news of their weekly classes in home-economics, 
part of an engineering course. They say it’s 
quite customary for today’s young-man-about- 
college to meet the vitamins, study budgeting 
and marketing, and camp cookery. They praise 





Nick’s spaghetti, and at 
once he searches for 
neatly typewritten 
copies of the recipe. For, 
believe it or not, Nick’s 
spaghetti has been ac- 
cepted for recipe en- 
dorsement by Better 
Homes & Gardens! 

And now, gentlemen, 
to the kitchen. We'll all 
help untangle the stove 
burners from strayed 
spaghetti. 

If you have definite 
questions on gardened- 
home equipment, please address the Home Ser- 
vice Bureau, 6703 Meredith Building, Des 
Moines, inclosing a 3-cent stamp. 


i.” ae Joyce O7/son 








> The problem of what to use for fly screens, 
especially along the seacoast where salt air is 
hard on most metals, appears solved. A new 
white metal alloy screen cloth has been tested 
in all extremes of climates for three years by its 
reputable manufacturers, who say it does not 
discolor nor rust. 


> A compact fire-alarm device simply screws 
into an electric socket on side wall or ceiling in 
basement or wherever fire is likely to occur. It 
has a thermostat and, no matter how cold or 
warm the room temperature may be, a rate of 
rise of 15 degrees Fahrenheit a minute, such as 

fire would cause, 

sounds the alarm. 


P Neither bound 
cookbook nor recipe 
cabinet box, but a 
unique combina- 
tion of both—this 
loose-leaf cookbook 
is offered by a flour- 
milling company. 
One recipe appears 
on each small sheet 
and visible below 
it are the lower edges of several other such 
sheets, each with the name of its recipe. Thus 
the eye can’t slip a cog and read the wrong meas- 
ure of an ingredient. Card-tabs at the right 
divide chapters. The box-like cover is metal. 





> A set-up for Easter breakfast: butter-yel- 
low daffodils on the table, tangy pineapple juice 
to drink, even a golden-throated canary singing 
joyously ... as a charming Easter gift for some- 
one, how about the new treasure-chest of 10 
garden-seed packets, with planting directions 
and chart? Or the All-American team of 1934 
annuals costs less than a theater ticket. (See the 
February Better Homes & Gardens, page 12, 
story of these.) For the tiny tot, an amusing 
Easter gift is a cereal company’s 

Mother Goose booklet. 


> When we had illness we tried 
so hard to find something rest- 
ful like this kapok-filled pillow 
which allows six changes of po- 
sition. A drawstring makes the 
pillow hard or soft as wanted. 
There are corded-rayon and 
moire taffeta pillows for down- 





TEED, <> FS), stairs lounging, 
ras ¢ ; waterproof beac 
é and outdoor models. 


> “It’s time to think 
of plant labels,” says 
Alfred Hottes. At 
the left there’s a lit- 
tle green weather- 
proof type for rock 
gardens, with asteel pencil to write plant names. 
The flexible metal at right comes already 
printed, or with steel pencil for hand-lettering 
(you can use a nail). This marker takes any 
shape, even wraps around branches. 





> Nick and I make a plea for lighted house 
numbers. We know of two types; there must be 
others. One, a weatherproof metal box, open 
at the bottom, has small rings at top for hang- 
ing. It uses a 15-watt bulb, is legible at 35 feet, 
has rubber-covered extension cord attached. 
The second is a narrow recessed wall-panel with 
numbers each below the other, and a doorbell 
beneath. There are two small bulbs inside. 


> For both living-rooms and bedrooms, Chris- 
tine Holbrook found chintz curtainings that 
have wallpaper borders available which pick 
up decorative motifs from the chintz. Also you 
can see sample books of wallpapers in the shops 
with a swatch of chintz for each paper, sug- 
gested not to match but to harmonize. 


> New-type skewers for bacon-wrapped wie- 
ners, and such, are large metal pins about three 
inches long. You needn’t sew a stuffed fowl for 
baking—just stick in the pins and lace with a 
bit of cord. Slip the pins out after roasting. 


> Nick and I are amazed at the helpful free 
services and information manufacturers are 
offering these days! Nick sketched the floor 
plari of our kitchen, marked in architectural 
features and equipment, and we 

sent it to the kitchen-planning 

department of an electric com- 

pany. There came back, thru 

the local dealer but with no 

strings attached, model blue- 

prints and sketches in color 

_— showing what our kitchen real- 

ly could become. Suitable steel 

or wood cabinets are suggested 

for new homes and modernizing. 


FEMOVEZD 


> You can use winter apples and, with a little 
mint extract, sugar, and maybe bottled fruit 
pectin, make a good mint jelly. Or try sherry 
extract in the same way. You'll like it! 


> Aneven newer note than white for decorative 
accessories is lemon-yellow. It’s coming to the 
shops in bowls and vases and in non-trans- 
parent glass for the dinner table. 


> There are women’s size garden tools—spade, 
rake, and hoe. No flossy painting, but rustproof 
and with handles smooth-finished. A garden 
pushcart of green-enameled steel has two rub- 
ber-tired wheels, and tilts 
to empty. It has two com- 
partments so you may sort 
your rubbish on the pick-up. 


> This is a light meter, a 
regular thermometer that 
tells whether the lighting is 
adequate for what you are 
doing. It is portable, may be 
carried about in the hand, 
and held beside book or 
sewing. Light strikes the blank circle and regis- 
ters on the dial, which is scaled for “reading 
normal print,” and such tasks we put our eyes to. 





> Josephine Wylie (Mrs. William Drips) often 
uses the water tumblers of light composition 
material in soft rainbow tints for informal 
meals. Now a tot’s divided dish of this material, 
shaped like a cute, flat turtle, has two com- 
partments, besides a well that holds drinking 
tumbler. When William the Second grows (as 
he will) to an age when accidents in self-feeding 
send dishes and tumblers crashing (as they 
will), Jo plans on a set like this for William. 


> Important little needles in our haystack: 
lighted screwdriver, the light encircling lower 
handle-edge; enamelware double boiler with 
stream lines—upper utensil has decidedly 
rounded bottom for easier stirring and beating. 
This enamelware offers all utensils (except tea- 
kettle) with measuring scale of cups and pints 
marked on the inside. 


> Many persons think leather too expensive for 
dining-room chair seats. But really, we’ve found 
it very economical per year of actual use. White 
and crackle-finish ivory are interesting, as are 
colors, and all wash with mild soap and water. 


> Sketched is a motor-driven device which 
opens an overhead-type garage door automat- 
ically (you must close 
door by hand), and 
costs as little as $15. 
John Normile  ex- 
plains that when ap- 
proaching the garage 
you flip or unlock a 
switch on the post to 
open the door. 


> Saturday after- 
noon Nick and I went 
shopping. We saw a 
girl demonstrating a 
well-known make of electric carpet cleaner and, 
by instinct, I stopped. I’m glad I did, for she 
showed me all about the new dusting-tool at- 
tachments. They are made of a material as 
strong as steel, but surprising to pick up, for 
they weigh so very little. And that’s a great 
help when you’re dusting high places. She 
showed me all the special features such as 
swivel joints, tight-locking connections. There 
was a tiny junior cleaner, fine for stair carpets. 
(See photograph on page 25.) 

“Tell her,” said Nick, “that we came in to 
buy a table scraper, and we bought it.” There- 
upon he firmly took me and my dreams out 
walking. (But I’ll mention those attachments 
now and then... we do need a new cleaner.) 

That table scraper, by the way, has handle 
at the side instead of the top—costs 15 cents 
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